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Loan. Ratification 
Delay 


By PAUL EINZIG 
Correspondent Writes of. British 
Anxiety Over U. S. Delay in Ratify- 
ing the Anglo-American Loan | 
Agreement and Points Out That | 
British Exchange Position, in the | 
Meantime, Is Becoming More Difh- | 
cult. Says British Reserve of 
Dollars Is Dwindling and That Brit- 
ish Government Will Be-Pressed to 
Rescind Agreement Unless Congress 
Soon Ratifies It. | 

LONDON, ENG.—The delay in| 
the ratification of the Wash- 
ington Financial Agreement by 
Congress is causing grave concern 

in London 
Critics of the 
Agreement 
blame the 
Government 
for having 
failed to insist 
on simultane- 
ous British- 
American 


ratification, or } 


at any rate on 
fixing a time 





limit beyond 
which British 
ratification 
would 
unless the 
Agreement is 
ratified by the 
United States. 
As it is, they 
argue, Britain is now committea, 
while the United States is not. 
Until recently such, criticisms 
carried but little weight, because 
of the officially-sponsored opti- 
(Continued on page 978) 


Paul Einzig 
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Gaumont British 
San Francisco Mines 
Aecrovox Corp. * 
Nu-Enamel 
* Prospectus on request 


HIRSCH & Co. 


Successors to 
HIRSCH, LILIENTHAL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. ¥. 
HAnover 2-0600 Teletype NY 1-210 
Chicago <* Cleveland London 
Geneva (Representative) 
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BULL, HOLDEN & C° 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


14 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 


lapse} 


By CHESTE 


National Stabilization Administrator 


Asserting Nation Is Facing an Inflationary Crisis, Mr. Bowles Tells 
House Banking and Currency Committee That Continued Price Con- 
trols Are Essential to Prevent. 


Dynamite. Maintains That New 


To Substantial Price Rises and Points Out That Numerous Wage 
Increases Were Granted Workers Without Employers Seeking 
Higher Prices. States That “a Speculative Fever Has Taken Hold 
of Country” That Rises to the Bursting Point. 


Control Rents and Real Estate 


Some Discontinued Controls Will Be Renewed. Holds Not Unfair 
for Labor to Accept Temporary Wage Controls. 
I am very sorry we have had to ask for several postponements 


of these hearings. 


weeks wehave ® 


faced a crisis | 
of major pro- 
portions on the 
stabilization 
front. It was 
imperative. 
that Adminis-* 
tration policy | 
be clarified) 
before I could | 
come before | 
your Commit- 
tee to request 
extension of 
the stabiliza- 
tion statutes. I 


appreciate) 


more than I 
ean say the 
€ommittee’s 
patience in 
postponing its hearings. 

It would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the gravity of the infla- 
tionary crisis we face. An expec- 
tancy of higher and still higher 


prices is sweeping the country. 
The speculative fever is reminis- 
cent of 1929. We can see it in the 
stock market, in the real estate| 


Chester Bowles 


* Statement of Mr. Bowles be- 
fore House Banking and Curren- 
cy Committee, Feb. 18, 1946. 

(Continued on page 990) 
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Liberty Fabrics of |, 
New York, Inc. | 
COMMON STOCK 


Prospectus on request 


R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Established 1927 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


64 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Troy Albany Buffalo Syracuse 
Pittsburgh Dallas Wilkes Barre 
timore — Washington, D. C. 
Springfield Woonsocket 





R BOWLES*« | 


Affect Its Value. 


an Explosion From Inflationary sulting High Prices Greatly in 


Wage-Price Policy Will Not Lead 


tends Rising Mining Costs Can 
Cheaper Processes. 


Urges Laws to 
Speculation and intimates that 


Price Depression. 








Some Brass Tacks of Banking 


By HUGH H. McGEE* 

Vice-President, Bankers Trust Company of New York 
Asserting That the Banking Business Belongs to the Banks and 
Not the Government, Mr. McGee Urges That Government Credit 
Agences and “Guarantees” Be Dispensed With and 

Banks Cooperate More Extensively With Small 
Businesses to Improve Their Management. Says 
Banking Must Learn Again to Stand on Its Own 
Feet and Accept Responsibilities of Supplying 
Sound Credit on Personal Basis Without “Commit- 
tee” Red Tape. Proposes a Scheme for a Bankers’ 
Advisory Service to Management With a View to 
Increasing the Life Extension of Individual Concerns 
We as banks can exist only as long as we enjoy 
the confidence of the people. First, their confi- 
dence that their deposits with us will be so 
handled by us that they wil be available to them 
when they need to withdraw them. Secondly, 
their confidence that we will use them in such a 
way as to build the economy of our country 
soundly and constructively; that we will lend 
these funds to those who possess the integrity and 
“know-how” which are the basic attributes of 
any credit risk, and if the credit is to be used for a constructive 
purpose. I am very happy to talk today with you bankers of Ohio 


*An address by Mr. McGee before the Ohio State Bankers Asso- 





Hugh H. McGee 


| ciation, Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 12, 1946. 
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Service 


for Banks, Brokers 
and Dealers 


Harpy & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


30 Broad St. New York 4 
Tel. Digby 4-7800 Tele. NY 1-733 
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Prospectus on Requesr 
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Price Controls to Combat Inflation Gold as an Investment 


By DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 
Dr. Palyi Discusses Gold Devaluation Prospects and Holds That 
Worldwide Abandonment of Gold for Currency Would Not 
Notes Present Wide Demand for Gold and Re- 


Excess of Dollar Value. Holds 


This Condition Due to Use of Gold as Inflation Hedge, and Con- 


Be Offset by Lower Taxes and 


Says Lower Interest Rates Increase Mine 
Values and Concludes That, Although Outlook of Gold Mining In- 
dustry Is Varied, Mining Shares Offer a Double Hedge — One 
Against Currency Devaluation and Another Against Commodity 


Aurophobia 


j Chicago has a remarkable citizen, a former farmer who became 
I think all of you know that for the past iew a very successful businessman acquiring substantial wealth. Among 
wsundry other 


things he 
owns two gold 
mines, a fact 
that does not 
interfere with 
his strong con- 
victions about 
the. worthless- 
ness of gold. 
As a matter of 
fact, he has 
written a 
pamphlet 
against Sold 
-\and gives pub- 
‘lic addresses 
im which he 
preaches what 
he calls honést 
money, -based Dr, Melchior Palyi 
on wheat, in 

the place of the “dishonest” one 
based on gold. 

This is an extreme case of a 
mentality—let’s call it aurophobia 
—which by no means is excep- 
tional. It reaches far beyond the 
lunatic fringe. It inflicts a 
thoughtful type of businessman 
and investor who is most seriously 


(Continued on page 988) 
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Prospectus on request 
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Analysis on request 
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Missouri Pacific 
N. Y.N. Haven 
St. Paul 
Frisco 
Old Pfds. & Com. 


KING & KING 


Established 1920 
Membe 

New York Securit 
Nat’l Ass’n of Securities Dealers, Inc. 
40 Exchange Pl..N.¥.5 HA 2-2772 


BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 


rs 
Dealers Ass’n 























Seven -Up 
of Texas 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Mitchell ¢ Company 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 
WoOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N.Y. 1-1227 


it is well to discuss briefly the 
factors responsible for one of the 
biggest and longest bull markets 
in bonds this 
nation has 
ever experi- 
enced. In 
dealing with 
this period, it 
is convenient 
to divide it 
into several 
phases. 


Phase I— 
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FOR SALE 
400 shares 


W.& J. Sloane 


Company 
Common 


Vanderhoef & Robinson 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street, New York 5 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-4070 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 


Phase one 
eovered 
roughly the 
period from 
early 1933 to 
the middle of 
1936. During 
this period, 
the dollar was 
devalued, the price of gold was 
written up, an aggressive policy 
of pump-priming with bank-fi- 
nanced deficits was initiated by 
the Government, and the Federal 
Reserve authorities permitted gold 





Murray Shields 





*An address by Mr. Shields be- 





fore the Queens County Bankers 
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Byrndun Corporation 


Common 


A. S. Campbell 


Common & Preferred 


Lincoln Bidg. Corp. 
Capital Steck 


Punta Alegre Sugar 
Capital Stock 





H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
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1946. 
(Continued on page 982) 


We Are Nearing the End of 
The Bull Market in Bonds 


| Vice-President amd Eéonomist, Bank of the Manhattan Co. 


After Carefully Appraising the Conditions Underly ‘ng the Bond Market’s 12-Year Record Upswing, Mr. 
Shields Predicts a Tightening of Money Bringing A Sout “Th: Postwar Bear Market in Bonds.” This 
Will Occur Because the Sapply-and-Demand Fact srs Respecting Money and Credit Are About to 
Undergo a Fundamental Change, and Because Our M-n-tary amd Fiscal Policies Have Brought In- 
terest Rates to Levels That Are Untenable Except in Tim: of War or Depression. 
Recommends That Banks Readjust Their Portfolios for Greater Liquidity, Diversifying Between Short- 
Term Securities Sufficient to Meet Increased Loan Demands, and High Grade Securities Which Can 


Be Held te Maturity. Advises Long-Term Investors, Whe Are Dependent on Income and Able to 
Hold to Maturity, to Retain Their Bonds. 


Before appraising the outlook®— 


By MURRAY SHTELDS* 


Therefore He 








Association, New York, Feb. 14, 
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Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
37 Wall St., N. Y. 5 Hemnover 2-4850 
Bell types—-NY 1-1126 & 1127 


New York Curb Exchange 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 
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St. Paul, Old Pfd. & Common 
Denver Rio Grande, Old Pfd. 
Frisco, Old Pfd. & Common 
Missouri Pacific, Old Pfd. & Com. 
New Haven, Old Pfd. & Com. 
New York, Ontario & Western 


Old Common 
Rock Island, Old Pfd. & Com. 
Seaboard Air Line 


Old Pfd. & Com. 


Western Pacific 
Old Pfd. & Com. 


G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 


70 PINE ST., N. ¥. 5 WHitehalt 4-1976 
Teietype NY 1-609 
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We Maintain Active Markets in U. 8S. FUNDS for 
ABITIBI POWER & PAPER, Common & Preferred 
BULOLO GOLD DREDGING 

MINNESOTA & ONTARIO PAPER 


NORANDA MINES 
STEEP ROCK IRON MINES 


Canadian Securities Dep’t. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. ¥. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 





Reconstruction and the 
Export-Import Bank 


By WILLIAM McC. MARTIN, JR.* 
Chairman, Export-Import Bank 


Chairman Martin Declares That the Export-Import Bank Is Being 
Thoroughly Remodeled to Realize Our Opportunities for World 
Commerce “Which Are Pushing at the Door.” He Traces the Insti- 
tation’s Recent Expansion Arising From a Full-Time Directorate, 
the Increase of Its Lending Power From $700 Million to $31, 
Billion, Permission to Lend to Foreign Governments im Default, the 
Elimination of the Johnson Act, and the Bank’s Establishment as 
an Independent Agency. In the Second Half of 1945 Its Loans 
Equalled 45% of the Total Extended in the Previous 11 Years of 
Its Existence. The Bank’s Operations Will Supplement, Not Com- 
pete With, Private Capital; and It Will Confine Itself to Reconstruc- 
tion Loans to Meet Emergency Needs, Thus Avoiding Conflict With 
the Long-Term Functons of the World Bank. 


These are crucial days for world trade. The stream of economics 
and politics is swirling around us as it only does in periods of transi- 
tion before ® 
the course is 
narrowed and 
the direction 
established, It 
is hard for us 
to realize that 
the . pest-war 
world is no 
longer in the 
future, but is 





| principles and practices which 
| will promote the growth of world 
commerce and raise the standards 
| of living of all peoples willing and 
/able to work. Opportunity is once 
again not only knocking but push- 
ing at the ey It is up to all of 
'us.to see af the respons’ bility 
| whieh victery has placed upon us 
'is discharged in such a manner 


actually i'that the seeds of another world 
nearly five war may be destroyed before they 
months old. have a chance to germinate. 

Lend-lease is Without, for a moment, mini- 
terminated; |mizing the seriousness of the 
reconversion problerrs confronting many areas 


of industry to 
the needs of 
civilians is in 


| of the world and without, in any 
| way, intending to be a Pollyanna, 
I am firmly convinced that we are 
full swing; travelling on the right road. Ir 
shipping is fact, it seems to me that we have 
becoming available for peacetime | already traversed many danger- 
commerce; and our Government ous hazards and that we have al- 
has withdrawn from mueh of its | ready passed a number of encour- 
activity im the field of exports and | aging milestones along the way 
imports. It is obvious that now is|The United Nations Organizat'or 
the time to agree upon and adopt |is functioning—one Of its divisions. 
the Economic and Social Council 
ft will soon be hard at work clear- 
ing.away the obstacles to expand- 
Mi ing world trade. The Bretton 
Woods pian is actually in proces: 
i} of being set uv. Finally, and this 
is my ftop?te, the Export-Import 
|| Bank has been remodeled to play 
|its part in meeting the foreign ‘i- 
il} nancial needs which the havoe of 
| war have created. 
_. When last May the victory in 
|Europe was achieved, immediate 
* Ay addyere bv Mr Martin be- 
fore the Chicago World Trade 
'Corfererce of 
ciation of Commerce, Feb. 18, 1946. 
A (Continued on page 995) 
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Members New York Stock Erchange 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. * 
HAnover 2-6700 NY 1-1557 . 


New Orleans, La.-Birmingham, Ala. 
Direct wires to our branch offices 








e Chicago Asco- | 


Getchel Mines 
Electrol 
Rands, Inc. 
Mar-Tex Realization 
Soya Corp. 
Billing & Spencer 


Edward A. Purcell & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


50 Broadway WHitehall 4-8120 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 








Central States Elec. (Va.) | 


Common Stock 
Eastern Footwear 
Bowman-Biltmore Hotels 


Pfd. & Com. 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


64 WALL ST. NEW YORE 5 
Teletype NY 1-1140 » HAnover 2-9470 








Buckeye Incubator 
Consolidated Film Ind. 
Republic Pictures 
Cayuga & Susquehanna 


Chicago, Mil., St. Paul & Pac. 
5s 2000 


Consolidation Coal 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. | 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 |} 











e 
Howard Aircraft 
(Statement Available) 


Dixie Home Stores 


Macfadden Pub. Inc. 
Pfd. & Com. 


| C. E. de Willers & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Asen. 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5, N. ¥. 

REctor 2-7634 Teletype NY 1-2 3611 
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* Electronic Corp. of 
America 


| Harrisburg Steet Corp. 
| Kingan & Company 


Common 
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Members New York Stock Exchange | 
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Trading Markets 


MAR-TEX 
REALIZATION 


PUBLIC SERVICE CO. 
OF INDIANA 


Common 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


Troster, Currie Summers | 


| Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
74 Trinity Place, N. Y.6 HA 2-2400 |; 
Teletyp 


J-G-Wuiteé & COMPANY 
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37 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5 
ESTABLISHED 1890 


e NY 1-376-377 
Private Wires to Cleveland 





Jefferson-Travis Corp. 
Western Union Leased Line Stocks 


International Ocean Telegraph Co, 
Pacific & Atlantic Telegraph Co. 
Southern & Atlantic Teleg. Co. 
Empire & Bay States Teleg. Co. 


bought sold 


Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder 


30 Broad St. New York 4 
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Utilizing Our Productive Capacity 


By HON. HENRY A. WALLACE* 
Secretary of Commerce 
Asserting That Farm Markets and Farm Prices Depend on Full 


Employment and Non-Agricultural Production, Secretary Wallace 
Urges Support of OPA as Avoiding Deflationary Disaster That 


Followed World War I. 


Contends Full Employment Bill as En-' 


acted Is Only a Pledge and Provides No Program of Action Which 


Will Prevent Future Depression. 


Favors British Loan as Pro- 


moting a Healthy World Trade Which Alone Can Insure Prosperity 
and Calls Upon Every Individual and Organization to Work To- 
gether Under ‘the Leadership and Coordination of the Federal: 
Government to Promote “Utilizing All Our Productive Capacity.” 


The idea of making the most 


out of what we have to work with 


is not new to any farmer. Recently most of us with farm back- 


grounds have 
been realizing 
more and 
more that our 
welfare de- 
pends not 
only on using 
our own pro- 
ductive facil- 
ities to the 
best advan- 
tage—it de- 
pends also on 
whether or 
not the rest of 
the nation is 
also doing a 
good job of 
making the 
most out of 
what it has to 
work with. 
We have had to realize that the 





Henry A. Wallace 


problems of agriculture cannot) 


© ie 





be solved wholly on the farm— 
that we have to have a market 
for our crops and that our market 
is the market basket 
worker in the cities. In other 
words, to put it briefly, farm 
markets and farm prices depend 
on full employment and full pro- 
duction elsewhere. 

Everyone knows and agrees 
that as a nation we can consume 
more only when we produce more. 
But the individual producer and 
consumer thinks directly about 
money. Whatever he sells he 
wants to sell high. Whatever he 
buys he wants to buy cheap. 

*An address by Secretary Wal- 
lace before the Eighth Annual 
National Farm Institute, Des 
Moines. Iowa, Feb. 16, 1946: 

(Continued on page 998) 





One-Way Streets or the 
Rising Market Fallacy 


By MAURICE 


E. PELOUBET* 


Treasurer, American Institute of Accountants 


Mr. Peloubet, Noting the Human 


Trait to Abandon Principles When 


They Do Not Fit the Purposes of Their Proponents, and to Fail io 
Recollect Past Unfavorable Experiences, Points Out That the Pres- 
ent Securities Market Is Regarded As “A One-Way Street.” Holds 
Speculators and Investors Are Now Fully Protected, and That as 
Long as Pressures Are Upward, There Is Little That Control or 
Regulation Can Do When Willing Buyers and Sellers Are. Permitted 


to Trade. 


Says There Is Nothing Especially Sacred About Free 


Enterprise But It Does Work and That the Only Means of Escap- 
ing Burden of Public Debt and Raising Living Standards Is. toe 
Have Greatest Possible Expansion of Production. 


A few years ago I was staying at a ranch in. Wyoming. 


One 


morning several of us were mounted and.ready for an all-day trail- 
trip when the® — 


x wrangler who 
»* was to lead 
the party rode 
up. Wranglers 
always have 
the best and 
liveliest 
horses. ‘This 
morning the 
wrangler’s 
horse was par- 
ticularly lively 


buck and cut- 
up. generally 
as he ap- 





unconcerned, 
the wrangler 
turned him into the sagebrush. 
He let him buck. When he stopped 


Maurice E. Peloubet 








TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


Bond & Mtge. Guar. Co. 
Lawyers Mortgage Co. 
Lawyers Title & Guar. Co. 
N. Y. Title & Mtge. Co. 


Prudence Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


40 Wall St., N.Y. 5 §WhHitehali 4-6330 
Bell Teletype NY 1-2033 














and began to} 


proached the 
rest of the) 
party. Totally | 


Newburger, Loeb & Co. 





Then he ran him around until the 
he made him buck some more: 





*An address by Mr. Peloubet 
before the Philadelphia Chapter 
of the Pennsylvania Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 19, 1946. 

(Continued on page 1000) 





You may re- 
member our re- 
view a year ago 
“The CONFI- 
DENT YEAR” 
and the amaz- 
ing foresight 
revealed by its 
m? comments. 

| You will want to read the timely 
‘review of factors making for 1946 
| prospects: 


_ . THRESHOLD 
_ OF THE FUTURE 


|Copy of latest issue of our 
|\“GEARED TO THE NEWS” Bul- 
|letin Service sent on request. 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n 
32 Broadway Board of Trade Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 4 


Digby 4-8640 Harrison 2075 
Teletype NY 1-832. 834 Teletype CG 129 


Direct Wire Service 
New York—Chicago—St. Louis 
Kansas City—-Los Angeles 
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2 2,8 
Considers British Loan Good 
® ‘ 
Bargain 
Wilbert Ward, President of Bankers Association for Foreign Trade 
and Vice-President of National City Bank, Says We Will Restore 


Multilateral Trade and Reestablish a Dollar-Sterling Parity. Doubts 
Whether Export-Import Bank Loans Sufficiently Protect American 


Exporters. 


Wilbert Ward, President of the Bankers Association for Foreign 





Wilbert Ward 


with various 
groups of Mil- 
waukee _ for- 
eign traders. 


On the previ- | 


ous evening he 
addressed a 
joint meeting 
of the Inter- 


Trade and Vice-President of The National City Bank of New York, 
on Feb. 19 met > 





| The chief benefit we will gain 
\from the proposed credit to the 
|United Kingdom will be that the 
support thus given will enable the 
Uni.ed Kingdom to return to its 
traditional policy of multilateral 
trading from which it was forced 


| to depart due to the exigencies of 
| War. 


This seems to me to afford 


national Trade |a fair basis for the negotiation of 
Club and the|a business bargain premised on 
Milwaukee }the conviction that in peace as in 


E xporters/war our 


Club on the 
Subject of 
“What a For- 


eign Trader | other’s best customer. 


Should 
Know.” Asked 
to comment 
with respect 


to the proposed loan to Great 
Britain, Mr. Ward said in part: 


Dealer in Seach of a Guide 


interests are comple- 
mentary and interlocking; our for- 
eign trade rises and falls with 
theirs. We are mutually each 
It is in 
our best interest, as it is in that 
of Great Britain, that a mutual 
beneficial business bargain should 
be concluded between us. I doubt 





whether anyone can suggest an 
(Continued on page 984) 
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United Artists 

United Piece Dye Works 

Univis Lens ‘ 
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L. J. GOLDWATER & C0. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, WN. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 








SEC Oxford Decision Still Has Dealers in a Ferment. 
Nature of Controversy Makes Well Intended Help 


Useless Because Unofficial. 


Trade Customs and 


Usages Play Part in Broker and Dealer Relation- 


ships. 


SEC Silence a Public Disservice. 


The ferment created by the opinion of the Securities 
and aed acres Commission in the Oxford case continues to 
seeth. 


Double trouble Seems to be in the air. 


Because this section is so broad, the Commission’s at- 
tempt to reenforce its dicta by referring to Section 3(a)(4) 
proved unfortunate. 


It defines a broker as “any person engaged in the busi- 


ness of effecting transactions in securities for the account 
of others’... 


Of course, when you are playing with words, the pos- 


sibilities of construction are numerous and many dealers 
were fearful all this might ultimately mean that dealers 
would have to go on an agency basis. . 


However, in. our opinion, this alarm was unfounded. 
From the structure and tenor of the Securities and Ex- 


change Act of 1934, its fallacy is patent: 


This becomes still clearer when we consider the very 
(Continued on page 997) 
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‘TRADING MARKETS 
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Punta Alegre. Sugar 

Eastern Sugar Assoc. ' 
Lea Fabrics 
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General Aviation Equip. 


e ) 
DUNNE &CO. 
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25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 

WHitehall 3-0272—Teletype NY 1-956 

Private Wire to Boston 
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& Trust Co.* 
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General. Machinery 
General Tin 
Getchell Mines 
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Kingan Co. 


Missouri Pacific 
Old. Pfd. 


Mohawk Rubber 
National Fireproofing 
Polaroid Com. 
Sheraton Corp. 

Sylvania Industrial 


Stand. Comm’! Tobacco 


Taca Airways 


Thiokol Corp. 


“United Drill “B”’ 
Waltham Watch 


Warren Bros. “C” 





Alabama Mills* 
Textron Wrnts. & Pfd. 
United Piece Dye 





American Gas & Pow. 
Cent. States Elec., Com. 
Iowa Pub. Ser. Com. 
Iowa Southern Util. 
Puget S’nd P. & L. Com. 
Stand. Gas & El. Com. 


+Prospectus Upon Request 


*Bualletin or Circular upon request 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


120 BROADWAY, N.Y. 5 


REctor 2-8700 
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The Annual Meeting— National Debt Retirement Viged 


Dean Madden, Director of Institute of Finance, Says Proper Man- 


A Democratic Forum 


By LEWIS 0. GILBERT 


Mr. Gilbert States That Constantly Increasing Attendance of Share- 
holders at Stockholders Meetings Has Resulted From (1) Their 
Worries of the Depression Days; (2) the SEC Rules Governing ihe 





Solicitation of Proxies; (3) the Cooperation of Management in 
Making Meetings More Convenient as to Both Time and Location; 


“One of the Most Hopeful Signs 


and (4) the Circulation of the Minutes. He Traces the Growth of 
Stockholders’ Interest in Their Companies, Which He Hails as 


of the Corporate Post-War Era.” 


The growth of interest in the annual meetings of our large 
corporations is one of the most hopeful signs of the post war era. 





In the days 
before 1929, it s=e2=23weeeer: 
was almost — le eae 

unheard of 
for a_ stock- 
holder. to ap- 
pear in per- 
son at such a 
gathering and 
if he came he 
was too often 
made to feel 
he was not 
welcome and 
must not be 
seen or heard. 
Probably 
one of the 
best ways of 
indicating 
what an old 
style meeting 
was like, may be seen from the 
tale of a Chairman of a large bank 
who likes to relate that many years 
ago when he was with an institu- 
tion long since merged, a share- 
holder actually came to a meet- 
ing and what is more dared to of- 





Lewis D. Gilbert 





i the resolution? 


fer a resolution! The subject of 
One to commend 
the management on the fine work 
it had done during the year. In 
consternation the Presiding Offi- 
cer turned to the bank lawyer and 
after a whispered conference, he 
cleared his throat and stated that 


he regretted that even for such 
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Art Metals Construction 
| Bowser Inc. 

Cleveland Cliffs Iron Pid. 


115 Broadway, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 









| American Hardware Cliffs Corp. 


Bought - Sold - Quoted 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


2 
Y 


'a laudable purpose the motion 


could not be entertained since the 


minutes had been drawn up, rati- | 
fied and approved the day before! | 


What has brought about the 
great change? For today the aver- 
age meeting is now attended by 
many stockholders of all walks of 
life and representing all shades of 
opinion. It is fast becoming one 
of the few places where people 
who in the ordinary course of 
things would never rub elbows, 
hear views and opinions often dif- 
fering quite fundamentally from 
those they are accustomed to hear. 

The causes are many and varied 
—it will suffice here to list a 
few of them. 

(1) The worries of the depres- 
sions days. 

Editor’s Note: Lewis D. Gilbert, 
a private citizen of New York 
City, every year attends some 40 
meetings of companies in which 
he holds from 10 to 100 shares. 
As self-styled spokesman for 
small stockholder opinion, he 
claims te have done much to over- 
come stockholders’ traditional in- 
ertia. Recently returned from 
military service, Mr. Gilbert says 
that he is thoroughly primed to 


continue his “battle for corporate 


| democracy.” 


(Continued on page 977) 
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agement of Public Debt Can Prevent Sharp Swings in Business 


Activity. 


Holds Treasury, Through Proper Handling of Maturing 


Obligations, Can Exert Steadying Influence on Inflationary Forces. 
Contends Interest of Debt Not as Important as Sound Debt Man- 


agement Policy. 


A bulletin entitled “Management of the Public Debt” issued by 
Dean John T. Madden, Director of the Institute of International 


With 
the comple- 
tion of the 
Victory Loan 
drive in De- 
cember 1945 
came to an 
end the peri- 
od of financ- 
ing World War 
II, which re- 
sulted in a 
four and one- 
half-fold in- 
crease in the 
gross direct 
and . guaran- 
teed debt of 
the Federal 
Government 
from $61,363,867,932 on November 
30, 1941, to $278,681,970,658 on 
December 31, 1945. Management 
of this huge Federal debt in 
peacetime will differ from the 
technique and objectives of war- 
time debt administration. How- 
ever, the methods and sources 
utilized in financing the wartime 
deficits have to a considerable 
extent predetermined the post- 
war management of the debt. 





Dean J. T. Madden 


Problem of Debt Retirement 


The first problem that will con- 
front the Treasury will be whether 
to leave the public debt un- 
changed or to follow the practice 
of the past and reduce the public 
debt as rapidly as possible. After 
the Civil War the gross public 
debt of $2,755,763,000 as of June 
30, 1866, was gradually reduced 
to $961,432,000 on June 30, 1893. 
The First World War caused a 
sharp increase in the gross public 
debt from $1,282,044,000 on March 
31, 1917, to a peak of $26,596,702,- 
000 on Aug. 31, 1919, but between 
the latter date and Dec. 31, 1930, 
the debt was reduced to $16,026,- 
087,000. 


The Debt and Business Activity 


In analyzing the relationship of 
the public debt to business activ- 
ity the bulletin remarks: The ad- 
ministration of the public debt is 
deemed by many authorities in 
the field of public finance and 
credit a syitable means of influ- 
encing business activity and of 
preventing sharp swings in the 
business cycle. It is generally re- 
ferred to as the compensatory 
budget system which is supposed 
to operate somewhat as follows: 
During periods of prosperity when 
business activity is at a high level 
and employment is satisfactory 
the Treasury should endeavor to 
have a surplus and to retire out- 
standing debt. Since the surplus 
obtained by the Government is 
derived from taxes, the utilization 
of the tax money in retiring out- 
standing obligations would reduce 
the volume of deposits if the re- 
tired securities were held by the 
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© levitate cnrtaintataal 
.. | banks. 





On the other hand, if the 
obligations retired with the sur- 
plus came out of the holdings of 
investors other than the commer- 
cial banks, the volume of bank 
deposits would_remain unchanged. 
Since it is a more convenient and 
simpler procedure to pay matur- 
ing short-term obligations instead 
of refinancing them and applying 
the surplus to fetiring securities 
at their call dates, the Treasury 
in all probability will employ the 
Surplus tax funds to redeem 
short-term obligations held by the 
banks. 

On the other hand, during pe- 
riods of declining business activ- 
ity, and particularly when there is 
danger that the decline may be 
accompanied by a sharp rise in 
unemployment, the budget should 
be unbalanced by increasing Gov- 
ernment expenditures of a nature 
likely to stimulate business activ- 
ity. When the budgetary deficit 
is met with proceeds from sales of 
obligations to the commercial 
banks, it leads to an increase in 
deposits which are. purchasing 
power. This system has been em- 
ployed by some European coun- 


(Continued on page _975) 


Parrish to Admit Wenman 


Parrish & Co., 40 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading exchanges, will ad- 
mit Byrd Wenman, Jr., to partner- 
ship on March ist. Mr. Wenman 


in the past was a partner in Wen- 
man & Co. and did business as an 
individual dealer. 


Paine Webber to Admit 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Cur- 
tis, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange and other leading 
Exchanges, will admit William 
Paine LaCroix to limited partner- 
ship on March Ist. 
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Increased Production 
And Inflation 


Government Economist Upholds Generalization That Production 
Relieves Inflationary Pressure Is Correct, but Holds That Alle- 
viating Effect Is Far Less Than Supposed if Increase in Consumer 
Demand, Which Some Kinds of Production Causes, Is Not Taken 


Into Consideration. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—In various foreign countries the heritage 
of wartime inflation of purchasing power in the hands of the people 


is being at- 





tacked by cur- 
rency contrac- 


tion, capital 
levies, special 
taxation and 


other moneta- 
ry devices. In 
this country, 
where the 
problem is not 
so acute, at 
least not yet, 
there has been 
a great deal 
of public dis- 
cussion about 





the necessity 
of attacking 
the inflation 


danger by in- 
creasing the 
volume of goods on the markets. 

The latter method is not as 
simple as at first sight might ap- 
pear. When new goods are pro- 
duced, new purchasing power is 
generated in the form of payrolls 
and profits. Thus, the total stock 
of purchasing power in the pub- 
lic’s hands tends thus to be in- 
creased, the while the sale of the 
newly-produced goods is mopping 
up old purchasing power. 


For a discussion of the economic 
effects of new production vis-a-vis 
the inflation problem, the “Chron- 
icle’s’” Washington correspondent 
turned to Walter Salant, the eco- 
nomic advisor. of the Office of 
Stabilization Administrator. In 


Walter S. Salant 


well as the supply of goods and. 
if so, (2) whether the often re- 
peated statement that production 
is the cure for inflationary pres- 


‘}sure is correct, Mr. Salant replied 


as follows: 

The answers are (1) that. in- 
creased production does increase 
demand as well as supply but (2) 
that, generally speaking, it does 
reduce excess demand and allevi- 
ate inflationary pressure in the 
economy as a whole because its 
effect in increasing demand is in 
general less than its effect in rais- 
ing supply. Increased production 
of any particular commodity al- 
leviates inflationary pressure in 
the market for that commodity 
(and in the market for its sub- 
stitutes) although aggravating 
pressure in other markets. 


Pressures May Be Both Relieved 
ba And Intensified ; 


If your question refers to the 
effect of increased production on 
inflationary pressue in the mar- 
kets for consumers goods - and 
services alone, however, the effect 
depends upon what kind of pro- 
duction is increased. 

Consider first the effect of an 
increase of ten billion dollars in 
production of consumers goods. 
Not only is an additional ten bil- 
lion dollars worth of supply 
created but an additional ten bil- 
lion dollars of gross receipts is 





‘available for distribution. The 


‘reply to our questions: (1) wheth- | resulting increase in demand for 


er increased production does not 


increase the demand for goods as 


| Consumers goods, however, is sub- 


(Continued on page 989) 
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The Effect of Foreign Trade on. 


Canadian and U. S. Industry 


By GILBERT E. JACKSON* 


Fellow, Royal Statistical Society, London 
Former Advisor to the Bank of England, Economist of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, and Member Canadian War Labor Board. 


Canadian Economist Decries the 


Special Pleading for Individual 


Interests, Which Has Been the Mainspring of American Conduct in 


Foreign Trade. 


Declares That the Canadian and U. S. Tariffs of 


1930-1931 Blocking Trade Channels, Climaxed Our Previous “Suici- 


dal” Behavior. 


Professor Jackson Adduces Statstics Showing 


That Both in Canada and the United States National Income Largely 


Depends on Export Industries. 


Stating That From 1925 Onward 


the North American Capitalist Has Performed the Job of Global 
Pump-Priming. He Pleads for the Pending Loan From Canada 
to Britain, and Urges That Both the U. S. and Canada Conclude a 
Series of Such Arrangements “While There Is Still Time.” 

No sooner does one start talking about any postwar markets 


abroad, than all the questions come 


up, as to means of payment, trade 





barriers, com- © 


parative price 
levels and 
rates of ex- 
change, on 


the settlement 
of which, con- 
structively, 
depend all 
trading possi- 
bilities from 
henceforth. 
Instead, I 
shall . state--in.: 
general terms 
the problems 
as I see them: 
looking at the 
wood, as it. 
were, instead 
of examining 
the. trees. 
Almost no product is now mar- | 
kKeted, the cost of which does not 








Gilbert E. Jackson 


= 4 


include some payment to the 
chemical industry. Thus, almost 


ino branch of our economic life 


can expand, without benefiting 
the chemical industry. The con- 
verse is equally true, that almost 
no branch of our economic life 
can wither, without at least some 
damage to the chemical industry. 

You. may remember a great 


_ | figure in my country, the late Sir 

Edward Beatty, whom some of 
jus still mourn. Sir Edward was 
| Chairman and President: of the 
“‘} Canadian Pacific Railway, and, of 
course, its spokesman. His most 





*An address by Prof. Jackson 
before the Chemical Market Re- 
New York, 


search Association, 


| Feb. 14, 1946. 
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Put & Gall Brokers 
Receive Nominations | 


S. D. Harnden has been noni- 


inated for President of the Put 
and Call Brokers and Dealers As- 
sociation, Inc. by the Committee 
on Nominations. B. M. Balson, of 
Balson and Durham, and A. A. 
Feder of Daniel Filer, Inc., were 
nominated as directors. 
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The investment banking frater- 
nity was not particularly im- 
pressed with the Treasury’s an- 
nouncement that it will retire ap- 
proximately $2,770,000,000 of ma- 
turing certificates, notes and bonds 
between March 1 and March 15 
next. 


That is the bankers did not read 
into the announcement any con- 
crete indication of a change in the 
government’s cheap money policy. 
It was accepted merely as a 
straight action by the Treasury to 
apply part of its tremendous and 
unneeded cash balance in a man- 
ner designed to reduce its carry- 
ing costs. 

Since by far the bulk of the 
securities to be retired are held 
by commercial banks and only 
a relatively small part by Re- 
serve central banks or non-bank 
investors, the overall effect on 





the money market is viewed as 
negligible. 

The light in which investment 
bankers see the situation is best 
indicated by the brisk bidding 
which marked two important flo- 
tations during the week, one a 
corporate issue, and the other a 
long-term bond offering by the 
Port of New York Authority. The 
latter was sold on a cost basis 
which set a new low record for 
bonds of a quasi-public body. 

Bankers now are inclined to 
look for the yield basis on gov- 
ernment bonds to get down to a 
2% basis, and quite evidently 
this expectation was in the 
minds of the group which bid 
in Southern Pacific’s latest $50,- 
000,000 of 254s at 99.52. 


Cutting Coupons °46 Style 


Normally the investor is gen- 
erally accepted as the party who 
sits back and “clips his coupons.” 
But the shoe has been on the 
other foot for a long time now 
and gives promise of pinching a 
whole lot more before the inves- 
tor becomes used to the new style. 

For years, or ever since 1935, 
or thereabouts, corporate issuers 
have been “clipping” the cou- 
pons, that is refunding at stead- 
ily tower interest rates, and the 
end is not yet in sight. 
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HARDY & HARDY 


11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-4490 


A fortnight ago Southern Pa- | 
cific refunded $50,000,000 of 40- 
year 334%, marketed only last | 
September, with a new issue, of | 
similar maturity carrying a 2%% | 
coupon. The latter were reoffered | 
publicly at 101% to give the buyer | 
a yield of 2.81%. 

This week the company re- 
financed a block of 3%4s of 50 
years maturity, sold as part of 
the September operation, with 
an equal amount of new 24s of 
similar maturity. These bonds 
were reoffered by bankers at 
100 to yield 2.75% to the buyer. 


Port of N. Y. Authority 


On Tuesday the Port of New 
York Authority opened bids for 
its offering of $18,757,000 of new 
40-year general and refunding 
bonds. Four banking groups were 
in the running with the successful 
syndicate paying the issuer a price 
of 97.30 for 1%s for an interest 
cost to the Authority of 1.358%, 
by far the lowest in the agency’s 
history. 

The price on reoffering was 
9814. The three other bidders 
sought the bonds as 1%¢s and their 
9 ranged from 98.056 to 


Two Groups to Bid 


Should the Northern Pacific 
Railway, as now expected, under- 
take to refinance its $55,000,000 of 
collateral trust 44s, due 1975, in 
the near future it is indicated that 
the project will not suffer for 
want of at least two competing 
bids. ; 
Until the other day it was in- 
‘dicated that only one banking 
syndicate, headed by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc., was showing 
any real interest in this poten- 
tial business. 


But now it develops that Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co. and associ- 
ates, has been doing some quiet 
figuring on this prospective deal 
too and intends to be in the 
field with a rivalling bid when, 
as and if the refinancing is 
undertaken. 

















Getchell Mine, Inc. 
Nickel Offsets, Ltd. 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Hort, Rose & TROSTER, 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 





Teletype: NY 1-375 





EE = GB ABBR 


Chicago and 
Southern Airlines, Inc. 


Continental 
Airlines, Inc. 


BURNHAM & COMPANY 
members New York Stock Exchange 
associate members N.Y.Curb Exchange 
15 Broad Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
telephone: HAnover 2-6388 
> —— Oe 








BLOCKS of 


WHITEHALL 3-0557 


BANKS — DEALERS 


We are prepared to bid firm on 


SECURITIES 


Prompt Action—Offerings Wanted 


Blair F. Claybaugh & Co. 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


Tele. NY 1-2178 


72 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Harrisburg - Pittsburgh - Syracuse - Miami Beach 











BArclay 7-0570 


KOLD-HOLD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Electric Refrigeration Equipment 
A low priced speculation 
PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 


FRANKLIN COUNTY COAL 
COMMON 


CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


F.H. KOLLER & CO., Inc. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


*NY 1-1026 


Curb and Unlisted 


Securities 





MICHAEL HEANEY, Mgr. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mgr. 


Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 6 
Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 


ACTIVE MARKETS=———— 


Billings & Spencer 
Citizens Utilities 


Common 














Great American Industries 
Common : 


Kingan Co. 
Common & Pfd. 


Soya Corp. of America 





| 39 Broadway, N.Y. 6 








SIEGEL & CO. 


Digby 4-2370 
Teletype NY 1-1942 














Does Russia Expect Capitalism to 
Finance Communism? 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 


Washington Observer Contrasts Attitude of Russia Toward Capital- 
ism and the Proposals for a Loan From U. S. and Points Out That 
in View of Reparations Exacted by Russia From Germany and 
| Other Axis Partners, the Amount Required Has Been Reduced 


From $6 Billions to $1 Billion. 


Holds Russia Better Able io 


Repay Because of Her Gold Than Britain, but Notes That Because 
Russia’s Foreign Trade Is Insignificant, Repayment With Goods 


May Be Difficult. 


Sees No Chance of Payment of Czarist Debts. 


While Washington is discussing actual and contemplated pro- 
posals for large-scale Government lending abroad, including a loan 
i 


to the Soviet 
Union, Pre- 
mier Stalin, 
broad casting 
to his Russian 
constituents, 
has again 
traced a firm 
front line of 
“capitalist en- 
circlem en t” 
around the 
USSR. Rus- 
sia’s fourth 
Five Year 
Pian is. to 
make the 
country 
stronger than 
ever. To what 
extent the 
USSR _ counts 
upon American financial and eco- 
nomic assistance in carrying out 
that plan still remains to be dis- 
closed. 


There is no doubt that Russia’s 
actions in international confer- 
ences during the past few years 
have served to drain much of the 
sympathy which the USSR’s hero- 
ic struggle against the Nazis de- 
veloped here and elsewhere. Rus- 
sia’s insistence in throwing its 
new-found weight around may 





Herbert M. Bratter 


achieve . immediate diplomatic 
‘victories,’ but does. not build 
goodwill, in which Moscow ap- 


pears not to be interested. Per- 


Benguet Cons. Mines 


Great American 
Industries 


Hartman Tobacco. 
A. Frank-Guenther Law 


Preferred 


§. WEINBERG & Co. 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
60 Wall Street Telephone 
New York 5 Whitehall 3-7830 
Bell Teletype NY 1-2763 








‘|ballerina said: 


|postwar committee 








Carbon Monoxide 
Eliminator 


American Insulator 


Preferred & Common 





PETER BARKEN 


32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 4-6430 Tele. NY 1-2500 





haps the Kremlin feels confident 
that without our goodwill it ulti- 
mately can get ouf help, on the 
theory that a capitalist country 
will always export its surplus pro- 
duction rather than voluntarily 
endure unemployment. 


In seeking to understand the 
extreme suspicion and hatred of 
foreigners by the Russians, the 
writer was struck by an incident 
recorded by Eve Curie in her 
book, “Journey Among Warriors.” 
Miss Curie while in Russia visited 
a famous ballerina, Mme. Olga 
Lepeshinskaya. To Miss Curie the - 
“IT am 25 -— about 
the age of the Soviet regime. I am 
a daughter of the October Revolu- 
tion. I have never known any- 
thing else than the fight of the 
Russian people against capitalism 
and fascism.” 

If the United States is to play 
its “international cooperation” 
role and help world reconstruc- 
tion, Russia’s claims for attention 
cannot be overlooked. None of the 
other United Nations has suffered 
any greater losses or made greater 
sacrifices in defending _ itself 
against the Axis. It was not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Premier 
Stalin should have expressed in- 
terest in a large loan from Amer- 
ica during his conversations last 
Fall with members of the House 
in Moscow, 
and later with Senator Claude 
Pepper. On both occasions Stalin 


put the measure of the USSR’s fi- 


(Continued on page 1000) 





*CONSOLIDATED 
INDUSTRIES 


Units 


GENERAL PANEL 
GLOBE AIRCRAFT 


*SILVER CREEK 
PRECISION 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


*Prospectus on Request 


J. F. Reilly & Co., inc. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 


40 Exch. Pl., New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-4785 
Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2733-34-35 


Private Wires to 
Boston, Chicago & Los Angeles 








Getchell Mines 


and 


Master Tire & 
Rubber 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


HARRISON & SCHULTZ 


64 Wall St., New York 5 
Phone HAnover 2-7872 Tele. NY 1-621 














Brockway Motors 
Crescent 
Public Service 


— Ko 


P. J. Steindler & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
11 Broadway, New York 4 
Digby 4-0330 NY 1-1340 
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Railroad Securities Again at the ‘‘Cross-Roads’’? 


By W. WENDELL REUSS* 


Mr. Reuss Enumerates Past and Future Uncertainties Affecting Railroad Earn- 
ings and Contends That Despite These Uncertainties There Are Rosier Days 
Ahead for the Railroads. Sees Possible Freight Rate Rise as Offsetting Wage 
Increases and Concludes That Railroad Operating Results, Notwithstanding Poor 
Early 1946 Reports, Will Compare Favorably With Highly Satisfactory 1944 


wings. 





Price-wise, 
holders just now are confronted 
with another of those “‘cross-road”’ 
influences that have ben experi- 
encea upon so > 
Many occa- 


sions in the 
last three 
years. 


In the past, 
a holder of 
railroad se- 
curities, price- 
wise, has 
faced the ef- 
fects of: 

1. The’ early 
sweepingly 
success fu | 
gains of the 
Nazis in Eu- 
rope; 

2. Pearl Har- 
bor; 

3. Senator 
Wheeler’s 
leanings toward a_ special tax 
on profits realized from de- 
faulted railroad securities; 

4. The uncertainties of the extent 
and cost of a wage rise for the 
railroad employees, and what 
relief, if any, would be afford- 
ed by a rate rise; 

5. Invasion of Africa 
Americans) ; 

6. Invasion of Italy and subse- 
quent collapse of Mussolini; 
7. “D” Day and the sweeping 
8 
9 
1 





W. Wendell Reuss 


(by the 


gains made across Normandy; 
. The demise of President Roose- 
velt; 
. “V-E” Day for Europe; 
0.“V-J” Day for the Pacific. 


Further Uncertainties 


Now, railroad security holders 
are faced with strike-reconversion 
influences—i. e. how long it will 
be before the automobile-steel- 
strike effects have been elimin- 
ated, reconversion completed and 
the upward spiral- in railroad 
freight traffic resumed; also, con- 
fronting railroad security holders 
currently is the uncertainty of 
how much further of a wage rise 
will finally be accorded railroad 





*An address delivered Feb. 18, 
1946 by W. Wendell Reuss of Mc- 
Laughlin, Reuss & Co. under aus- 
pices of Buckley Brothers at Hotel 
Alexander, Hagerstown, Md., be- 
fore group of representatives of 
banking and other financial insti- 
tutions. 


(Continued on page 999) 
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AETNA 
STANDARD | 


Directors Vote 
Stock Split-Up 


: Leading designer and manu- 
facturer of heavy industries 
equipment. Potential domes- 
tic and foreign markets indi- 
cate “boom” time ahead for 
company. 
Available at less than 8 times 
: earnings, as against 15 times 
q earnings for competitive is- 
4 sues in similar lines, equity 
lends itself for inclusion in 
porcfolios of all discriminating 
investors. Balance sheet ex- 
cerpts of June 1945 show a 
working capital position of 
better than $2,000,000 and 
earnings per share of $4.16. 


Copies of Report \ 
Available on Request 


LUCKHURST &CO. 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Ass'n | } 


40 Exchange Pl., New York 5, N. Y. 
i ‘ 


























railroad  security® 


Trends in Public Utility Values 


By HAROLD H. YOUNG* 


Analyst Points Out That Public Utilities Have Vast Opportunities 
for Expansion and That the New Business Will More Than Offset 
Losses Resulting From the Discontinuation of War Time Industrial 
Load. ‘Notes Improvement in Capitalization Structures of Many 
Utilities and the Beneficial Effects of Low Interest Rates. Holds 


Both Preferred and Common Stocks of Many 


ter Returns Than Industrials and 


Utilities Furnish Bet- 
That a Fruitful Field for Invest- 


ment Is in Operating Company Stocks. 


Public utility securities have 


established thernselves firmly as 


among the most desirable mediums of investment. One of the basic 





reasons is the ‘ 
record of con- 
sistent and 
conspicuous 
growth in the 
use of the util- 
ity services 
and this trend 
promises to 
continue. 
Whereas, at 
the moment, 
the output of 
electricity is 
showing some 
reduction, this 
is primarily 
due to the de- 
cline of strict- 


! 


4s ah i ceo 








ly wartime 
business. This 
does not 
promise to affect earnings se- 
riously because much of the war 
load was carried at little or 
no profit. On the other hand, as 
soon as appliances are back on the 
market in quantity, the companies 
ean do very aggresive building of 
their commercial and residential 
leads, which loads return three or 


four times as much per kilowatt 
heur as the industrial load which 
has been lost. Once the log-jam is 
broken in the construction indus- 


Harold H. Young 


try, hundreds of thousands of new 
homes: will be built, all potential 


| users of great quantities of gas 


and electricity. 
The financial structures of util- 


| ity companies have been greatly 
| strengthened. 
should be 
jregulatory bodies. especially the 


Credit for this 
divided between the 


Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion, and the managements of the 
companies who have adopted en- 
lightened views on what they 


| should do to make their companies 


sound. Conspicuous achievements 
of recent years have included a 


| big increase in business with very 
| little or no increase in outstanding 


securities so that investment in 
plant per dollar of revenue has 
declined sharply; also, funded 
debt. per dollar of revenue has 
been going down. Manymillions 
of dollars of inflationary items 
have been removed from plant ac- 
counts. Depreciation policies have 
been much more conservative as 
reflected in higher annual charges 





*Excerpts from an address by 
Mr. Young, Public Utility Analyst 
for. Eastman, Dillon & Co., before 
the Bond Club, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Feb. 18, 1946. 





(Continued on page 1004) 








February 15, 1946 


We are pleased to announce that 


RICHARD L. WEIDENBACHER 


is now associated with us. 


ROBERT L. WHITTAKER]& Co. 
Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 


KINgsley 2963 
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120 BROADWAY 





WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 


C. RUSSELL LEA 
I COMMANDER, U.S.N.R. 


j HAS BEEN RELEASED FROM ACTIVE DUTY 
AND IS NOW ASSOCIATED WITH US 


| Reynolds & Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


TEL. RECTOR 2-8600 


NEw Yor«K 5 









































We are pleased to announce that 


Lron ABBETT 


has been elected President 


and 


Harry I. PrRankarp, 2ND 


has been elected Executive Vice-President 


LOorp, 


ABBETT & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


63 Wall Street, New York 


CHICAGO 


February 14, 1946 


LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA 








Fach of the undersigned announces that 


Harry I. Pranxkarp, 2npD 


has been elected President and Director 


Affiliated Fund, Inc. 
American Business Shares, Inc. 


Union Trusteed Funds, Ine. 


February 14, 1946 











































lavnvesrons & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


eo 


ANNOUNCE THAT ON AND AFTER 


FEBRUARY 13, 
WILL BE 


1946 THEIR OFFICES 
LOCATED AT 


317 MONTGOMERY STREET 


SAN 


SUTTER 


PRIVATE WIRES e 


FRANCISCO 4, 


1852 


CALIFORNIA 


TWX S.F. 1089 
NEW YORK » SAN FRANCISCO » LOS ANGELES 
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WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 


HENRY GRADY WELLS, JR. 


1S NOW ASSOCIATED WITH US IN OUR 


MUNICIPAL BOND DEPARTMENT 








crite 


SS anal teniiitee 
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DONALD MACKINNON & CO E 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES # 

STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS = 

GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING, NEW YorRK 1 S,N.Y. 

“Sh caathaghon CIRCLE 77-4907 A.T.&T. NY 11-2505 : 
FEBRUARY 18, 1946 = 
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Western Securities Co. 

KENNEWICK, WASH. — Cecile 
Bates is forming Western Securi- 
ties Co. with offices at 10 Avenue 
C, to engage in a securities busi- 
ness, 


BALTIMORE 








Bayway Terminal 
Davis Coal & Coke 


Emerson Drug 
Common 


Noxzema Chemical 


New Bedford Rayon 
“BRB” 


STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 


Members New York & Baltimore Stock 

Exchanges and other leading exchanges 

6 8. CALVERT ST., BALTIMORE 2 
Bell Teletype BA 393 

New York Telephone Rector 2-3327 











BOSTON 





Berkshire Fine Spinning Assoc. 
Dwight Manufacturing Company 
Globe Steel Tube 
Johnson Automatics, Inc. 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Parker Appliances 
United Elastic Corporation 
Waltham Watch Common 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


31 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
HANcock 8200 Teletype BS 424 
N. Y. Telephone CAnal 6-8100 





Pa 





TRADING MARKETS 


Boston Edison 
Boston & Maine Prior Pfd. 
New England Lime Common 

Submarine Signal 





Dayton Haigney & Company 
75 Federal Street, Bosten 10 


Private New York Telephone 
REctor 2-5035 





Over Smaller War Plants 


increase in bank loans to small 
during 1946. 


..@-nalt of these loans have been 
in amounts of $10,000 or less.” 

RFC, on Jan. 28, 1946, took over 
the loan activities of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation. SWPC 
loan offices are being continued 
under RFC direction, and SWPC 
personnel engaged in making 
loans-to small bus:ness have been 
transferred to RFC. 

“RFC, in addition to handling 
its own small business loans, has 
also serviced all SWPC loans,” Mr. 
Henderson said. “The 31 RFC re- 
gional loan agencies, from Feb. 21, 
1942, through Dec. 31 last—a pe- 
riod of three years and ten and 
one-third months—authorized a 
total of 6,661 loans aggregating 
$220,378,000 to small businesses, 





or an average of about $33,000 per 
loan. Thus, the transfer of 
LOUISVILLE 








American Air Filter 
American Turf Ass’n 
Girdler Corporation 
Merchants Distilling Co. 
Louisville Gas Pref. 
Winn & Lovett Grocery 








THE BANKERS BOND ce. 


Incorporated 
Ist Floor, Kentucky Home Life Bldg. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
Long Distance 238-9 Bell Tele. LS 186 





























PHILADELPHIA 





Textiles, Inc. 
Reda Pump Company 
Osgood Company 


Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—WHitehall 3-7253 

; Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 





We Suggest 


Oregon Portland Cement Co. 


Common Class “‘A”’ 


z Capacity—900,000 barrels annually 
Book value—around $18. 


earnings all 


through war 









peri 
° Company would benefit substantial- 
ly ~ reduction. 
uge highwa 
ready to start. oe ee 
Market about 12% 


Circular available 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69 








DES MOINES 


WHEELOCK & CUMMINS 


2elidl 
I 


INCORPORATED . 





Iowa Power & Light Co. 


Preferreds 


United Light & Rys. 


Preferreds 


Rath Packing Co. 


Common 





EQUITABLE BUILDING 
DES MOINES 9, IOWA 


Phone 4-7159 Bell Tele. DM 184 





Southern Advance 
Bag & Paper Co. 


Common Stock 


Grinnell Corp. 


Common Steck 





BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 


Pennypacker 8200 - PH 30 
Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 





According to a statement released on Feb. 
Henderson, Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 


Predicts Greater RFC Loans to Small Business 


Charles B. Henderson, Chairman of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, States 909%, of RFC Loans 
Have Gone to Small Business. 


RFC Has Taken 


Corporation. 


18, by Charles B. 
a sharp 
business enterprises is expected 


“Approximately 90% of all business loan authorizations of RFC 
have’ been to small business concerns,’ 


’ Mr. Henderson said. 


fe ‘Nearly 





SWPC’s loan business to RFC wil! 
not necessitate any fundamental 
change in RFC loan overations.” 

Managers of all RFC loan agen- 
cies have been instructed to push 
forward vigorously the small bus- 
iness loan program of the Govern- 
ment. 





George Dean Rejoins 
H. Wood as Vice-Pres. 


ST. PAUL, Minn.—Harold E. 
Wood & Co., First National Bank 
Building, announce that George 
W. Dean, Lieutenant USNR, has 
returned to the firm as a vice- 
president. Added to the sales de- 
partment are Herman E. Aul- 
mann, Jr., Ist Lieutenant VU. S. 
Army Air Corps, and Robert D. 
Lacey, formerly Lieutenant Com- 
mander USNR. 


Francis H. Hassing, formerly 
Lieutenant USNR, has become as- 
sociated with the firm as head 
of the analytical department. 


Rambo-Keen Elects 
New Officers 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — An- 
nouncement is made of the elec- 
tion of the following new officers 
of the Philadelphia investment 
firm of Rambo, Keen, Close & 
Kerner,: Inc.: Joseph B. Keen, 
Chairman of the Board; L. Paul 
Close} President; and Russell W. 
Schaffer, Vice-President. Other 
officers, who were reelected are: 
Ormond Rambo. Jr., Raymund J. 
Kerner and Edmund J. Davis, 
Vice-Presidents, Harry F. Green, 
Treasurer, and Harold Barr, Sec- 
retary. 











W. W. Wells & Co. Opens 


W. Worthington Wells is engag- 
ing in an investment business 
from offices at 200 West 72d St. 
New York City, under the firm 
name of W. W. Wells & Co. 








SPARTANBURG 








~ Southern | 
Textile Securities 


AND 


Properties 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


(Established 1892) 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


L. D. 51 Teletype SPBG 17 














UTICA, N 





Dealer Inquiries Invited 


Philadelphia Co. common 
Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Stec! Corp. com. 
Pittsburgh Railways 
Vinco Corp. 

Sterling Motor Truck 
Warner Co. common 











H. M. Byllesby & Company 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Steck Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Tele. PH 73 








Utica & Mohawk 
Cotton Mills 


“Makers of Utica & 
Mohawk Percale Sheets” 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


MOHAWK VALLEY 


re Sncaistuahhd 
238 Genesee St., Utica 2, N. Y. 
Tel. 4-3195-6 Tele, UT 16 











Public Utility Securities 











Comparatively Little Difference Between Listed and 
Unlisted Electric-Gas Stocks 


The accompanying table of electric-gas operating company stocks 


listed on the Stock Exchange, on the Curb and Over-Counter 


(in- 


cluding out-of-town exchanges) indicates relatively little difference 


between the three groups. As might be expected, however, 
listed on the Exchange tend toward greater 


somewhat higher 
unlisted issues. 
board” stocks would be somewhat 
lower than the curb issues if Mis- 
souri Public Service, with its very 
low yield, is omitted from the 
latter group—this would raise the 
average yield to nearly 4.5%, or 
about the same as the over-coun- 
ter group. 

Pennsylvania Power & Light 
has been excluded from the Stock 
Exchange list because it is some- 
what unseasoned, the dividend 
rate has not yet been officially 
indicated, and the stock is appar- 
ently discounting somewhat the 
anticipated large tax savings in 
1946. 

Utility stocks have been some- 
what “easier” 
ably due to general market ir- 


regularities and perhaps to fears | 
regarding rate cuts. A number of | 


states are investigating the rate 
situation, but no particularly dras- 
tic rate orders have yet been is- 
sued. Pacific Gas & Electric has 
been ordered to reduce natural gas 
rates by $3,500,000. Indiana Gov- 
»rnor Gates and the Public Service 
Commission have “invited” utili- 


ties in that state to reduce rates | 


‘ A the issues 
uniformity and sell ata 


average. price-earnings: ratio than the Curb and 





The yield on “big® 


recently, presum- | 


order to pass on to customers the 
savings resulting from abolition 
of excess profits taxes. 
| Yields on utility common stocks 
|continue attractive as compared 
| with those on prime industrial 
| equities. Hirsch & Co., in a review 
of the utility stocks, recently 
pointed out that the average divi- 
dend record for utilities is much 
more favorable than for industrial 
and rail stocks. In the years 1920- 
40 average diVidends on utility 
stocks never dropped more than 
38% below peak year payments, 
| while the. decline on industrials 
average as high as 71% of peak 
year payments, and on rails 86%. 
The utility group contains a 
‘large number of long dividend 
records including Washington Gas 
Light (1867), Consolidated Edison 





(1893), Boston Edison (1897), 
Commonwealth Edison (1890), 
|Cleveland Elec. Illum. (1902), 


| Philadelphia Electric (1902), Pa- 
cific Lighting (1909), Pacific Gas 
& Electric (1919), North Ameri- 
can (1909), and American Light & 
| Traction (1904). It would be hard 
to match these records in the in- 








about $25-30,000,000 a year, in! dustrial list. 
Price- 
Price Dividend Yield Share Earn. 
Listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange: About Rate About Earnings Ratios 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric- 13 $0.48 3.7% $0.56 23.2 
Commonwealth Edison ____- 33 1.40 4.3 1.80 18.4 
Consolidated Edison N. Y. 35 1.60 4.6 3.9 20.1 
Detroit. Edison _ sicatisle tt x 27 1.20 4.5 1.08 25.0 
Florida Power Corp..____..~.:_-~- Feat 18 .80 4.5 1.02 17.6 
Houston Lighting - 89 3.60 4.0 4.64 19.2 
Idaho Power SRS 42 1.60 3.8 2.92 14.4 
Indianapolis Power & Light_ wees * 29 1.26 4.1 1.90 15.2 
Pacific Gas & Electric __-- e rEg 45 2.00 4.5 2.17 20.8 
Philadelphia Electric -- satin ditt saciia talent 29 1.20 4.2 1.59 18.3 
Public Service of Colorado__ eH TES 37 1.65 45 2.53 14.6 
Southern California Edison__- -- ‘Sealy 37 1.50 4.1 1.72 21.5 
Averages -- a lO al 4.2' 19.0 

Listed on New York Curb: 

California Electric Power_---_- wads 13 $0.60 4.6% $1.04 12.5 
Cleveland Electric HDlumin ating__ 46 2.00 4.4 1.95 23.7 
Consolidated Gas ‘(Baltimore )_ ‘ 87 3.60 4.2 4.41 19.8 
Duke Power a: a ae 4.00 3.9 4.75 21.7 
Hartford Electric Light ; 72 2.75 3.8 3.29 21.9 
Missouri Public Service_ ‘ 30 .60 2.0 2.90 10.4 
Montana Dakota Utilities- = 13 .60 4.6 95 13.7 
Mountain States Power 32 1.50 4.7 2.10 15.3 
Pennsylvania Water & Power_ sinks ‘ 84 4.00 4.8 4.97 16.9 
Tampa Electric , Sabie 34 1.60 4.7 1.99 17.1 
Averages —-. : LR 4.2%% 17.3 

(Continued on page 997) 
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We maintain an active 


trade in those 
our 








PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 


many public utility companies and through 
the facilities of our direct private wire 
system are especially equipped to 


various 
located. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


market in the stocks of 


markets where 
offices are 














American Gas & Power common 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend Ry. 


Deep Rock 


Oil common 


Federal Water & Gas Co. 


Northern New England common 











BEE aor i ERE A Ne 


TREAT MEE err Ae aRNTENNNT BS § oe 


Robbins & Myers common 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & CO. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicago 
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The Foreign Trade Outlook British Loan Opposed 


Senators» Wheeler and Johnson Broadcast Opinions. Wheeler 


By JOHN 


ABBIN K* 


Chairman, National Foreign Trade Council 


Mr. Abbink Points Out- Fhat-Despite World-Wide. Demand for 
American Products, There: Is No Exporters’ Eldorado in Sight. 


Favors Voluntary Altotments of 


Goods for Overseas by Exporters 


in Order to Forestall Danger of Disruption of Consumption De- 
mands and Expanding Interference by Government in Our Econ- 


omy. Sees Short-Term Prospect 


Twice the Prewar Level, and a Still Larger Expansion 


of U. S. Export Totals More Than 
in a Later 


Period. Favors U. S.-British Fimancial Accord as Promoting For- 
eign Trade and Holds Cost of Loan, Even if Not Repaid, Will Be 


Insignificant to Taxpayers. 


Looks for Favorable Developments 


From Coming International Trade Conference and Says Problem 
of Retaining South American Trade “May Soon Become Acute.” 


When the record of this era 


in business history is written, it 


will doubtless indicate the futility of economic-analysis and forecast 


during a pe- 
riod of wide- 
spread unrest. 
At no time, in 
Our genera- 
tion certainly, 
has there been 
more con- 
fusion of 
thought as to 
what may im- 
pend imme- 
diately, even 
in our own 
country; nor 
less fact on 
which to base 
a projection 
for the inter- 
national fu- 
ture that 
‘would be bet- 
ter than a hopeful guess. 


Consequently, 1 hope you will 
not expect me to follow too liter- 
ally the title your committee as- 
signed for my remarks at the be- 
ginning of this program. Instead 
of making highly speculative pre- 
dictions from fragmentary and 
sometimes controversial data, I 
propose to offer some comment 
on prevailing problems and phe- 
nomena in foreign trade, and on 





John Abbink 


obvious developments and trends | 


that I hope will prove worthy of 
the time we spend in discussion, 
permitting each of you to draw 
such conclusions as may seem 
justified. 


No Exporters’ Eldorado 


On one point all probably will 
agree—the demand for products 
of every kind is world wide, and 
unprecedented. In happier cir- 
cumstances this might be consid- 
ered the exporters’ Eldorado, with 
overseas customers clamoring for 

*Address by Mr. Abbink before 
the Chicago World Trade Confer- 
ence, Chicago, Feb. 18, 1946. 





shipment of fantastic: orders, and 
no terms barred. Actually, the 
situation inspires considerable ap- 
prehension, because the impact of 
world demand added to pressure 
from. .insistent buyers at home 
leads to the threat of prolonged 
government controls. Now that 
the emergency has ended which 
required wartime integration of 
our whole economy under com- 
petent directors drafted tempo- 
rarily into the public service, it 
is characteristic of the political 
figures who replace them in 
Washington that they offer sta- 
tistical excuse for continued reg- 
ulation. Without question § the 
productive capacity of the United 
States will be put under consider- 
able strain over the coming 
months to fill domestic and over- 
seas requirements, but the stress 
can be greatly relieved and much 
more quickly overcome if existing 
bureaucratic restrictions are re- 
duced immediately to a sensible 
minimum, and there is an end to 
talk of indefinite regimentation. 
Business is far better able than 
government to allocate products, 
whether of industry or agricul- 
ture. It has every ,incentive to 
be fair, because its future de- 
pends upon satisfied customers, 
and a comparative few months of 
all-out production freed from in- 
expert restriction will greatly 





extremely tight situation. 


It is surprising to note that 
there are a few business men 
who urge the retention of con- 
trols contrived during the past 
several years, in the hope that 
they will be spared the onus of 
self-imposed rationing. They feel 
it would be pleasanter to hide be- 
hind a Washington directive than 
to apportion shipments on an 
equitable basis themselves. They 


(Continued on page 992) 














resenting investments 


Northern California, 


NEW YORK S$ 


20 PINE STREET 
NEW YORK 5 





OVERING THE COAST 


Los Angeles County alone has more people than each of 
38 states in the Union. 


In 1945, 480 new factories and 364 plant expansions rep- 


KAISER & Co. 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 


of $137,500,000 were launched in 


TOCK EXCHANGE 


1500 RUSS BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 

















LOCAL 


RHODES-HAVERTY BLDG. 
Teletype AT 288 





STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
CORPORATE BONDS 


The Robinson-Humphrey Company 


Established 1894 


STOCKS 


ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
Long Distance 108 

















ease what now seems to be an/| 











Asserts State Department Appears More Interested in Foreign 
Nations Than in Our Own Welfare. Johnson Proposes Financing 


--Lean Through Private Sources. 
Will Defeat Measure. 


In a broadcast over the National Broadcasting Co. network on 
Feb: 16, Senator Burton» K: Wheeler (D.), of Montana, and Senator 
Edwin C. Johnson (D.), of Colo-@ 


Both Are of Opinion Congress 





rado, were interviewed regarding 
the proposed loan to Great Brit- 
ain. Both Senators expressed op- 





Sen. Burt. K. Wheeler 


Sen. E. C. Johnson 


position to the form of the. pro- 
posal and both expressed the view 
that there was an overwhelming 
sentiment against the measure and 
that it was doubtful whether it 
would receive the approval of 
Congress. 

In his opening remarks, Sena- 
tor Johnson stated that “in pre- 
senting the proposal for a British 
loan, the State Department and 
the Treasury have not been frank 
with the Congress and the coun- 
try. Mr. Vinson makes the bold 
statement that the British loan ‘is 


|-—-almost every country on the 





in no way a precedent for other 
loans, and yet every American 
school boy should know that al- 
most every European and Asiatic 
nation wants a similar loan, and 
that the British loan will and 
must set the pattern for jall of 
these loans. It is my opinion that 
our State and Treasury officials 
who are now planning huge loans 
to all the world are using the 
British loan to start an avalanche 
of foreign loans. It is the foot in 
the door, the camel’s nose in the 
tent. The British loan is indeed a 
precedent, a mighty bad prece- 
dent.” 

Senator Wheeler expressed the 
view that a loan of three or four 
billion to Great Britain “is neces- 
sarily going to put Britain on a 
sound basis” while Senator John- 
son stated that Britain’s problem 
“was chronic” and that a loan can 





merely overeome a temporary dif- 


Both Democratic Senators were 
of the strong opinion that if the 
loan is granted it would be a 
precedent for application for loans 
from other countries, which our 
Government could not deny. Said 
Senator Wheeler: 

“When I was in Europe recent- 
ly, not only were the British say- 
ing that they had to have a loan, 
but France, Italy, Greece, Turkey 


continents of Europe and Asia in- 
dicated they would insist upon a 
loan in order, as they say, to build 
up world trade and to free the 
economy of the world, Moreover, 
there are the South American 
countries to be considered as 
well.” 

And to this, Senator Johnson 
added: 

“We are asked to loan Socialist 
Britain four billion dollars, and 
Nationalistic China 2 billion dol- 
lars, and Socialist Communist 
France two and a half billion, plus 
one to six billion for Communist 
Russia—a grand total of 10 to 15 
billion to finance nations that 
publicly and officially denounce 
capitalism. The free enterprise 





system of America is in open con- 
‘lict with the closed and con- 
trolled economies of Europe. They 
are the bitter trade rivals of this 
capitalistic democracy.” 
Regarding the value of main- 
taining our trade to Britain as a 
motive for granting the loan, Sen- 


Wall Street Riders 
Hold 7th Gymkhana 


The Wall Street Riding Club 
held its Seventh Annual Gymk- 
nana on Friday, Feb. 15, 1946 at 
Aylward’s Riding Academy; 32 
West 67th Street, New York City. 

There were plenty of thrills 
and a few spills as the members 
vied for the coveted ribbons be- 
fore an enthusiastic gallery, and 
the results were as follows: 

Balloon Race—Gordon Goff. |. 

Saddling Race — Manfred Sob- 
ernheim. 

Musical Egg—Emily Richards. 


Honeymoon Race — Team of 
——— M. Weller, Christian_Isen- 
gard. 


Musical Stalls—Ruth Hamilton. 

Miss Frances M. Weller of Harry 
Downs & Co., President of the 
Club, attended to the arrange- 
ments and there was a party for 
members and their friends held 
following the events. 


Kenneth Gordonto —- 
Join T. L. Watson Co. 


The firm of Gordon & Walther 
will be dissolved on March Ist, 
1946. Kenneth B. Gordon the sen- 
ior partner of the firm will on 
that date become a general part- 
ner of the firm of T. L. Watson & 
Co. members of the New York 
Stock and Curb Exchanges, 40 
Wall Street, New York City. 

Customers’ brokers and em- 
ployees of Gordon & Walther will 
also become associated with T. L. 
Watson & Co. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


NOTE—From time to time, inthis space, 
there will pgs an advertisement which 





ator Johnson replied that, “they’ll 
trade with us anyhow if we have 
what they want and they have 
what we require. There is no sen- 
timent or charity in business. 
Let’s take a look at Russia. In a 
recent speech Marshal Stalin con- 
demned capitalism in no uncer- 
tain terms, but he did not con- 
demn American capital. He would 
like to borrow all of it he could 
Jay his hands on. That would 
weaken. us and strengthen Com- 
munism. Also Britain wants our 
capital to aid her in her conver- 
sion to Socialism. Why this capi- 
talistic democracy deliberately 
should cut its own throat to pro- 
mote antagonistic political and 
economic systems is beyond me.” 

In this connection, Senator 
Wheeler’s comment was: 

“I have been told that the rea- 
son we should make this loan to 

(Continued on page 994) 
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ficulty. 
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NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 







Arlington Mills 
Bangor Hydro-Electric 
Berkshire Fine Spinning 
Boston Wharf 

Boston Woven Hose 
Brown Co. 

Collyer Insulated Wire 
Dewey & Almy Chem. 
Dwight Manufacturing 
E. U. A. Com. & Conv. 
First Boston Corp. 


PRIMARY TRADING MARKETS 


First National Bank 
Heywood Wakefield Com. 
Heywood Wakefield Pfd. 
Johnson Automatic 

Mass. Power & Light 
Mass. Utilities Associates 
National Shawmut Bank 
N.E.P.A. Preferred 
Nicholson File 

Ralston Steel Car 





All others traded 


Our own direct private telephones connect 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Hartford. 


Tybor Stores 





J. ARTHUR WARNER & Co. 


89 Devonshire St., Boston 9 


LAfayette 3300 







120 Broadway, New York 5 
COrtlandt 7-9400 
TWX-NY 1-1950 





TWX-BS 208 












we hope wt of interest to our féllow 
Americans. This is an extra article of 
a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP. 
The President’s Orde 
e nts r 


By MARK MERIT 





The President has instructed cer- 
tain agencies of the Government 
to put into effect a number of — 
emergency measures restricting 
ihe use of wheat and other grains 
by producers who use such com- 
modities in the manufacture of 
their products. 


One of these restrictions affects 
tae production of alcoholic bever- 
ages. While our business is rather 
broadly diversified, these restric- 
tions will, of course, affect us, 
since the distillation of alcoholic 
beverages from grain, is still our 
principal function. 

How do we feel about it? The 
answer is ‘quite simple. We’re 
going to face the situation realis- 
tically. The shooting war is won 
and over—but there’s yet another 
“war” to win. We were privileged 
to play a part, along with other 
manufacturers, in the production 
of material for war, and we’re 
prepared now to abide by the 
principle that ‘‘First things come 
first.” 

The temporary dislocations in the 
industries affected and the tem- 
porary. sacrifices by the American 
consuming public “will,” quoting 
the: President’s recommendation, 
“‘be a’small price to pay for saving 
lives, mitigating suffering in lib- 
erated countries, and preventing 
starvation among our former en- 
emies, to help establish a firmer 
foundation for peace.” 





FREE — Send a postcard or letter to 
MARK MERIT OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS 
corP., 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y.1, N.Y., 
and you will receive a contain- 
ing reprints of earlier articles on various 
subjects in this series. 
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Real Estate Securities 








“Bullish Factors Still Prevail” 


Tuesday of this week, when we saw the declines of the stock 
market wipe out all the gains of 1946, it set us wondering. We found 
real estate bonds selling at 80 that we had recommended: in tats 
column at 4% back in 1942. We saw bonds selling at 104 that we 
recommended at 29 in 1943, bonds selling at 88 that we recommended 
at 39 in 1944 and bonds selling at 76 that we recommended at 50 in 


1945. Would real estate bonds de-® . 
cline to their low prices of the | 1930’s in 











REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


Primary Markets in: 





Hotel St. George, 4’s 
165 Broadway, 4’2’s 


870 - 7th Ave. 4'2’s 
(Park Central Hote!) 


Savoy Plaza 3-6’s, 56 
Beacon Hotel, 4’s 


* * * 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY 1-953 








TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 








Complete Statistical Information 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 


New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 














— SPECIALISTS IN— 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


Hotel Sherman 
5/57 W. 8. 


Chicago Stadium 
Income 5/60 


Alms Hotel “B’’ 4/47 
La Salle Madison Hotel 
Chicago 


Transportation Bidg., Chgo. 
(V.T.C. and Land Trust Units) 


FIRST LA SALLE CO. 


11 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, IIl. 
Tel. Central 4424 Tele. CG 660 











the event of a_ stock 
market collapse? We think not. 


| In the first place, the decline in 
'real estate values the last time did 
‘not occur for almost a year and 
‘one-half after the stock market 
‘crash of 1929. The reason for this 
| was that the income of the prop- 
erties were not affected until 
about 1931 because of existing 
leases made during prosperous 
times which did not expire, gen- 
erally maintaining real estate in- 
come. 

At the time of the 1929 stock 
market crash, New York was 
“over-built.” There were more 
apartments and offices than ten- 
ants. This condition certainly 
does not exist now. New York has 
had a construction holiday for 
many years and now the existing 
buildings are 100% rented with 
tenants clamoring for additional 
living and commercial quarters. 
The depression halted construc- 
tion as far back as 1930 and dur- 
ing the war almost no new build- 
ing was possible. 


With building materials and 
labor now so much higher in 
price, it doesn’t seem logical that 
many new buildings will be 
erected to compete with present 
structures. 


OPA expires in June of 1946. It 
is possible that rent control will 
then be assumed by the State 
where it properly belongs. Under 
State control it would seem rea- 
sonable to expect a proper ad- 
justment of rentals to meet in- 
creases in operating charges, ade- 
quate labor and sufficient sup- 
plies for maintenance and re- 
pairs. 

Fixed charges of real estate 
properties securing real estate 
bonds have for the most part been 
taken care of by reorganizations 
and large sinking fund operations. 
This factor is one of the main rea- 
sons for our continued bullish- 
iness for real estate bonds. Take 
165 Broadway, for instance. Since 
reorganization in 1939, $950,000 
' worth of bonds have been retired, 
‘and the Hotel St. George, which 
/since 1938 retired $1,300,000 of its 
| bonds. 

We again repeat our advice— 














Starkweather Opens 
Washington Branch 
Under M. Exnicios 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Stark- 
weather & Co., members New 
York Stock Exchange. announce 


ithe opening of a Washington, 


D. C. office at 1420 
Avenue, N. W. 
Marshall O. Exnicios, formerly 
a lieutenant colonel in the Air 
Corps, will manage the office. 
Mr. Exnicios in the past was a 
partner in Ferris, Exnicios & Co. 


Stroud & Go. to Hold 
Annual Cocktail Party 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Stroud 
& Co., Inc., 
Street, will hold their annua! 
eocktail party at their offices. 
this afternoon, Feb. 21, just before 
the annual dinner of the Invesi- 
ment Traders Association of Phil- 
adelphia. Invitation is extended 
to all to drop in while in Philadel- 
phia. 


6 0S eS 
McDaniel Lewis Adds 
Wm. D. Croom to Staff 
GREENSBORO, N. C.—-William 
D. Croom, of Raleigh, N. C., re- 
cently out of the Army, is now as- 
sociated with McDaniel Lewis & 
Co., Jefferson Building (invest- 
ment dealers). Mr. Croom’s 
friends wiil remember him as 
former athlete at the University 
of North Carolina and later as a 
securities salesman covering east- 
ern North Carolina. In his new 
work Mr. Croom will reside in 
Greensboro and will specialize in 
the municipal field as well as 
trading corporate securities. 


New York 





Livingstone in 
New Location 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Liv- 
ingstone & Co. announce that their 


offices hereafter will be located 
at 317 Montgomery Street. 





when buying real estate securities, 
select those bonds which carry 
with them stock representing a 
share in the ownership of the 
property.Real profits will be made 
in real estate equities. According 
to Charles F. Noyes, considered 
one of the most leading experts in 
the real estate profession — real 
estate prices today average pos- 


sibly 60% of the values of 1932 
and in his opinion, five years from 
now we will wonder why such 
low prices prevailed in real estate 
in 1946. 


> 











SPECIALISTS 


| Real Estate Securities 


Sinee 1929 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 





HAnover 2-2100 











123 South Broaa ; 


Are Essential. 


of Essential liems. 
tural Surpluses. 


Food.” 
directly 


that exist in 
agricult ure 


damental im- 


the future. ... 


to wish I were 





OUGHT to be 
done and let 


Clinten P. Anderson 


am in the less comfortable situa- 


expansion. 


World War. 
capacity level. 


clines in business volume and 
property values resulted in a col- 


to the general financial disaster. 

_ The warnings were sounded by 
J. E. Frawley, President, Ameri- 
can Hotel Association; Arthur §S. 
Kleeman, President, Colonial 
Trust Co., New York City; J. P. 


tel Association. The group met at 
the Roosevelt Hotel under the aus- 
pices of the American Hotel Asso- 
ciation, which recently completed 
a thorough study of the hotel in- 
dustry’s finaneial structure. 

Mr. Frawley contended that 
many cities need properly planned 
and wisely financed hotels. How- 
ever, he emphasized that present 


Price Relationships 
And the Food Markets 


By HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON* 
Secretary of Agriculture 


Secretary Anderson, Asserting That Government Has a Great 
Responsibility for Fair Price Relationships, Calls Attention io 
Postwar Food Shortages and Maintains New Price Adjustments 
Holds Policy of Favoring Grain Feeding Must Be 
Abandoned, in Order to Export Grain and That Price Relationships 
Between Grain and Meats Will Be Altered to Meet Changed Con- 
ditions. Says an Agricultural Production Pattern Must Be Followed 
to Give a Balanced National Economy, and Urges More Production 
Holds There Should Be No Fear of Agricul- 


I particularly welcome the opportunity to discuss the topic 
assigned to me: “Price Relationships as They Affect Markets for 
This® 





| 
| 


| 
} 


| 
| 


lapse in the price of their securi-| 
ties and in a major contribution | 


Herndon, Vice President, Hilton | 
Hotels of America, Inc., and Frank | 
L. Andrews, Chairman, Public Re-| 
lations Committee, American Ho- | 





subject bears | tion of being responsible for doing 
onj;a good many of the things that 
real problems {need to be done. 


The Govern- 
ment necessarily at the present 
time has a great responsibility 


right now and |for price relationships among ag- 
also on ques- | ricultural commodities and be- 
tions of fun-'tween farm and non-farm prod- 


ucts. Moreover, 


price relation- 


portance to| ships largely determine, first, how 
agriculture in| well we meet our immediate food 
|demands and, 


second, how our 


I’m tempted | markets hold up in the long run. 


American agriculture has been 


an economist and still is going through a period 
. So I could | of swiftly changing demands. Each 
tell you what/|time demand has changed, price 


*“An address by Secretary An- 


it go at that. I| derson before the National Farm 
could do that | Institute, Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 
quite comfortably. But, actually 1 | 15, 1946. 


(Continued on page 993) 


Resist Post-War Overexpansion, 
Hotel Industry Leaders Warn 


Pointing to the Widely Harmful. Results Caused by the Boom of 
the Nineteen-Twenties, Hotel Execuiives. Strongly Urge Against 
Careless Building and Capitalization of the Present Extraordinary 
Volume of Business. Repetition of Investors’ Disastrous Experi- 
ence Is Feared. President Kleeman of Colonial Trust Co. Warns 
of the Dangers to the Banking System Resulting From Over- 


NEW YORK CITY, FEB. 20—Banking and hotel industry leaders 
today warned strongly against investing carelessly in new hotels, 
pointing out that the savings of countless investors were wiped out 
in the aftermath of the wild building boom that followed the first 
At that time hotel occupancy closely paralleled today’s 
Hundreds of new hotels were built throughout the na- 
tion, but within a short time de-© . 


a — 


———— 


national hotel occupaney of 90% 
is abnormal and not a valid ba- 
rometer for the future. He said: 
“By the time the new hotels 
could. be completed, the wun- 
precedented volume of guests 
created by wartime conditions, 
such as military and government 
travel, will have receded to the 
point where unwarranted new 
construction might easily lead to 
a reeurrence of the financial 
catastrophe which followed World 
War I. 

“As a result of overbuilding,” 
he continued, “the guest room 
supply in the ’30’s far exceeded 
demands and _ ultimately more 
than 81% of the nation’s hotels 
were forced into financial re- 
organization and first mortgage 
bonds on leading hotels sold for as 
little as 15 cents on the dollar.” 

(Continued on page 997) 





; Trading Markets Maintained: 
Broadway Barclay 2/56 
Broadway Motors 4-6/48 

Poli New England Theatre 5/83 

Savoy Plaza 3-6/50 
Westinghouse Bldg. 4/48 


J. S. Strauss & Co. 


155 Mentgomery St., San Francisco 4 
Tele. SF 61 & 62 EXbrook 1285 











150 Broadway 
Tel. BArclay 7-2360 





Non-recurring Investment Opportunities 


If the 1930’s had not produced a Real Estate depression, 
today’s investors would not have the present opportunity to 
acquire both mortgage bonds and the equity ownership in 
many of the country’s most important buildings. 


Dealers should not let their customers 
miss the opportunity. It will not last forever. 


AMOTT, BAKER & GO. 


Incorporated 


New York 7, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-588 
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‘“Tri-City’’ Council Meeting of N.S. T. A. Entertained 
By Security Traders of St. Louis 





Council Completes Meetings in Chicago, Kansas City & St. Louis 
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Al Silberberg, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Henry Arnold and Wm. Perry Brown. Harry Beecroft, Beecroft, Cole & Co., Topeka; Hoyt Pur- 
Harold H. Hunter, Baum, Bernheimer Co.; Bates Hufaker, cell, Martin-Holloway-Purcell; Mark A. Lucas, Lucas Farrell 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Arthur I, Webster, & Co. 


E. W. Price & Co.; Ben B. Schifman, Kansas City. Star. 








B. F. Piercy, Stern Brothers & Co.; Frank North, Barret, Fitch & Co.; Don Selt- Harold B. Smith, Collin, Norton & Co., New York; Wm. C. Kegley, Rogers & 





It & Co., Topeka, Kans.; Loren McCoy, Commerce Trust Co.; Al Sawyer, Tracy, Chicago; Henry Arnold, Clair S. Hall & Co., Cleveland; William. A. Ander- 
nO, Peet & Co. ‘ Adega: son, Hickey & Co., Chicago; T. Geoffrey Horsfield, Wm. J, Mericka & Co., New York. 








+4. <tGae : ; : r , , ; Harold Smith; Ed. 
Paul I. Moreland, Moreland & Co., Detroit; Paul Yarrow, Chicago; Clair Hall, Wm. Perry Brown, Newman, Brown & Co., New Orleans; Smith; E 

Clair S. Hall & Co., Cleveland; Arthur I. Webster. Welch, Sincere & Co., Chicago; Major Herbert H. Blizzard; R. Victor Mosely, Stroud 

& Co., Philadelphia; Arthur I. Webster. 
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Trading Markets 





General Box 
Kropp Forge 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 


Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 








CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


wémber, National Association 
of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middle West — Pacific Coast 


For 
UNDERWRITERS 
SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 LaSalle St. 650 S. Spring St. 


State 6502 CG 99 er) 











Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp. 


The Chicago Corp. 
The-Muter-Co. 


Circular on Request 


HICKS & PRICE 


embers Principal Stock Exchanges 
7 Chicago Board of Trade 
231 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 
Randolph 5686——CG 972 
New York Office 1 Wall St. 





ea 











Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 




















“Frisco” Arbitrage — memoran- 
dum—Stern -& Co., 120 Broadway, | 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Geared te the News—brochure 
of comment and review contain- | 
ing brief analyses of Philip Carey | 
Manufacturing Co.; Sargent & Co.,; 
The Upson Company; Lawrence 
Portland Cement Co.; The Parker 
Appliance Co.; Pettibone Mulliken 
Corp.; Armstrong Rubber Co.; 
Ohio Leather Co.; American Fur- 
niture Co.; Punta Alegre Sugar 
Corp.; Haytian Corporation of 
America: Latrobe Electric Steel 
Co.:; Ray-O-Vac Company; Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works and Welch 
Grape Juice Co.—Strauss Bros., 32 | 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. | 





Nineteen New York City Banks 


heavy industries equipment — 
Luckhurst & Co., 40 Exchange 
Place, New York 5, N. Y. 





American Forging and Socket— 
Circular—De Young, Larson & 
Tornga, Grand Rapids National 
— Building, Grand Rapids 2. 

ich. 





American Service Co.—Circular 
—Adams & Co., 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. Also avail- 
able is a recent circular on E. & G. 
Brooke Iron Co.; Michigan Steel 
Casting Company and National 
Terminals Corp. 





American Woolen Company— 


| detailed analysis—Penington, Col- 


ket & Co., 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 








. Central Steel & Wire, Com. 
Globe Steel Tubes Co., Com. 
*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. 
*Woodall Industries, Inc., Pfd. 
*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


ranklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
Fy ene Rockford, IIl. 














. Ind. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Central Coal & Coke 
Corporation 


Four Wheel Drive 
Auto Company 


Howard Aircraft 
Corporation 


Comstock & Co. 


| CHICAGO 4 
1231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 
Teletype CG 955 





Frep. W, FARMAN Co. 


Chicago Stock Exchange | 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Midland Utilities 
Midland Realization 


Write For M-3— 
. A stady of Midland Utilities 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
‘ Telephone Randolph 406% 
“ Dptrect Private Wire to New York 
Bell System CG 537 










—Breakdown of holdings, U. S. 
Government Bonds, by maturity 
categories; breakdown of sources 
of gross income—Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 
iy ie ge 





Bost, Inc.—detailed circular on 
situation—Hardy & Hardy, 11 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 





Chicago & Southern Airlines— 
Bulletin of interesting news items 
affecting the company—Scherck, 
Richter Company, Landreth 
Building, St. Louis 2, Mo. 





Philippine Gold Shares—Analy- 
sis of United Paracale, Masbate 
Consolidated, San Mauricio, Ben- 
guet, Balatec, and Mindanao 
Mother Lode—F. Bleibtreu & Co., | 
Inc., 79 Wall Street, New York 5, | 
te 








Consolidated Gas Utilities and 
The Chicago Corp.—Circulars— 
Hicks & Price, 231 South La Salle 
| Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 

Also available is a recent mem- 
orandum on The Muter Co. 





Position of the Canadian Dollar 
—critical discussion of interest to | 
investors in Canadian Internal 
payment securities — Brawley, 
Cathers and Co., 25 King Street, Dayton Malleable Iron Co.— 
West, Toronto, Ont., Canada. | Study of outlook and speculative 
| possibilities for appreciation for 
this company—Ward & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available are late memoranda on: 











Post War Beneficiary—Descrip- 
tive analysis of company which 
should benefit from the automo- | 


bile, building, and frozen food in-| , Great American Industr ies; 
dustries—Raymond & Co, 149|4!abama Mills, Inc.; Douglas 
State Street, Boston 9, Mass. Shoe; General Tin; Upson Co.; 





New Jersey Worsted Mills. 








This Is the Road to —— Mar-— 
ket Success—By George Seamans 
—A new edition revised and re- | —Moreland & Co., Penobscot 
written to take into full account | Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 
the present market position right | 
up to the time of going to press— Electromaster Inc. — Recent 
Seamans-Blake, Inc., Dept. C-1,| teport — Mercier, McDowell & 
C-2, 841 West Washington Blvd.,!| Dolphyn, Buhl Building, Detroit 
Chicago 7, Ill.—$3.00 with privi- | 26, Mich. 
lege of returning for refund with-| Also available a report on 
in fifteen days. | Sheller Manufacturing Corp. 


Aetna Standard—report on in-| Federal Water & Gas Corpora- 
teresting outlook from domestic | tion—Memorandum—J. G. White 
and foreign markets for leading | & Company, Inc.. 37 Wall Street, 
designer and manufacturer of New York 5, N. Y. 


C. H. Dutton—detailed analysis 

















We recommend a study of the 1945 annual report of 


MARYLAND CASUALTY CO. 


Total assets increased $6,938,666 to $80,351,504—an all time 
high. Net premium writings of $33,433,295 highest in his- 
tory. Net common stockholders’ gain in 1945 was $7.63 per 
share on a consolidated basis. 


Analysis Available 


SILLS, MINTON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Members Chicago Stock Exchange 
209 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Telephone Dearborn 1421 Teletype CG 864 











Franklin County Coal—Anal-| 
ysis of condition and post-war | 
prospects—F. H. Koller & Co. 
Inc., 111 Broadway, New York 6 | 
N. Y¥. | 


Franklin Railway Supply Co.— | 
Analysis—W. J. Banigan & Co., 50 | 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


| 








General Box — Analysis — Cas- | 

well & Co., 120 South La Salle) 

Street, Chicago 3; Ill. Also avail-| 

_— is a study of Mississippi Glass | 
‘o. 





Getchell Mine, Inc.—Brief mem- | 
orandum—L. H. Rothchild & Co., | 


52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. | 





Great American Industries | 
—Circular—J. F. Reilly & Co.,| 
Inc., 40 Exchange Place, New | 
York 5, N. Y. | 

Homestake Mining Company— | 
current analysis—H. Hentz & Co., | 
60 Beaver Street, New York 4, | 
N. Y. 

Also available is a leaflet of re- 
search comment on several situa- | 
tions. 








Jonas & Naumburg Corporation 
—late memorandum—Syle and 
Company, 19 Rector Street, New 
York 6, N. Y. 





Le Roi Company — Study of 
common stock as a sound specu- | 
lative purchase— First Colony | 
Corpor::tion, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Pacific American Investors, Inc. 
—Memorandum—kKitchen & Co., 
135 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, 3, IIL 





‘ Panama Coca Cola—Circular on 
interesting possibilities — Hoit, 
Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity Place, 
New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available is a circular on 
Rockwood & Co. 





Public National Bank & Trust 
Co.—-Analysis, for dealers only— 
C. E. Unterberg & Co., 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 


Also for dealers only is an anal- 
ysis of National Radiator Co. 


Robbins & Myers, Inc.—revised 
bulletin—Doyle, O’Connor & Co., 
Inc., 135 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Il. 





Rockwood & Co.—circular—Hoit 
Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity Place, 


| New York 6, N. Y. 





Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, 
a Avenue, New York 1 
Ww, . 





Snyder Tool & Engineering 
Company — memorandum — B. S. 
Lichtenstein & Co., 99 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 








Also available are studies of 


gating. 





Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Lipe-Rollway Corp—Circular— 
Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., 55 
Liberty Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Maryland Casualty Co. — An- 
alvsis of interesting situation — 
Sills, Minton & Co., Inc., 209 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Il. 





cent analysis—Faroll & Co., 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 

Also available is an analysis of 
Standard Silica Corp. 





Midland Utilities and Midland 
Realization— detailed study— 
write for circular M-3—Fred W. 
Fairman & Co., 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 





alysis of current situation and 
prospects for 1946—Comstock & 
Co., 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Il. 





Motorola—descriptive circular— 
Seligman, Luketkin & Co., 41 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





New England Lime Company— 
Descriptive 
Haigney & Co., 75 Federal Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. 





Oregon Portland Cement—Bul- 
letin on recent developments — 
Lerner & Co., 10 Post Office 
Square, Boston 9 Mass. 


Bishop & Babcock, York Corru- | 


Lehigh Valley Railroad—Circu- | 
lar—McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., 1 | 


Merchants Distilling Corp.—re- | 


Miller Manufacturing Co.—An- | 


circular — Dayton) 


| Seya Corporation of America— 
| analysis—Peter Morgan & Co., 31 
| Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Sports Products, Inc. — Memo- 
_randum — Cruttenden & Co., 209 
| South La Salle Street, Chicago’ 4, 


Also available is a report on 
Koehring Co. 





| Sunshine Consolidated Inc.— 
Memorandum for brokers and 
dealers—W. T. Bonn & Co., 120 


| Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





Scranton Spring Brook Water 
Co.—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 
| 111 Broadway, New York. City. 
| Textiles, Inc. — Memorandum — 
Buckley Bros., 1529 Walnut Street, 
| Philadelphia 2, Pa. Also available 
are memoranda on Redd Pump 
and Osgood Co. 











} 


Upson Company — Descriptive 
circular—Seligman, Lubetkin & 
Co., 41 Broad Street, New York 4, 
New York. . 


Also detailed circulars on Fash- 
ion Park, Shatterproof Glass, Well- 
man Engineering Co.; Kendall Co.; 
| Motorola. 





Vicana Sugar Co.—Analysis— 
Zippin & Company, Inc., 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Il. 





West Virginia Pulp & Paper— 
study of outlook—Goodbody & 
Co., 115 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y. 








--We Maintain Active Markets In— 
CHICAGO SO. SHORE & SO. BEND RR. Com. 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common 
NORTHERN STATES POWER CO. 6 & 7 Pfds. 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 





Incorporated 


135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 
Telephone State 8711 Teletype CG 273 





New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis 





in all securities -listed 





CALIFORNIA 
DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES 





CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 
We offer complete brokerage and statistical service 
Exchange. We are prepared to submit firm 


bids for our own account for blocks of 
many of these issues. 


CRuTTEnDEN & CO. 


Members New York, Chicago and Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 


LOS ANGELES 209 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET incon, nes. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
TO FEAST AND WEST COASTS 


on the Chicago Stock 


OMAHA, NEB. 
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Show Cause Order Signed by 
Circuit Court of Appeals 


SEC Directed to Explain Why It Should Not Be 
Compelled to Enter an Order in Proceedings Before 
Dealing With NASD By-Law Amendments Which 


Require Registration of Salesmen, Traders, Etc. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 15—Judge Jerome N. Frank, formerly Chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange Commission, and now an Appel- 
late Judge attached to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, for 
the Second Circuit, has just signed an order to show cause directed 
to the Securities and Exchange Commission and based upon the ap- 
plication of some 30 security dealers throughout the nation, who are 
represented by Abraham M. Metz,@— 


rote elt A. Kole, of New York Bond Club of Chicago 
Elects New Officers 


The petitioners seek mandamus 
requiring the Commission to enter 

CHICAGO, ILL.—John S. Loom- 
is of the Illinois Company was 








an order disposing of the proceed- 
ings heretofore held at Philadel- 


phia. ! 

: : elected President of the Bond 
acura te aay ~Pgom AP apa pet Club of Chicago, succeeding Julien 
tion in order to determine | #-., Collins, of 


Julien Collins 
& Company, 
at the group’s 
thirty-fifth 
annual meet- 
ing and din- 
ner. 

Other offi- 
cers named 
were: James 
J. McNulty; 
Ames, Eme- 
rich & Co., 
Secretary; Lee 
H. Ostrander, 
William Blair 


whether certain proposed amend- 
ments to the by-laws of the Na- 
tional Association of Securities 
Dealers were in the public inter- 
est. 
Purport of Amendments 

By these amendments the NASD 
sought the registration of some 
thirty thousand salesmen, trad- 
ers, partners, etc., of its mem- 
ber. fimms, who thereafter would 
be under the jurisdiction of the 
Association with ‘respect to their 
trade conduct. 


These by-laws further empow- 


ered NASD Governors to sub-/| & Co.,; Treas- 

mit future by-laws to its member-|urer; Direc- 

ship, which would control profits,| tors for one 

commissions, and other charges. | year, in addi- Sel 6 Malia 
ition to the 


Petition is a Renewal 
Application for similar relief 
was made by the petitioners 
through their counsel first to the 
SEC. 


When the SEC refused to enter 
an order, a similar application was 
made to the United States District 
Court in New York. 


Opposing such petition the Se- 
curities arid Exchange Commis- 
sion claimed that the District 
Court was without jurisdiction 
and that if any court had jurisdic- 
tion it would be the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, where- 
upon the petitioners were given 
leave to withdraw their petition 


from the District Court and filed os ‘ me 
the instant. one with the United who recently returned from the 


ba ee . 7, | armed forces overseas. Before 
tang giana acca Appeals |military service, Mr. Ferney was 


, ‘ : | connected with several investment 
The application will be heard 


houses in Pittsburgh. 
on the 4th day of March, at the . 
United States Court House, Foley 
Square, New York City. 


officers: George S. Channer, Jr.. 
Channer Securities Co.; Julien H. 
Collins; James H. Howe, Farwell 
Chapman & Co.; Richard A. Keb- 
bon, Kebbon, McCormick & Co.; 
George L. Martin. Burns & Cor- 
bett, Inc.; and Richard W. Sim- 
mons, Lee Higginson Corp. 


G. A. Saxton Opens — 
Pittsburgh Branch 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—G. A. Sax- 
ton & Co., Inc., of New York, has 
opened a branch office in the 
Jenkins Arcade Building, under 
the direction of James M. Ferney 














Lawr. Wallwork Rejoins 


Staff of Goodbody in Cgo. 
| CHICAGO. Ill. Lawrence 
| Wallwork, who has been on leave 
»f absence from Goodbody & Co. 
engaged in war work, has again 
become associated with the firm. 





Luncheon Meeting of 
La Salle Street Women 


ia Salle Street Women wer: 
addressed by Miss Eloise ReQua 








at its Feb. 20th luncheon meeting | Leonard Paidar, partner, an- 
in the West Rooms of the Centra! | nounced, in their office at 10€ 
YMCA, 19 South La Salle $t.. Chi- | West Adams Street. 

cago. Her subject was “Women rk as 

in Russia.’ Miss ReQua is Secre- Howard Calkins Is V -P 
tary and Director of the Interna- ST eaeae 
tional Relatiors Library, which of Albert Frank Agency 
she founded in 1932. A graduate Howard W. Calkins, who be- 


of Bryn Mawr College, she later 
studied in the School of Interna- 
tional Studies, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and did graduate work in 
foreign trade and languages at 
Bryn Mawr and the University of 


came associated with the Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law advertising 
agency last November after 10 
years on the staff of The New 
York “Times,” has been elected 
a Vice-President of the agency, it 
was announced yesterday. 





| mine whether their salesmén actually “offered”: securities or obtained 
4 anm-“order” to buy or sell. 

















NSTA Notes 














THE OXFORD CASE 

The SEC Release No. 3769 in the Oxford Company, Incorporated, 
revocation, has naturally caused considerable concern in the minds 
of members of the National Security Traders Association as to what 
effect this will have on their methods of conducting business. The 
NSTA, at a meeting of its Officers and Executive Committee held in 
Chicago on Jan. 30, came to certain conclusions as a result of this 
meeting and previous study, consultation and discussions. 
These are only opinions; they are not based on legal advice, and 
in the final analysis each firm must be responsible for its own busi- 
ness practices and procedures. It is appreciated, however, that a great 
majority of small dealers, particularly those who do not at all times 
maintain a position or inventory of securities, are sorely in need of 
information and clarification of this highly involved subject. ‘The 
following is, therefore, submitted in the hope that it may prove of 


help and guidance in determining the procedure to follow in daily 
business transactions: 


1. All concerns dealing in securities, unless they are 100% 
— could be affected by the provisions outlined in the Oxford 
ase. 


2. The essential thing is to make a clear distinction as to whether 
you are properly acting as “Principal” or “Agent.” This is nothing 


new. It is based on common law, the Securities Act and the Com- 
mission Rules. 


3. You have no option to act as either “Agent” or “Principal.” 
You must determine the nature of the transaction from the facts and 
your understanding with the customer. This is not a matter to be 
determined by your discretion. All. firms are responsible to deter- 


: 
4 


.4. Where positions are habitually maintained, the relation of the 
dealer as “Principal” would seem to be reasonabiy clear, although 
great care should. be exrecised that the customer. is - intelligently 
‘ware of your status, and is not directly or indirectly instructing you 
to act as his “Agent.” 

5. Short Positions—there would appear to be no reason why 
short sales cannot be consummated where conditions are as set forth 
in Paragraph 4. 

6. Profits—the question of profits, either as “Principal” or 
“Agent” is not a major factor in this instance. The disclosure of 
commission as “Agent” and the justification of prices as “Principal” 
are in accordance with the rules and decisions covering such matters. 

7. Dealers’ Sales Without Inventory—the presence or lack of in- 


Walter W. Crawford to. 
Be Betts Pariner 


CHICAGO, ILL.—As of March 
1, Walter W. Crawford will be ad+ 
mitted to partnership in Betts, 
Borland & Co., 111 South La Salle 
Street, members of the New York 
and Chicago Stock Exchanges. In 
the past he was a partner in Al-~ 
fred L. Baker & Co. 


Chicago Exchange Closing 


Feb. 22 and Feb. 23 
CHICAGO, ILL.—The Chicago 
Stock Exchange will rot be open 
for business Friday, Feb. 22, 1946 
(Washington’s birthday) and Sat- 
urday, Feb. 23, 1946. 








% 


TRADING MARKETS 





“Old” Preferred Stocks 
of 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND. 
& PACIFIC RY. 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE 
WESTERN RR. 


ST. LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO 
RAILWAY 


—_—_——____— 


KITCHEN & CO. 


135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG 573 . 


Active Trading Markets 


* American Service Ca. | 


Preferred, Class A and Common 








ventory is not the sole determining factor as to whether a dealer is 
acting as “Principal” or “Agent.” The method of making the sale, the 
full and complete understanding of the customer as to your status in 
the matter, and the history and background of previous business re- 
information is desired or there is doubt as to the handling of some 
lationships are all factors to be considered in each case. If further 
information is desired or there is doubt as to the handling of some 
particular transaction, local affiliates should be consulted. 


| | 
| 


BON 





DS 


Public Utility 
| Industrial 

| Railroad 

| Municipal 


AC.ALLYN*»COMPANY 





Incorporated 
| CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
\ OMAHA KANSAS CITY 





R. Hoe & Co., Inc. 


Common 


*E. & G. Brooke Iron Co. 


Common 


*Nat’l Terminals Corp. 


Common and Preferred 
*Mich. Steel Casting Co. 
Common ; 


*Recent circular on request 


ADAMS & CO. 


231 SOUTH 'A SALLE STREET 
CH CAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
TELETYPE CG 361 PHONE STATE 0101 











DL ee 


{AUCDRALALIV LEER 


FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


. Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


| Incorporated 
131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
CU GL He HLL 











DESL UUTOUEHPERSADEREYY CREASE Te 








Chicago. 


We have prepared a revised bulletin on 


ROBBINS & MYERS, Inc. 


Copies available upon request 
= * — 


DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO. | 


INCORPORATED <-> 
135 SOW TH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 3. ILLINOIS 
Telephone: Dearborn 6161 





| 
; 


Teletype: CG 1200 








CONTINUOUS INTEREST IN: 

THE SECURITIES OF 
Standard Silica Co. 
National Tool Co. 
Northern Paper Mills Co. 
Froedtert Grain & Malt. Co. 


Koehring Co. 

Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
Central Paper Co., Com. 

Cons. Water Pwr. and Paper Co. 
Wisconsin Power and Light Co. Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Compo Shoe Mach. Co. James Manufacturing Co. 


«LOEW I & CO. 


Members Chicago stock Exchauge 


225.EAST MASON ST. MILWAUKEE (2), WIS. 
PHONES—Daly 5392 Chicago: State 0933 Teletype MI. 488 


-——- | -—- =e - Ff fh sy 
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Macfadden Publications 
! Gisholt Machine 


‘ 
&* 


|| All Wisconsin Issues 


‘HOLLEY, DAYTON & GERNON 
| Member—cChicago Stock Exchange 

| ||| 105 Se: La Salle St., Chicage 3, I. 
CG 262 Central 0780 

| Offices 1n Wisconsim 


Eau Claire - Fond du Lac - La Crosse 
\ Mach:on Wauscen ' 
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Michigan Brevities 


Electromaster, Inc., has decided to sell 200,000 shares of addi- 
tional common stock to the public through underwriters to provide 
funds for plant expansion and working capital. Proceeds are ex- 
pected to amount to about $750,000. bs 

The company also authorized the issuance of one additional share 
of common for each of the 200,000 shares now outstanding, in ac- 


cordaice with the two for one® 


split up approved late in January. 

McDonald, Moore & Co. and 
Ohio associates have bought two 
new issues of Ohio school district 
unlimited tax bonds: $250,000 
Jackson Township local, Franklin 
County, and $275,000 Madison 
‘Township local, Montgomery 
County. The Jackson district, lo- 
cated near Columbus is due seri- 
ally from 1947-71 and is being of- 
fered with yields from 0.50% to 
1.20%; while the Madison District, 
located near Dayton, is due seri- 
ally from 1947-69 and is being of- 
fered to yield from 0.50% to 
1.25%. Both are exempt from all 


present federal taxes. 








Call Us On Any 


MICHIGAN 
UNLISTEDS 


Wm.C. Roney & Co. || 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
812 BUHL BUILDING 
PETROIT 26, MICH. 


Teletype Phone 
DE 167 Cherry 6700. 

















Charles A. Parcells & Co. 


Established 1919 
Members Detroit Stock Exchange 








Michigan Markets 
639 Penobscot Building 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Telephone 
Randolph 5625 


Teletype 
DE 206 














Electromaster, Inc. 


Sheller 
Manufacturing Corp. 


Reports furnished on request 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


_ Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26 
Cadillac 5752 Tele. DE 507 











TRADING MARKETS 


C. H. Dutton* 
‘ Industrial Brownhoist 
L. A. Darling 


National 
Elec. Welding 


*Analysis on Request 


Moreland & Co. 


Member Detroit Stock Exchange 


x. 











1051 Penobscot Building 


DETROIT 26, MICH. 
Teletype DE 175 


Battle Creek Lansing 








Bay City Muskegon 








The Detroit Stock Exchange 
trading last month reached a 
ten year high with 956,784 
shares changing hands. 

In 1936, the month of Janu- 
ary established an alltime high 
when more than 1,200,000 shares 
were traded. 

The January, 1946 volume 
compares with 840,510 in De- 
ecember and 500,194 in January 
a year ago. 


William G. Woolfolk, Chairman 
of the Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., has joined the growing ranks 
of corporation executives who be- 
lieve that an annual report to the 
stockholders should contain some- 
thing more about the character of 
the company than is shown in 
balance sheets and income state- 
ments. His annual report, re- 


leased for publication Jan. 31, not 
only reveals net income for the 
‘}year ended Dec. 31, 1945, of $2,- 
|904,987, but it contains a display 


of pictures of the company’s op- 
erating facilities and photographs 


of the varied uses of its products 
from the gas-fired equipment used 


in the manufacture of potato chips 
and steel castings to the use of 
gas in the home, which the report 
says “is the heart of our business.” 


The 20-page booklet is printed 
in color and carries 60 illustra- 
tions, including charts showing 
the growth of the company for 
the past 40 years, during which 
time the number of customers 
increased from 100,000 to ap- 
proximately 600,000, and the 
number of miles of main from 
500 miles to 4,500 miles. On the 
back cover appear pictures of 
the company offices in Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Ann Arbor, Mus- 
kegon, Ludington, Big Rapids, 
Belding, . Greenville and Mt. 
Pleasant. 


Although the Michigan Consol- 
idated’s new construction was 
limited by war restrictions dur- 
ing the past year, the company 
was able to extend its facilities by 
construction of distribution mains, 
services, meters, natural gas pro- 
duction, underground storage and 
-- Summaaae i plant costing $1,967,- 

00. 

An outline of the proposed new 
Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 
to supply Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co. with its requirements for 
natural gas in excess of deliveries 


= (| 
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by Panhandle Eastern Pipeline 
Co. and, after the year 1951, to 
supply substantially all of the 
natural gas requirements of the 
company in this state is one of the 
features of the book. Hearings on 
the application of Michigan-Wis- 
consin to the Federal Power Com- 
mission for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity are 
now in progress. 
co ik ok 

The Diveo Corp., of Detroit, 
Mich. for the year ended Oct. 31, 
1945 reported net earnings after 
all charges, including provision 
for Federal taxes of $383,778, 
equal to $1.70 per share on 225,- 
000 shares of common stock out- 
standing. In the preceding year 
net earnings were $135,439 or 60 
cents a share. Net sales for 1945 
were $3,566,369. Company re- 
ported orders on hand exceeding 
$13,500,000 as of Jan. 28, 1946. 

os a ae 

Gross revenues of Detroit 
Edison Co. in 1945 totalled $85,- 
117,152, an increase of $1,629,- 
635, or bL.9% ever the previous 
year. Net income for 15945. was 
equal to $1.25 per common 
share. Dividends declared 
amounted to $1.20 per share. 


The report indicates that the 
company has regained much of 
the business it lost due to the end 
of the war. In December, 1944, 
when both wars were in progress, 
Edison had 718,865 residence and 
farm customers. Michigan stock- 
holders totalling 14,615 now own 
more than 39% of the company’s 
outstanding 6,361,300 shares of 
stock. 


Baker, Simonds Detroit 
Exch. Member for 
Quarter of Century 


DETROIT, MICH. — Baker, 
Simonds & Co., Buhl Building, 
well known Detroit investment 
house, was honored by the Detroit 
Stock Exchange for having com- 
pleted 2& years of membership in 
the exchange. 

In answer to the congratulatory 
message of Exchange President 
Charles Parcells, Winslow Ho- 
warth, vice president of the firm 
said: 

We are especially proud as we 
enter our second quarter century 
of membership, of the fact that we 
started the year with the record 
of adding four from the armed 
services and four men engaged in 
war work.” 


Detroit Clearing Group 
Elects New Officers 


DETROIT, MICH. — George R. 
Tait, Vice-President of the Manu- 
facturers National Bank of De- 
troit, has been elected President 
of the Detroit Clearing House As- 
sociation, succeeding T. Allen 
Smith, Vice-President of the Com- 
monwealth Bank. 

C. T. Fisher, Jr., President of 
National Bank of Detroit, was 
named First Vice-President, and 
Joseph M. Dodge, President of the 
Detroit Bank, was named Second 
Vice-President. 

John C. Calhoun, Assistant 
Cashier of the Manufacturers, was 
elected Secretary-Treasurer. 








Connecticut Brevities 


The Russell Manufacturing Company showed total operating in- 
come of $878,611 for the fiscal year ended Nov. 30, 1945, compared 


with $718,625 for the preceding fiscal year. 


compared with $263,950 earned 


Net income of $365,065 
during the previous 12 months. 


Earnings on the common stock were $4.52 and $3.27; respectively. 
While the income account for 1945 is subject to renegotiation of gov- 


ernment contracts, the company 


does not expect that a refund will 
be required. 

The balance sheet as of Nov. 30, 
1945, showed net working capital 
of $3,082,035 compared to $2,- 
355,069 on Nov. 30,. 1944. 

Indicated book value at the end 
of the 1945 fiscal year was $48.12, 
against $45.23 for the preceding 
year, 

© od ue 
A recent report te the SEC 
shows that for the quarter ended 
Dec. 31, 1945, the Electric Boat 
Company of Groton, Connecti- 
cut, had total sales of $5,830,- 

572. 

a: oh oe 

Veeder-Root, Inc. has let a con- 
tract for the building of 50.000 
square feet additional to the plant 
at Hartford. 

od w oo 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
whose chief drug manufacturing 
unit is located in Fairfield, showed 
net profit of $4,050,485 for the six 
months ended Dec. 31, 1945, which 
compared with $2,258,892 for the 
corresponding period in 1944. On 
a.per share basis, earnings. were 
$2.22 and $1.16, respectively. 

Net sales for the six months 
ended Dec. 31, 1945, were $164,- 


253,812, compared to $152,014,)44 


for the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


Consolidated net profit for the 
quarter ended Dec. 31, 1945, was 
$2,348,060 or $1.31 a share, com- 
pared with $1,187,602 or 6lce a 
share for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1944. 

as a % 

As the year ended Dec. 31, 
1945, the Phoenix (Fire) Insur- 
ance Company showed total ad- 
mitted assets of: $81,187,140 which 
represented an increase of $7,228,- 
921 over the preceding year-end. 
Special reserves of $14,000,000 
were $5,000,000 greater than at 
the end of 1944. 

Surplus of $42,389,665 compared 
with $4,585,763 as of Dec. 31, 1944 
while unearned premiums of $12, 
989,301 compared with $11,904,268. 

Liquidating value of $112,165 per 
share showed an increase of $10.40 
a share over the 1944 year-end 
value. 

All of the affiliated companies 
likewise showed increases. 

ar os % 

Aceording to a report filed 
with the SEC, United Aircraft 
Corporation had sales and op- 
erating revenues totalling $73,- 
235,054 for the quarter ended 
Dec. 31, 1945. At the year-end, 
the company had a backlog of 
war contracts aggregating $83,- 
482,178. 

ws cs % 

For the year ended Dec. 31, 
1945, the First National Bank & 
Trust Company of New Haven had 
net income equal to $10.61 a share 
which compares with $15.50 for 
the preceding year. Z 

* * 


The Southern New England 
Telephone Company reported net 
income of $2,690,927 or $6.70 a 
share for the year 1945 against 





| $2,525,776 or. $6.31 a share for 
|1944. Total revenue of $32,932,263 
compared with $30,435,963 the 
preceding year. Long distance 
and toll calls increased 14%. Net 
‘available for dividends for the 
|month of December 1945 was the 
highest monthly total on record— 
$292,117. 


% 4s % 

During the year 1945, the Se- 
curity Insurance Company of New 
Haven and wholly owned subsidi- 
|aries reported net premiums writ- 
ten of $10,860,830 compared with 
$9.494,740 in 1944. 

Total admitted assets of the Se- 
curity Imsuranee Company in- 
creased from $17,739,392 to $19,- 
553,562 as of Dec. 31, 1945. Using 
market values for securities; these 
figures would be increased by 
$162,019 and $232,087 respectively. 
Liquidating value per share at 
the end of 1945 was $51.50. com- 
pared to $46.58 at the end of the 
preceding year. 

Corresponding increases. .were 
reported by its subsidiaries—the 


East & West Insurance Company,’ 


and the Connecticut Indemnity 
Company. 
Bs 
According to a prelimimary 
report for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1945, Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
pet Company shewed a net 
profit of $890,677 after esti- 
mated taxes of $660,000. This 
compares with a net of $1,025,- 
750 in 1944. Indicated earnings 
on the common are $2.37 com- 
pared with $2.81 per share for 
1944. 


| Net sales for 1945 were $34,679,- 
455—some 12% less than the pre- 
ceding, year. Civilian sales 
totalled $13,494,411 against $11,- 
| 824.202 in 1944, while war sales 
|declined to $21,185,044 from $27,- 
| 593,459. 





Cooley & Co. Wil 
‘Admit John Moran 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Cooley & 
Company, 100 Pear] Street, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, will admit John F. Moran 
to partnership on Feb. 28. Mr. 
|Moran has been associated with 
the firm for a number of years 
as cashier. 

Hearing Is Postponed 

The hearing of charges that Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co., investment 
firm, had violated the Securities 
Act of 1933 was postponed until 
| March lst the Securities and Ex- 
|change Commission announced. 
+The hearing, originally scheduled 
for February 14th, was postponed 
at the request of attorneys for the 
firm. 

The SEC charged that Van Als- 
tyne, Noel & Co. sold shares of 
Higgins, Inc. before the registra- 
tion statement became effective. 
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Missouri Brevities 


The Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co. for the fiscal year ended Nov. 
30, 1945 shows consolidated net income of $2,939,306, equal to $6.42 
per common share. This compares with a net income of $2,557,236 
before contingency reserves, equal to $5.53 per share, or $1,535,986 
after reserves, equal to $3.15 per share, for the year 1944. The state- 
ment shows no such reserve set up out of the 1945 earnings. More- 
over, company reduced its stand- + 
ing contingency reserves by $3,- | 
691,294 as of Nov. 30, 1945, which, | 
with $1,043,647 balance of net in- | 
come after all dividends, increased | 
surplus account to $12,399,618 | 
from $6,812,665 as of the close of 
the preceding year. Net sales 
were $89,396,747 a decrease of 
$2,831,443. 

The Ely company has just ac- 
quired the Calhoun Cotton Mills 
at Calhoun Falls, S. €.,. for- 
merly operated by Gossett Mills. 
The plant has $48,000 spindles. 

% % * 

The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals in St. Louis, Mo., on 
Feb. 8 affirmed a District Court 
order by Federal Judge George H. 
Moore approving the reorganiza- 
tion plan of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Ry. and numerous sub- 
sidiaries. The ruling climaxed a | 
12-year. reorganization plan fol- | 
lowing the railroad’s petition of | 
bankruptcy in May, 1933. 

In. its opinion the court over- 
ruled contentions by the debtor | the following statistics: 
railroad company and two minor ; 


: In 1939, only 612,000 people rode 
l 
compianive Chat “eeamngepe seat a | Katy trains. In 1942, the first full 





stances there should be no fur- 
ther delay in this proceeding 
which already has been pend- 
ing for more than 12 years,” the 
opinion stated. 
' " a * 

| The operations of the Curtis 
Manufacturing Co. of St. Louis, 
Mo. for the fiscal year ended Nov. 
30, 1945 resulted in a profit of 
$539,617 before provision for in- 
come and excess profits taxes. 
After providing $351,341 for such 
taxes there remained $188,276, 
equivalent to 97 cents per share 
on 193,365 shares of common 
stock. This compares with a net 
income of $280,637 or $1.45 per 
common share for the preceding 
year. . 

The net current assets as of 
Nov. 30, 1945 totaHed $1,886,- 
598 compared with $1,771,645 in 
1944, 





* a % 
Typical of the war job Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas RR. (Katy) did, 
/and is still doing is gleaned from 


umeccured .creditars year of war, this figure jumped to 
: “rtp : | 
even an equity in the reorganized |} §¢0 318. By 1943, it had reached 


| 2,600,492 and by 1944, the total 
|passenger traffic reached 2,776,- 
|205. The figures for 1945 are not 
available, but it is believed that 
|}a new record was set last year. 
| * ok 3 
| The Missouri Portland Cement 
_Co.’s audited statement for the 
| year ended Dec. 31, 1945 shows a 
net income of $103,998, equal to 
36 cents per share on 287,206 cap- 
ital shares, as against a net of 
| $124,752 or 44 cents per share on 


282,406 shares for the preceding 
|year. Net sales for the year to- 
'talled $3,515,932 as against $4,- 
650,632 in 1944. 


Over-the-Counter Dealings in Listed Securities 


Dealer Points Out All-Round Advantages in Listed 
Stock Trading by Over-the-Counter Dealers. 


Editor, Commercial and Financial Chronicle: 


The writer knows that you would be doing your readers and the 
securities business a real service if you would point out the possibili- 
ties of the Over-the-Counter market in listed securities, in which the 
undersigned has specialized for more than 25 years gaining customers 
thereby in 29 States and Canada. 

Even “in the trade’ we have found that many firms overlook 
or ignore the over-the-counter © 
market in listed securities and 
particularly with reference to “Big 
Board” stocks. Almost invariably 
when we contact any dealer on 
big board active stocks he will 
immediately say, “Oh that’s all on 
the Board” and hang up, without 
taking the trouble to even glance; ss ws MEP OL: 
at the National Quotation “sheets” | ™@"Y individual traders and is 
at his elbow which would very | Unquestionably being missed by 
frequently show him that there/a great many dealers, else we 
was an over-the-counter market | wouldn’t daily see trades on the 
in the security in question. Exch hich ul 

As the over-the-counter market | “*©"#98¢s Wwilch even a sma 
in listed securities must of neces- | Concern like our own, could have 
sity compete with the Exchange | bettered over-the-counter. 
market, it follows that net results A. O. Van Suetendeal & Co. 
to the customer must equal or bet- 
ter those obtainable on an Ex- Vv oe ag aa SUETENDAEL 
change, else there would be no cat Satan Mead 
transaction. Nor need such over- 


The principal contention was 
that the railroad’s capitalization 
should. be increased above the 
amount recommended by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to 
allow for consideration of claims 
of stockholders and unsecured 
creditors. Under the reorganiza- 
tion plan capitalization was re- 
duced from approximately $480,- 
000,000 to $247.000,000. 


The court observed that the 
* plan has been accepted Ly more 
than two-thirds of the secured 
creditors and bondholders and 
confirmed by the District Court. 
“Certainly in those circum- 








bookkeeping probably almost as 
much as the SEC receives. 

In short, in the over-the-counter 
trading of listed securities all con- 
cerned must profit, and’ this fact 
we think is being “missed” by 


A Clearing House to Detect 
Unethical Stock Transactions 


By HON. D. 


D. MURPHY 


Securities Commissioner of South Carolina 
First Vice-President of Nat’l Association of Securities Administrators 


Prominent State Securities Administrator Recommends That a 


Central Organization Be Set Up 


to Aid in Exchange of Informa- 


tion Regularly Concerning Unethical Stock Salesmen and Fraud- 


ulent Stock Transactions. 


Since that happy day of Aug. 14, 1945; when the greatest war 
in all history finally came to its conclusion, numerous issues of stock 


have been 
submitted to 
the State Ad- 
ministra tors 
for. registra- 
tion. It is 
noted that a 
large number 
of these regis- 
trations are 
for new cor- 
porations 
which appar- 
ently have a 
solid founda- 


tion and 
which, if 
given the 


proper oppor- 
tunity and 
prote ction, 
will blossom 
into paying propositions to the in- 
vestors. 

A large number of the citizens 
investing in these issues will be 
the people who derive their living 
from the great weekly, semi- 
monthly, and monthly pay rolls 
of the country and who have 
meager knowledge of investment 
practices. It is common knowl- 
edge that these people depend 
largely on the salesmen for advice 
and information concerning the 
investment of their earnings and 
it is a very simple matter for the 
unethical salesmen to take every 
advantage of them and cause them 
great loss. In order that these in- 
vestors have the protection to 
which they are entitled, it is 
necessary that the various State 
Departments and the federal regu- 
latory body governing securities 
should exert every effort in de- 
termining that the registration of 
securities issues, dealers, brokers, 
and salesmen be handled with 
great care. In the pre-war years 


(Continued on page 997) 


D. D. Murphy 
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Missouri Personnels 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Dudley 
M. McBride has been added to the 
staff of H. O. Peet & Company, 
23 West 10th Street. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Earl C. 
— is now with Slayton & Co., 
nec, 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Andrew H. 
Strong has become associated with 
Dempsey, Tegeler & Co., 407 
North Eighth Street. In the past 
he was with Newhard, Cook & Co. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST: LOUIS, MO.—Elmer _ Hi. 
Stuerman is now affiliated with 
Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., 418 
Locust Street. 





(Special to THe FrnaNctraL CHRONICLE) 


ST; LOUIS, MO.—James T. Far- 
ris has joined the staff of Mc- 
Courtney-Breckenridge & Co., 
Boatmen’s Bank Building. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL Ginnie 

ST. LOUIS, MO—William J. 
Jones is with Slayton & Company, 
Inc., 111 North Fourt Street. 


Van Alstyne Noel Will 
Admit E. A. Walsh 


Edward A. Walsh will be ad- 
mitted to partnership in Van Al- 
styne, Noel & Co., 52 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, on 
Feb. 28. Mr. Walsh has been 
|with the firm for some years as 
cashier. 
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the-counter trading be to the det- 
riment of the “member-firm”’, for 
often that firm has a “limited or- 
der” as to “price” as well as “‘time”’ 
and might avoid its loss by doing 
the business over-the-counter. The 
benefit to the over-the-counter 
dealer is obvious; and the custo- 
mer of course saves odd lot dif- 
ferentials and Federal odd lot 
“buying” tax of as much as 6 cents 
per share, as well as the small 
SEC tax on sales which as a nui- 
Sance costs the brokers in extra 


Strix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


SOS OLIVE STREET 
St. Loutrs 1,Mo, 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 


























TRADING MARKETS: 


Mosinee Paper Mills 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. 





Bell Teletype — KC 472-3 


Strauss Bros. 








Lucky Tiger Gold Mining 
Baum, BERNHEIMER Co. 
1016 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Private Wire Connections To: 


White & Company 
New York and Chicago St. L 


Pickering Lumber Corp. 
Western Lt. & Tel. Co. 
Shenandoah Dives Mining 


Phone—Harrison 6432 


Pledger & Company 


Andre de Saint-Phalle 
Expanding Operations 


Preparing for broader opera- 
tions, the New York Stock Ex- 
change firm of Andre de Saint- 
Phalle & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York City, announces the ad- 
mission to general partnership, in 
charge of underwriting and mar- 
keting of new issues, of David C. 
Moss; the return from military 
service of the firm’s partner, Ca- 
rel Van Heukelom, and the asso- 
ciation with the firm in the re- 
search department of C. F. 
Blanchard. Mr. Moss is a director 
of Anchorage Homes, Inc., for- 
merly was president of Akloh 
Corporation, product and research 
development company, and previ- 
ously was president of the invest- 
ment banking firm of Moss, Pratt 
& Co., Inc. 


Friedman Brokaw to 
Admit Two Partners 


ST. LOUIS, MO.— Friedman, 
Brokaw & Samish, 711 St. Charles 
Street, members of the New York, 
St. Louis and Chicago Stock Ex- 
changes, will admit David I. 
Kramer and Robert C. Lesser to 
partnership in the firm on March 
1. Both have been with Friedman, | 
Brokaw & Samish for some years.’ 














Primary Markets 
Bank & Insurance Stocks 
* Stromberg-Carlson Co. ; 
*Mid-Continent Airlines 
Wilcox & Gay 
*Ampco Metal, Inc. 
Pickering Lumber Corp. 


Majestic Radio & Television 
Corp. 


Luscombe Airplane Corp. 
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Thursday, February 21, 1946 





Analyst Recounts Changes in Oil Production Due to War and Calls 
Attention to Substantia! Increase in Both the Domestic and Foreign 
Says Middle East Oil, Because of Its Large Volume and 
Low Cost, Is Likely to Set World Price, and That Enlargement of 
Transportation Facilities Will Intensify Competition for Markets. 
Sees Need for Balancing Production and Use of Gasoline and Fuel 
Oils, and Looks for Chemical By-Products to Become of Increas- 
ing Importance in Industry. Concludes Outlook for Industry Will 
Depend Largely on Balancing Supply With Demand, but That 
There Is No Question as to Favorable Future Position of Oil 


Output. 


Industry. 


The outlook for the oil industry in its first full year of peacetime 
operations cannot be disassociated from the major influences of the 


war. These 
will require 
readjmstments 


of a» magni- — 


tude probably 
never before 
faced by the 
industry. 

At the peak 
of the war in 
2945 the de- 
mand from 
military 


S.0.uU-Cr¢-e's., 


equalled a 
daily rate of 
1,600,000 bar- 
rels of petrol- 
eum or ap- 
proximately 
one-third of 
the 5,000,000 


By MICHAEL 





Michael Pescatelle 


barrels per day top rate of pro- 


duction. 


Texas 
California 


All Other_ 


Ford Disputes Bowles 


Denies Making Application for Higher Car Price Ceilings. Asserts 
He Stated Costs of Producing Cars Would Increase 55%. 


Henry Ford II, head of ford Mctor Company, on February 20 
made public a telegram he sent Representative Brent Spence, Chair- 


e——— 


Man of the 
House Bank- 
ing and Cur- 
rency Com- 
mittee in 
which he de- 
nied that his 
company had 
asked OPA for 
an increase of 
55% in the 
price of Ford 
ears. Chester 
Bowles, of 
OPA, in his 
testimony be- 
fore the same 
committee had 
stated that last 
summer Mr. 
Ford had ask- 
ed for this 
increase. 


“What Mr. Bowles had to say | partially fabricated.” 
en this point and the manner in 
which he chose to say it,” Mr. Ford 
said in his telegram, “left the im- 
pression that we had secretly ap- 
plied for a 55 per cent increase in 
existing price ceilings. 
we have applied for no price relief 
en any of our cars since OPA ceil- 


This increased produc- 
DAILY CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION—U. S.—000 bbls. 


1941 
1,385 

631 
1,826 


3,842 
(Continued 


‘oil actually showed a_ decline. 
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Oil Industry Outlcok 


PESCATELLO 





- 


tion came from two. areas, Texas 
and California, while in other 
parts of the country the output of 


This is evidenced in the follow- 
ing summary: - 

In view of these differences it is 
apparent that the major readjust- 
ments required to be made will 
be concentrated chiefly in Texas 
and California. 

As a result of the very heavy 
demands there were important 
withdraws of crude oil from al- 
ready developed reserves. This 
means, then, that in order to re- 
plenish reserves and keep pace 
with similar requirements, exten- 


sive exploration and development 
in the producing branch of the 
industry must be undertaken. In 





contrast to the years prior to the 








3rd Quarter Change—— 
1945 Bbls. % 
2,185 + 800 +58 
950 +319 +50 
1,765 — 61 —- 4 
4,900 
on page 996) 








Henry Ford, 2nd 


ings were establ shed.” 
And he added: 


“In making public our estimate 
of last summer that motor .cars 
would cost 55% 
during the first postwar year than 
they cost in 1941. Mr. Bowles. fail- 


ed to make clear that these e3ti- 
mates were submitted to OPA be- 
fore OPA had announced any 
price regulations on new cars— 
more than a month before OPA 
the basis on wh‘ch 
were to be calcu- | duction, that it was costing us $963 


had given us 

price ceilings 

lated.” 
Continuing, 


Ford pointed out! 


| that “‘the statement of Mr. Bowles 


Actually, 


more to make 





in this respect does not reflect all 
the facts. He does not make it 
clear that manufacturers who sup- 
| ply our suppliers with parts do 
| have price ceilings. He also ig- 
| nores the fact that parts for trucks 
and all automotive replacement 
|parts are still subject to ceiling 
prices. 

“The OPA supplementary order 
|of Aug. 29, 1945, to which Mr. 
| Bowles referred, exempts passen- 
ger car original equipment from 
price ceilings but specifically ex- 
cepts tires, batteries, radios, for- 
/rous and nonferrous castings. The 
| regulation also states samples un- 
|der which such items as glass, 
| electrical wire, forgings, uphols- 
tery and similar items are not 
| classified as parts unless at least 





Mr. Ford pointed out to Rep. 
Spence that his attitude on pres- 
ent price controls, and the effect 
of these controls on the Ford Com- 
pany “already have been express- 
| ed publicly to the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion on 
Jan. 29, and again in an address in 


‘|San Francisco on Feb. 8.” (See 
ben “Chronicle” Feb. 14, page 
» 


“We estimated for example. in 
~»neaking of production costs,” Mr. 
Ford stated, “that our most nopnu- 
lar model, which had cost $512 to 


make in 1941, would cost us, un- 
der postwar conditions, about $935. 
These figures do not include cost 
af advertising and selling or any 
%rofit. We found in November, 


»vefore we reached scheduled pro- 








to make this model. 


Halsey, Stuart Wins 
So. Pacific Bond Issue 
On 2.768% Basis 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.,| 
headed a large group of invest- 
nent bankers that won the award 
Feb. 18 of $50,000,000 Southern 
‘acific Railroad 2%4%, first mort- 
age bonds, Series F, due Jan. 1, 
996, and immediately reoffered 
he’ bonds at 100% and accrued 
nterest, subject to Interstate Com- 
aerce Commission approval. The | 
winning bid was 99.52%, a net in- | 
erest cost basis to the carrier of 
2.768%. A competing bid of 98.4199 
was submitted by Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. for a similar coupon. The in- 
-erest cost on the present issue is 
lower than the- one of ‘2.847% 
netted Feb. 4 on the sale. of $50,- 
00,000 Series E 2% % bonds due 
Jan. 1, 1986, which ‘was won by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. .- 

Proceeds of the ‘sale of the 
bonds, together with such other 
funds as may be necessary, to be 
aid by the Southern Pacific Co. 
to the Railroad Company in reim- 
bursement of opén -account ad- 
vances, will: be applied by -the 
latter to the redémption, on or 
about May 15, 1946, of $50,000,000 
of its first mortgage -bonds, 3°4% 
Series C, due Jan.. 1,: 1996, at 
1032 % of their prin¢ipal amount 
and accrued interest: Holders of 
the bonds of Series C will be in- 
vited to present their bonds in 
advance of the redemption date 
for the payment of the redemp- 
tion price thereof and interest to 
-ne redemption date. 

Sinking fund redemption price 
is par. Other than for the sinking 
‘und, the bonds are redeemable at 
wices ranging from 104%% to 
par. 

Income of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company available for 
ixed charges for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1945 amounted to $18,- 
941.234. compared with $19,621,- 
194 in the preceding year. For the 
vears for and 1942 income avail- 

8 


able fix charges amounted 
o $25,867,901 and $35,033,565, re- 
‘pectively. The railroad company 
1ad total funded debt unmatured 
»f $150.000,000 on Dec. 31, 1945. 

Southern Pacific RR.’s common 
stock is owned entirely by South- 
ern Pacific Co. and its railroad 
properties are leased to the latter. 
The properties consist of approxi- 
mately 3,302 miles of road (first 
main track) in California, Arizona 
and New Mexico, of which ap- 
proximately 2,988 miles are sub- 
ject to the lien of its first mort- 
gage. 


cost somewhat by increased pro- 
duction efficiency, but in the 
meantime we have added $41,000,- 
000 to our annual bill for wages, 
and still have to absorb increased 
costs to us and our suppliers due 
to the new price of steel.” (The 
Ford Co. recently agreed to : 
wage increase of 18 cents an hour 
for approximately 100,000 produc- 
tion employees.) 

“Our OPA price to dealers on 
his model is $728. 

“We do not want to get into 
public arguments with OPA or 
any other. government agency at 
this time, especially since the 
Pres‘dent late last week- an- 
»ounced a new wage-price policy. 
However, I have stated publicly 
ny opinion that inflation is based 
m scarcity and that the way to 
»wrevent inflationary prices of 
nanufactured products is to pro- 
luce goods for people to buy with 
he money they have to spend. 

_ “We at Ford Motor Co. are go- 
ng to act in that belief. 


“Our job at Ford Motor Co. al- 
ways has been to make more and 
nere products at lower and lower 
2rices so that more and more peo- 


ward to the time when Ameri- 


dle can afford them. We look for- | 


“Florida—A United State’ 


By Leonard K. Thomson 

President, Florida State Chamber of Commerce 
Mr. Thomson Calls Attention to the Recent Industrial Development 
of the State, Particularly in the Processing of Florida’s Own Prod- 
ucts. Points Out That, in Addition to Broad Diversified Industrial 
Development, Florida Is a Workers’ Paradise and That Tempera- 
tures Never Rise to a Point of Discomfort. Says Permanent Popu- 
lation is Growing Rapidly, Occurring Mainly in Large Industrial 
Centers, and Is Leading to a Diversified and Flexible Economy. 
Notes Rapid Reduction in Mortgage Debts and Asserts Florida’s 
Financial Institutions Are Capable of Affording Funds for Indus- 
trial Expansion. 

Florida—playground of the nation—is on the verge of a great 
industrial development. Paradoxical as this conception may appear, 
the cause may e . 
be attributed 
largely to the 
selfsame ele- 
ments of cli- 








——— 





earth, its unending flow of citrus 
fruits and winter vegetables, its 
tresh shrimp and oysters. 


Neate that de» _ Processing of Florida’s Products 
veloped its = |. Astounding future opportunities 
recreational for industry and agriculture lie in. 


attractions. In 
increasing 
numbers peo- 
ple-are learn- 
ing that Flor- 
ida is a good 
place in which 
to work as 
wellasto plav. 
Florida’s . 
role as an in- 
dustrial State 
has not yet 
assumed the 
proportions of 
a real boom, but a clearly defined 
trend has been established. Cer- 
tainly, it will never supplant Pitts- 
burgh as a steel center, nor Detroit 
in the automotive field. Nor would 
its citizens want to see such a 
transformation. Fortunately, the 
type of industries Florida can log- 
ically attract are the kinds Florida 
wants; processing and finished 
manufacture of its raw materials, 
the yield. of its prolific forests, 
golden groves, rich farms, prod- 
ucts of the and of its mines. 
Like na another Southern 
State Florida has long been pour- 
ing its raw materials out for 
others to process or manufacture. 
This has been true of its timber, 
crude naval _ stores, phosphate 
rock, limestone, kaolin and fullers 


increased processing of native raw 
materials. In 1944 some 867,000 
tons.of civilian goods which might 
well be made in Florida, in whole 
or in part, were supplied by. out- 
.| of-State manufacturers. Floridians 
fail by some $450,000,000 annu- 
ally to provide the local market. 
for manufactured goods. Included 
n this tonnage were food prod-- 
ucts, textiles and apparel, furni- 
ture and other wood products, 
chemicals, leathers, ceramics, ma- 
chinery and transportation equip- 
ment. By the same token, new 
fields of manufacture that held 
great promise in Florida include 
ceramics, plastics, phosphate fin- 
ishing, processing of ramie, essen- 
tial oils, paints and seafood by- 
products. 

Over the past several years 
science, engineering and business - 
acumen, backed by millions. of 
Florida dollars, have combined 
increasingly to utilize this vast 
natural wealth. 

Meantime, all the essentials of a 
broadly diversified industrial de- 
velopment are here and in abun- 
dance. For, added to the advan- 
tages of a climate favorable to 
manufacturing war materials and 
valuable by-products, are other 
factors that determine industrial 

(Continued on page 995) 
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Canadian Exchanges Raise Margins 
Toronto Exchange Fixes Minimum of 50% on 
Shares Above $2, While Montreal Exchange Re- 
quires Same Margin for Shares Selling Above $1.00. 
Full Cash Required on Low Price Shares. 


In line with margin regulations in the United States, the prin- 
cipal Canadian Stock Exchanges, on Feb. 18, announced new mini- 
mum margin requirements. J. B. White, President of the Toronto 
Stock Exchange, issued a statement in which he stated that a 50% 
margin will be required on all stock selling at $2 a share and over 
and that no margin transactions will be permitted in shares selling 
under that figure. Previously,® 
the minimum rate was fixed at 
40% for securities selling at $2 
and under $4, 33';% for $4 up to 
$40 priced shares and 30% at $40 
and over. 

On Feb. 16, the Montreal Stock 
Exchange and the Montreal Curb 
announced that full cash would be 
required on all stocks selling at 
$100. or under and 50% on all 
shares above this price. 

According to Mr. White’s state- 
ment, “all existing margin ac- 
counts are required to be brought 
up to the 50-per-cent basis withir 
a period of four months,” “while 
there is no suggestion that the 
amount of credit being used in the 
security market is dangerous at 
present, it is thought that now is 
the time to take precautionary 
methods.to see that such does not 
occur. 
| “It is pointed out that these are 
|the minimum margins on regula- 
itions of the exchange and in no 
way prohibit member firms put- 
ting their requirements on a high- 
er basis, a’ practice which is al- 
ready in effect in many cases.” 





Hearn Streat Dead 


Hearn W. Streat died at St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital on Feb. 19 after a 
short illness. His age was 61. Long 
active in civic and financial af- 
fairs, Mr. Streat spent his entire 
business career with Blair & Co., 
Inc., investment banking house, 
which he served as Vice-Chair- 
man until his retirement in 1941. 
At the time of his death he was a 
director of Blair & Co., American 
Bantam Car Company and the 
Empire Electric Brake Company. 
Mr. Streat started with Blair & 
Co. in 1889 asa runner and worked 
his way up through the sales 
and syndicate end of the business. 
In 1920 when William Salomon & 
Co. was merged with Blair, he 
was made a junior partner and 
soon after he became a Vice-Presi- 
dent. From 1939 to 1941 he ac- 
tively headed the firm as Vice- 
Chairman of the Board. 


Over many years Mr. Streat was 
active in the Investment Bankers 
Association and he served on al- 
most all of the important commit- 





2an industry can get back to this 
‘ob under the constant stimulus 





“Since then.we have cut that 


by free competition.” 


Mr. White said new margin rates 
| a1so would anvly on exchanges at 
‘Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
and .-Calgary. 


tees. He was Secretary-Treasurer 
of the association’s New York 
group at the time of his death. 
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Attacks New Wage-Price Policy 


Wason, President of NAM, Holds It Is Inflationary. 


That Free Collective Bargaining 


Contends 
Cannot Exist When Government 


Says Beforehand What the Wages Can Be. 


Robert R. Wason, President of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, on Feb. 15, issued the following statement on the new 
© 


wage - price 
formula 
adopted by 
the Adminis- 
tration: 

The an- 
nouncement 
of the new 
wage-price 
formula is an 
admission of 
the failure of 
price control. 
It is a confes- 
sion that it is 
im possible, 
under Gov- 
ernment-in- 
spired de- 
mands for 
wage increases 
regardless of 
productivity on the one hand and 
the shackles of price control on 
the other, to get that record- 
breaking volume of production 
which was, and is, the only answer 
to inflation. 

American industry agrees 
wholeheartedly with President 
Truman’s statement that “produc- 
tion is our salvation.” But unfor- 
tunately under this new formula 
it will still not be possible to get 
the production that is necessary 
for the country’s “salvation.” 

Under the new order every 
wage contract, even those made 
since V-J Day, will have to be 
reviewed in the light of the new 
“standards” set up by the Presi- 
dent. Every price—and there are 
millions of them—will have to Le 
“redetermined” by OPA. This is 
not the way to get all-out produc- 
tion. 

The President says that last Au- 
gust ‘the determination of wages 
was returned to free collective 
bargaining within the framework 





Robert R. Wason 


of the present price level”; that? 


“labor and management were set 
free to adjust wage rates to what- 
ever extent was possible without 
raising prices.” The truth is that 


F. L. Blewer Resumes 
As Burnet Partner 


W. E. Burnet & Co., 11 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that Lt, Col. Francis L. 

Blewer, GSC, 

has been re- 

leased from 
active service 
with the 
armed forces 
and has re- 
sumed his 
duties as a 
general part- 
ner of the 
firm. 
Col. Blewer, 
. who was on 
military leave 
of absence for 
“more than 
three years 
chad been as- 
. “signed ~- since 
_Lt. Col.-F. L. Blewer June, 1944, to 
duty with the 
War Department General Staff, 
serving in the Civil Affairs Di- 
vision of the Office of the Chief of 
Staff. -During recent months he 
was Executive of the Economics 
and Supply branch of that di- 
vision, where he was concerned 
with financial, civilian supply and 
other economic problems of areas 
occupied by U. S. forces, includ- 
ing Germany, Austria, Japan and 
Korea. 

Connected with Wall Street 
since 1921, Col. Blewer has been 
a general partner of W. E. Burnet 
& Co. since June 1, 1935. Prior to 
that he was with Harris Forbes & 
Company and The Chase-Harris 
Forbes Corporation. 














there is no such thing as “free col- 
lective »argaining” when govern- 
ment says beforehand what the 
wage increases are to be. Under 
present conditions collective bar- 


gaining is a mere sham—a means 
for forcing one or the other of the 
parties involved to accept a pre- 
determined wage increase. 

Under the new formula these 
conditions are unchanged. Gov- 
ernment still proposes to say what 
wages shall be, under what condi- 





/ 
tions production can be carried on, 


what industry shall be permitted 
to charge for its products, and 
what profits investors are to 
pe allowed to receive. To enforce 
these orders “priorities and allo- 
eations powers will be used vig- 
orously ... there will be strict 


enforcement of inventory controls | 


... the resources of the Treasury 
and Justice Department will be 
called upon....” 

This means that basically this 
new order establishes a “managed 
economy” without benefit of Con- 
gressional debate and approval. 
American industry is convinced 
that such a program of detailed 
government management and di- 
rection of the economic life of this 
nation is not in the public interest. 
It will lead to less, not more pro- 
duction; to fewer, not more jobs; 
to a lower, not a higher standard 


of living. It is the road to the 
perpetuation and extension of 
government control; not the road 
to the restoration of freedom and 
individual opportunity. 

For months the NAM has been 
emphasizing that inflation cannot 
| be prevented if these wage and 
price policies are continued. We 
have urged the adoption of a 
sound national labor policy by 
Congress to restore genuine col- 
lective bargaining and promote 
industrial peace. We have urged 
the reduction of government ex- 
penditures to a level at which the 
budget can be balanced without 
unbearable taxes. We have urged 
the removal of price ceilings 
which cripple production. 

These recommendations have 
not been made in order to enable 
business to get higher profits. They 





| have been made in the sincere be- 





lief that only in this way could 
the country be protected against 
inflation. 

We have felt that this fight 
against inflation must be won. 
Business does not prosper from 
inflation. Business prospers b 
turning out goods at prices which 
represent honest values, not by 
speculating on inventories which 
it 1.*.st do when there is infla- 
tion. 

American industry is going to 
continue this fight against infla- 
tion to protéct all the American 
people. It is going to eontinue to 
fight for the right to produce; to 
produce under conditions which 
are fair to labor; fair to those who 
have risked their savings by in- 
vestment in American industry, 
and above all, fair to the Ameri- 
can consumer. 








New Developments... for-the Greater 


Enjoyment of Radio and Recorded Music 


The sensational new Philco Dynamic Reproducer 
brings you the professional standards of record 
reproduction formerly heard only from the best 
broadcasting studios. Advanced-FM, invented and 
developed by Philco, revolutignizes all former ideas 
of FM reception in noise reduction, tone fidelity. 
Yes, Philco for 1946 fulfills the promise of 12 
straight years of radio leadership, 


PHILCO 1213 RADIO- PHONOGRAPH. Latest Philco devel- 
opments housed in authentic Chippendale cabinet, 


PHILCO 


@ famous fo z Crality tS ood (Qer 


TUNE IN: The Radio Hall of Fame, Sundays, 6 P.M., 
EST; Don McNeill and the Breakfast Club, Monday 
through Friday, 9:45 A.M., EST; ABC (Blue) Network. 


FROM THE PHILCO LABORATORIES... 


A New Sensation 


M odern 












Philco laboratories for 1946 is 


dles. It’s brand new . 








rch 


One of the sensational developments from .the 


this single record 


radio-phonograph with the amazing Automatic 
Record Player. All you do is put any size record 
in the slot and close the door. The record starts, 
the music plays, the record stops when it’s finished 
... all automatically! Thanks to Philco, there’s no 
more fussing with lids, cofitrols, tone arms or nee- 
.. and only Philco has it! 


PHILCO 1201 has a powerful, fine performing radio, 
superb tone from radio and records, distinctive cabinet. 
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- Railroad Securities 











i | able for charges. 





There has been considerable excitement in rail circles recently 


‘over the proposed probe into railroad reorganizations by the Senate | 


Interstate Commerce Committee. Coming on top of the so-called | 
Reed Bill in the House, which would return most of the roads now | 
reorganizing under Section 77 back to the old stockholders without | 
capital revision, the action of the Senate Committee is taken as-hold- 











ing out considerable hope to® 

junior bondholders and stock- | 
holders of the reorganization 
roads. Particular interest centers 


Wheeler’s. re- 


Chicago Railways around Senator 
ns. “A” 5s, 1927 the effect that earnings of many 
- ; of these roads have been suffi- 
cient to accumulate large cash 
balances, placing the roads in a 
solvent position. 
Some statistics were cited pur- 
porting to show the cash balances 


Chicago, Milwaukee 


& St. Paul 
5s, 1975 & 5s, 2000 


Alabama Mills 


have had at the end of 1944 even 
if all interest had been paid dur- 
ing the trusteeship period. It is 
interesting to examine some of 
these figures and speculate on just 
how they may have been arrived 
at. Rock Island and Missouri 
Pacific are cases in point. It is 
claimed that even had these two 
roads paid all of their interest 
Rock Island would have had a 
|cash surplus of some $34,000,000 
and Missouri Pacific roundly $31,- 
000,000 at the end of 1944. Natur- 
ally these would have been in- 
creased by the high earnings re- 
ported in 1945. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
has been in the bankruptcy court 
since mid-1933. The annual report 
for 1944 showed accrued unpaid 
interest of $151,115,000. Before al- 
lowing for payments of cash in 


Timm Aircraft 


Ernst&Co. 
MEMBERS 

New York Stock Exchange and other 

leading Security and Commodity Exchs. 

120 Broadway, New York5,N.Y. 

231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 








the latter part of 1945 (cash pay- 





ments as provided in the reor- 
ganization plan) this unpaid in- 
terest would be indicated at 
roundly $165,000,000. During the 


TRADING MARKETS — 


Magazine Repeating Razor Co. 
Universal Match Corp. 
Berkshire Fine Spinning pfd. 
Missouri Pac. RR. Serial 5*/4s 
Tappan Stove Co. 





marks, as quoted in the press, to | 


some of the bankrupt roads could | 





Allowing for in- 
terest actually paid during trus- 
teeship (on equipments, etc.) it is 
indicated that there would have 
been somewhat less than $140,- 


| 000,000 earnings available for the 


$165,000,000 of interest that was 
allowed to accumulate unpaid. 
Even if the road had not had to 
spend substantial sums on prop- 
erty improvements (if is doubt- 
ful if there would have been 


| much, if any, earnings if the prop- 
| erties had not been improved) it 


is difficult to see just how the 
substantial “cash suiplus’” could 
have been built up under these 
conditions if the interest had been 
paid. 

Even with the non-payment of 
interest the company had net 
working capital of less than $62,- 
000,000 on Nov. 30, 1945. If the 
reorganization plan were aban- 
doned and cash payments made 
last year were applied against 
back interest the matured unpaid 
interest at the end of 1945 would 
be indicated in excess of $130,- 
000,000. Certainly some working 
capital would have to be retained, 
so it is difficult to see just how 
the interest obligation could be 
substantially reduced even if the 
plan were turned down. Just 
as obviously this obligation for 
unpaid interest still has a claim 
on the properties and earnings 
superior to that of the old stock- 
holders. 


Estimated matured unpaid in- 
terest of Missouri Pacific as of 
the end of last year is in excess 
of $170,000,000. In this instance, 
however, there is at least a par- 
tial offset in the fact that Mis- 
souri Pacific has utilized some of 
its war earnings for the payment 
of the principal of some of the 
senior claims. Such payments, 
exclusive of equipment trust ob- 
ligations, ran close to $49,000,000. 
Even with the principal payments 
the net increase in claims coming 
ahead of the stocks is indicated 


trusteeship, period through 1945} in excessof $121,000,000. In com- 
the company reported earnings of | parison, the road reported net 
approximately $144,000,000 avail-' 


working capital of less than $62,- 
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»| efficient workers will ‘be let go 


Build Up Reserves 
By ROGER W. BABSON 


Mr. Babson Characterizes as Gambling, Borrowing and Spending 
Merely in Anticipation of Inflation. Points Out the Value of 
Reserves to Business Man and to Wage Earner. Holds That During 
Troublesome Years Ahead, Physical and Spiritual as Well as 
Monetary Reserves Will Be Needed. 


Too many people are careless with their money today, both in 
connection with investing and spending. Some “wise boys” are even 
unnecessarily © 
borrowin g, first. 





Those who show the most 
money with /interest in, and knowledge of, 
the idea of| their work will be kept and pro- 
paying up|moted. Ask your boss to recom- 
their mort-|mend some trade paper to which 
gages with)|you can subscribe or some cor- 
“pn h on y” |respondence course which will 
money when, |help you. Store up knowledge in 
as, and if in- | your head as well as money in the 
{lation be- | bank. 





cant uth What About Inventories? 
Sadicles yo e | _ The average retailer now is car- 
the biggest Trying only a portion of the items 
iiod of @nm- normally carried. Moreover, the 
bling | supplies of these items are :nuch 
: less than normal. Putting these 
Advice to two factors together it will be 
Small seen that much more capital will 
Roger W. Babson Businessmen |e required to carry a normal in- 
Big bisi- ventory as inflation progresses. 


Certain big corporations now 
have the reserves to weather the 
inflation storm; but this is not so 
with the small merchant or manu- 
facturer. Many small stores will 
some day be crowded out. This 
will not be due to “bigness” but 
because the large ‘concerns are 
now saving their profits and are 
paying small dividends while the 
little ones are pulling out all their 
profits for their families to spend 
foolishly. 


What Are the Best Reserves? 


There are many ways for small 
businessmen to store up reserves. 
What I have said above to wage 
workers applies also to shop- 
keepers and little manufacturefs. 
Now is the time to spend money 
and ‘hours on study to become 
more efficient in your own line. Of 
course, money in the bank is al- 
ways a good reserve. Non-perish- 
|able and standard inventories are 
| good reserves to have stored away. 
| During the troublesome years 
‘that business will some day en- 
counter, other reserves. than 
money or merchandise will be 
needed. Looking back over my 
50 years in active business, I am 
greatly. impressed with the rela- 
tionship ‘between physical re- 
serves and business success. Un- 
known men who have the physi- 
cal reserves to “take the gaff” 
rather than the “brilliant leaders” 
are the ones who survive panics 
and depressions. 


Let’s Not Forget Spiritual 
Reserves 


I must say a word about all- 
important spiritual reserves. There 
is an old saying: “Troubles ever 
come singly.” When things are 
going well it is easy to forget God 
and the Church and Prayer. Then 
when troubles come we complain 
because we cannot quickly get 
that all-powerful help from 
Faith for which we are so hungry. 
To enjoy spiritual help in time of 
trouble, we must build it up in 
our daily lives when things are 
going well. Before going to bed 
tonight read in your Bible how 
Jesus ended up His famous Ser- 
mon on the Mount as told in Mat- 
thew, Chapter 7: verses 24-29. 


ness, which has had experience in 
Germany. France and other coun- 
tries that have really suffered 
from inflation, will not get caught 
It has learned from sad experi- 
ence the great need of large re- 
serves during an inflation period 
In fact, as inflation advances 
every concern should more than 
proportionally increase its re- 
serves. 

This especially applies to small 
businessmen who have not exten- 
sive credit facilities. They now 
fail.to realize that when inflation 
gets well under way it will be 
very difficult to get credit either 
from banks or from wholesalers. 
As prices will then be going up 
without notice, and goods will be 
worth more than money, whole- 
salers will give no credits. All 
goods must be bought on a strictly 
cash basis. This means that every- 
one will need more working cap- 
ital than at present. 


Advice to Wage Workers 


Wage workers also need to lay 
up reserves during the next two 
or three years as well as do their 
employers. Systematically save a 
portion of your weekly wages 
Some day you will be confronted 
with a lot of unemployment. Now 
is the time for you and your fam- 
ily to prepare for it and lay a re- 
serve aside in bank accounts or 
Victory Bonds. 

Don’t be content to build up only 
money reserves. When unemploy- 
ment starts in again the least 








000,000. These figures just do not | 
add up to any result such as an 
indieated ‘cash surplus” of some 
$31,000,000 after payment of all 
interést and before including the 
favorable earnings of 1945. 


It is quite possible that a 
thorough investigation of reorgan- 
ization procedure is called for, 
particularly with respect to the 
long delays experienced under 
Section 77. It is not possible in 
the light of available statistics to 
justify a claim of solvency for 
these roads, nor is it possible in 
this. way to legislate intrinsic 
worth into any railroad security. 
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National Debt Retirement Urged 


(Continued from page 960) 
tries since 1932 and in this coun- 
try since 1934. It remains to be 
seen, however, whether the Gov- 
ernment will in the future adhere 
to the compensatory budget sys- 
tem. If it does there should be a 
substantial reduction in the total 
public debt during the years of 
high business activity. 


Once labor and management 
have compounded their contro- 
versies, business activity during 
the next few years is bound to be 
at a very high level. The demand 
for all kinds of commodities is 
very great and the amount of 
purchasing power in the hands of 
the people is greater than ever be- 
fore in the history of the nation. 
As a result of these two factors 
national production as well as in- 
come are bound to be high, ac- 
companied by satisfactory em- 
ployment. Under such conditions 
Government revenue ought to ex- 
ceed expenditure and the surplus 
should be used to retire the debt. 
Redemption of Federal obligations 
held by the banks is deemed to be 
imperative since it would reduce 
the volume of bank deposits, which 
are considered larger than the 
amount needed for business pur- 
poses. 


Question of Floating Debt 


In discussing the management 
of the floating debt the bulletin 
. States: The need for a large float- 
ing debt is today perhaps greater 
than. ever before because the 
_ liquidity of the banks and the 
. fluidity of the money market de- 
pend mainly on the short-term 
Government security market. 
Since the volume of deposits has 
increased at a much faster rate 
than the capital resources of the 
banks, many institutions have 
adopted a policy of investing a 
large portion of their deposits in 
Government securities with a, ma- 
turity up to one year because 
such obligations are considered as 
carrying no risk. Many banks 
which have experienced an in- 
_erease in deposits percentwise 
greater than the average increase 
for the country as a whole, and 
mindful that a decline in deposits 
may take place in the not dis- 
tant future, have adopted a policy 
of holding a larger volume of 
short-term Government obliga- 


tions of properly spaced maturi- |. 


ties in order to be able to meet 
withdrawals of deposits as, if, and 
when they occur. Moreover, a 
very large percentage of Federal, 
State, and municipal deposits, in- 
cluding deposits on account of 
sales of Government securities 
«(war loan account), are invested 
in short-term Government obli- 
gations. These factors alone make 
it imperative that the Treasury 
maintain a larger floating debt 
than was the case prior to 1941. 


Debt Cost to Taxpayers 


In considering the cost of the 
public debt to the taxpayer the 
bulletin remarks: While the 
sharp increase in the public debt 
was not accompanied by a cor- 
responding increase in the in- 
terest burden due primarily, to 
the general reduction in interest 
rates and the increase in the 
amount of the floating debt, ar- 
guments have been presented in 
favor of a further reduction in 
‘the rate on certificates of indebt- 
edness. 


There are, however, vital 
reasons against a change in the 
rate structure and particularly 
against a further reduction in the 
rate of certificates of indebted- 
ness. If the rate on certificates 
were reduced, it would force the 
banks more and more ‘into 
medium- and long-term Govern- 
ment obligations. The price of 
the latter has increased already 
very materially during the last 
few months and there is at the 
present time no Government ob- 
ligation which the banks may 


. purehase -to. yield 2% .to .call and. 








‘before taxes. A reduction in the’ 
rate on certificates would be fol- 
lowed by a further increase in 
the price of medium- and long- 
term bank-eligible Government 
obligations and ‘thus widen still 
more the gap between the price 


on these obligations and that of 


obligations not eligible for com- 
mercial banks. Since a large num- 
ber of banks, particularly the 
small institutions throughout the 
country, operate with a consider- 
able amount of time deposits, 
they could ill afford to invest in 
low return yielding Government 


bonds and would be forced -to 
acquire corporate bonds. The 
vield on high-grade corporate 


bonds has witnessed already a 
material decline and was 2.52% 
in the week ended Dec. 29, 1945. 


Increased purchases of these bonds 


by commercial banks would 


drive the yield even lower. This 


in turn would force some of these 
institutions to acquire bonds of 


a lower quality. Since prices of 


many of these bonds fluctuate 
with business conditions, the 


banks would be in a difficult posi- 


tion during the next decline in 
business activity. 


Furthermore, a decline in the 
yield of corporate bonds would 
intensify the competition for 
mortgages accompanied not mere- 
ly by a further decrease in inter- 


est rates but also an increase in 
appraised 


values which may 
cause serious difficulties in the 
future. Therefore, in considering 
the advantages and disadvantages 
that may accrue from a reduction 
in the rate on certificates of in- 
debtedness, the conclusion is 
warranted that the disadvantages 
to the country as a whole would 
outweigh the advantages. 


The main concern of the Treas- 
eae es 








couraging. During the year 1946 
about 71 billion dollars of Gov- 
ernment obligations come due. 


ury in administering the public | Through proper handling of these 


debt. should. be not merely the 
cost to the taxpayer but also the 
effect which changes in the types 
of obligations and their owner- 
ship have on business activity, on 
the banks, and the money market. 
Proper management of the debt 
requires that the Treasury first 
ascertain the volume of deposits 





needed for legitimate purposes. 


task yet sufficient data are avail- 
able to the Federal authorities to | 
obtain a satisfactory answer. Once | 
it is found that the volume of | 
bank deposits is too large or. to | 
put it differently, that too large 
a portion of the outstanding pub- | 
lic debt has been monetized, it | 
would be the duty of the Treas- | 
ury to take measures through | 
funding operations to convert | 
part of the short-term obligations | 
now held by the commercial 
banks into long-term bonds with | 
maturities and interest rates that | 
would appeal to institutional in- 
vestors. 


Conciusivns 


In conclusion the bulletin states: 
With a war legacy of 278 billion 
dollars of Federal debt the prob- 
lem of managing the public debt 
is of the utmost importance. If 
the Administration should con- 
tinue to practice the principles 
embodied in the so-called com- 
pensatory budget system, then it 
is highly desirable that the Fed- 
eral budget be balanced as soon 
as possible and that serious 
efforts be made to retire a portion 
of the public debt. The fact that 
the Federal Government will have 
an estimated deficit of over 4 
billion dollars in the first full 
post-war. fiscal year 1946-47, 


| over 5 
While obviously this is not an easy 





when business activity is bound 
to be-at a very- high level, is dis- 


maturing obligations the Treasury 
can exert a great influence on 
the inflationary forces menacing 
the country as well as on the 
money market. 

While the cost of carrying the 
public debt is of considerable 
importance, particularly since the 
annual interest charge is already 
billion dollars, this ele- 
ment must not be permitted to 


| become the determining factor in 


devising. a sound debt manage- 
ment policy. Of greater import- 
ance than the cost of carrying the 


| public debt is the urgent need to- 
| prevent a further sharp increase 


in the volume of bank deposits. 
The return flow of currency from 


circulation, the inflow of gold, and 


a moderate rise in the volume of’ 
bank loans will lead to an in- 
crease in deposits. At least to- 
some extent this increase could 
and should be counteracted by 
the Treasury by funding maturing 
obligations into long-term bonds 
offered to the public and particu- 


‘| larly to the large institutional in- 


vestors. Such a measure would 
not merely tend to prevent a 


further increase in the volume of +‘ 


bank deposits but would also halt. 
the constant decline in bond 
yields. If the decline should per- 
sist there is a serious danger that 
financial -institutions, especially 
the small banks, may be forced 
more and more into credit bonds. 
Such a development is obviously 
not desirable. 


Too much concern has been 
shown by the monetary author- 
ities about the growing earnings 
of the commercial banks. It is 
doubtful whether the earnings, 
particularly of small banks; will 
continue to mount, especially in 
view of the certainty that expen- 





ditures are bound to increase. 
Under present conditions banks 
operating with savings deposits 
find the return on Government 
obligations inadequate and en- 
deavor to obtain satisfactory 
yields by investing in corporate 
bonds and real estate mortgages. 
It might be advisable for the 
Treasury to refinance a relatively 
small portion of the maturing ob- 
ligations into’ bank - eligible 
medium-term bonds carying 1% 
and 1%% interest. While such 
procedure would increase the 
cost.of the public debt to the tax- 
payer, the amount on the whole 
is insignificant, however, when 
contrasted with the danger in- 
volved in the present policy of re- 
financing all maturities with cer- 
tificates of indebtedness. 

The Treasury should also con- 
sider carefully the advisability of 
continuing to issue obligations re- 
deemable at the option of the 
owner.’ While such _ securities 
have admirable features and offer 
a riskless investment which has 
an anti-inflationary effect on the 
national economy, the existence of 
such a large amount of demand 
claims against the Treasury con- 
stitutes a peril to sound debt man- 
agement. Further studies about 
the contemplated use of the 
United States savings bonds by 
their owners would guide the 
Treasury in adopting a definite 
policy. 


SL TAR 4 
Edward Walsh to Open. 
Edward D. Walsh is forming 
Edward D. Walsh Co. with offices 
at 115 Broadway, New York City, 
to engage in the investment busi- 
ness. Mr. Walsh has been serving 
in the U: S. Army. Prior to mili- 
tary duty he was with James 
Vanderbeck of New York.as bond 
trader. 
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Dated January 1; 


BLAIR & CO., INC. 
L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO.” 
BURRS COMPANY, INC. 
DEN FSEY & COMPANY 


This announcement is hot an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these 


The offering is made only by the Offering Circular. 


$50,000,000 


1946 


Southern Pacific Railroad Co mpany 
First Mortgage Bonds, 234%, Series F 


Due January 1, 1996 | 


Guaranteed unconditionally as to payment of principal and interest by endorsement by 


Southern Pacific Company 


The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission 


In the opinion of Counsel, the Bonds will be legal investments for savings banks organized under the laws of the 
States of California, Illinois, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio and Rhode Island, and for savings 


banks organized under the general laws of Pennsylvania. 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


The Offering Circular may be obtained in any State in % 
of the undersigned and other dealers as may larwfully offer these securities in such State. 


vhich this announcement is circulated from only such 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


GREEN, 


CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, INC. 
HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


ELLIS & ANDERSON 


OTIS & CO. 
(INCORPORATED) 

JULIEN COLLINS & COMPANY 
THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 

AUCH !NCLOSS, PARKER & REDPATH GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. GRANBERY,MARACHE & LORD 

GFE~~ RY@SON HIRSCH &CO. MULLANEY, ROSS & COMPANY E. M. NEWTON & COMPANY 
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Securities. 


WERTHEIM & CO. 

















REYNOLDS & CO. RITER & CO. F.S. YANTIS & CO. 
INCORPORATED 

' 

The Bonds= re offered when, as and if iseued ard su hject to acceptance by the Purchasers, to approval of counsel, to prior sale, to withdrawal, cancellation or modification 

of the offer without notice, and to authorization Ly the ‘nterstate (cmmerce («mmission of their issuance and-sale, }t is expected that bonds A temporary form will be 
available for delivery on Cr < alcut March 18, 1°46,.at the c fF alot Malaew: Stuart & Co. Inc., 35 Wall Street, Néw York-5 ov, 

February 19, 1943. 
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Municipal News and Notes 








The Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co., New York, is now distribut- 
Ging the 12th edition of their an- 
mual survey of municipal bond 
prices and yields, a study consti- 
tuting a valuable case history of 
the phenomenal rise in valuations 
‘of local government securities 
since the depression year of 1933. 
The pattern is clearly established 
in the trend of prices for the 200 
individual State and local issues 
used in the survey, which repre- 
sent bonds of all States having 
debt publicly outstanding and one 
‘or more pivotal issues of cities 
or counties in each State. 

* During the period covered by 
this survey, state and municipal 
prices, as measured by an aver- 
age of approximately 100 bonds 
maturing in from 10 to 25 years, 
rose from 90% in December 1933 
to 134% at the close of 1945, yield 
coincidentally declining from 
5.29% to 1.47%, a new all-time 
high. The advance in 1945 alone 
was from an average price of 
133%, with a change in yield dur- 
‘ing the year from 1.61% to 1.47%. 
~’ Comparison of individual is- 
* sues with the average in 1945 
shows gains ranging up to 107% 
‘points fer such obligations as 
New York City 44s, 1981, with 
only slightly smaller advances 
‘registered for such issues as 
‘Port of New York Authority 
‘2s, 1974, up 1034 points, New 
York Rapid Transit 3s, 1980, and 
‘Metropolitan Water District 
3i%s, 1981, both up 83% points, 
State of Arkansas 33s, 1962, up 
.73%% points, and such others as 
City of Philadelphia 4s, 1966, 
‘City of Detroit 334s, 1962, State 
of Rhode Island 4s, 1977, City 
of Los Angeles, 434s, 1960, and 
City of Galveston 5s, 1963, all 
‘up 4 points or more during the 
i year. 
- Over the entire period covered 
by the survey, such sweeping ad- 
Vances as nearly 80 points for 


City of Cieveland 5%s, 1964, and 
approximately similar gains for 
the obligations of the cities of 
Detroit, Newark, Birmingham, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, and Ral- 
eigh, North Carolina, testify to the 
breath of the rise in municipal 


o® 














prices since the depression year 
1933. 

The bank in a supplemental 
tabulation sets forth prices and 
yields for 20 issues selected to 
give weight to geographical fac- 
tors. Despite the steady shortening 
of maturities in this group, the 
average price rose from 92% in 
1933 to 12534 in 1945 and the 
average yield declined to 1.16% 
from 5.18%. 

The tabulation is widely dis- 
tributed among banks, insur- 
ance companies, and other in- 
vesting’ institutions throughout 
the country and is regarded as | 
a valuable reference for pur- 
poses of investment compari- 
sons, appraisals, and _ . price 
records. 


Port Authority Awards 
Bonds to Blyth Group at 
Record Low Interest Cost 


The Port of New York Author- 
ity achieved a record low interest 
cost for the $18,757,000 general 
and refunding bonds, eleventh 
series, awarded on Tuesday to a 
syndicate headed by Blyth & Co., 
{nc., New York. The group, out- 
bidding three other accounts which 
sought the loan, purchased the 
bonds at 1s, at a price of 97.30, 
representing a net interest cost to 
the authority of 1.358%, based on 
an average life of 25 years. 


The terms not only reflected a 
new low cost on Authority fi- 
nanecing but, in the opinion of 
Chairman Howard S. Cullman, 
also establishes a record of simi- 
lar maturities of any authority 
or revenue bonds. Thus the 
New York-New Jersey agency 
appears to have achieved, at the 
present time, a pre-eminent po- 
sition in the revenue bond 
market, 


Moreover, a comparable tribute 
to the soundness and attractive- 
ness of the agency’s obligations 


from investors was evidenced in 
the fact that Blyth & Co. and as- 
sociated underwriters succeeded 
in disposing of all but $7,254,000 
bonds of the new issue of $18,757,- 
000 before the close of business on 
the day of the award. The offer- 
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Write industrial Development Division 
GEORGIA POWER COM PANY, Atlanta, Georgia. 


and the bonds mature March 1, 
1986, and are not redeemable prior 
to March 1, 1951. 

The $18,250,581 derived in this 
latest financing operation will be 
used by the Port Authority for 
various purposes, with $14,000,000 
being employed in the redemption 
of outstanding series H notes; 
$2,350,000 for additional improve- 
ments to the Holland Tunnel; 
$1,623,000 to repay the State of 
New York in connection with the 
acquisition of the Port Authority 
Grain Terminal, and $304,000 for 
improvements to the terminal. 


Each of the three unsuccessful 
bidders specified a coupon rate 
of 134%, with the second hich 
bid of 99.55 for $18,333,000 
bonds, or a 1.393% net cost, be- 
ing named by the Mellon Secu- 
rities Corp. and Associates. A 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., combina- 
tion was in third position, with 
a tender of 99.219 for $18,394,- 
000 bonds, or a net cost of 
1.406%. Final offer of 98.056 for 
$18,612,000 bonds, or a net cost 
of 1.453%, was entered by Har- 
riman Ripley & Co., Inc., and 
Associates. 


Although the bonds are not 
slated to mature until 1986, the 
life of the loan for the purpose of 
determining the net interest cost 
was mutually agreed upon by the 
contesting groups as 25 years, in 
view of the redemption schedule 
set forth in the sinking fund. 

The lowest previous interest 
cost on Port Authority long-term 
borrowing was. established in 
April, 1945, when an issue of 
$12,000,000 1's, maturing in 1985, 
was sold to a Blyth & Co. account 
on terms which reduced the actual 
interest average to 153%. This 
offering was speedily placed with 
investors at a price of par, which 
contrasts with the _ reoffering 
price of 98.25 set for the current 
award. 

The new bonds will have the 
benefit of a sinking fund, com- 
mencing in. 1950, sufficient to re- 
tire the entire issue by maturity. 
They are subject to redemption 
prior to March 1, 1956, only 
through the operation of the sink- 
ing fund. Redemption prices de- 
crease from 101% if the bonds are 
redeemed in the period beginning 
March 1, 1951, and ending Sept. 1, 
1960, to 100%% during the five 
year period ending Sept. 1, 1965, 
and 100% thereafter to maturity. 

Outstanding funded debt of the 
Port Authority, giving effect to 
the present financing, is $187,- 
877,000 of which $180,377,000 com- 


prises general and _ refunding 
bonds. All general and refunding 


bonds are equally secured by a 
pledge of the net*revenues of the 


Holland Tunnel, the Bayonne 
Bridge, the Arthur Kill Bridges 
(Outerbridge Crossing and Goe- 


be | 
ing price ‘to investors ‘was 98.25 


George Washington Bridge, the}: 





and Port Authority Inland Ter- 
minal No. 1 (Port Authority 
Building), the Port Authority 
Grain Terminal and any additional 
facilities which may be financed 
by the issue of general and re- 
funding bonds. 


In 1945 the Port Authority 
had gross operating revenue, 
exclusive of revenues of the 
Pert Authority Grain Terminal, 
of $19,116,481 compared with 
$17,557,509 in 1944; net operat- 
ing revenue after operating and 
general expense was $13,215,952 
and net revenue available for 
debt service $14,344,445, leaving 
a balance of $9,471,359. 


Los Angeles Offering 
Large Revenue Issue 


With the Port Authority financ- 
ing now completed, syndicates are 
now being organized for the pur- 
pose of competing for the biggest 
revenue offering now facing the 
market, the $19,750,000 Los An- 
geles, Calif., Department of Water 
and Power electric plant refund- 
ing revenue bonds. This loan will 
also be disposed of via competi- 
tive bidding, and bids will be 
opened at 10 a.m. (Pacific time) 
on March 5. 

The bonds will be dated March 
1, 1946 and mature serially on 
March 1 from 1947 to 1975 incl., 
and none of them will be subject 
to optional redemption on or prior 
to March 1, 1951. Bidder may 
name a single or a combination 
of interest rates on the issue. 

In view of the spectacular 
success that attended the Port 
Authority award, the expecta- 
tion is that the forthcoming Los 
Angeles undertaking will be 
equally well received. 


Small Cities to Use 
Reserves and Bond Issues 
For Public Improvements 


Small cities will finance more 
public works improvements from 
cash reserves than from any other 
single revenue source during 1946, 
with general bonds and revenue 
bonds second and third respec- 
tively as methods of financing, the 
International City Manager’s As- 
sociation reports. 


The Association points out that 
the large number of utility proj- 
ects planned for 1946 probably 
accounts for this reliance on cash 
reserves which were built up dur- 
ing the war. 


A survey of the plans of small 
cities between 5,000 and 10,000 
population indicated that 113, or 
30% of the 369 cities reporting on 
a method of financing will use 
cash reserves to fiance their proj- 
ects, 

Seventy-one cities intend to is- 
sue general bonds, 48 will issue 
revenue bonds, and 28 will use 
current tax revenues. Only two 


thals Bridge), the Lincoln Tunnel ! cities will levy special assessments 
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and three will depend upon fed- 
eral or state aid. ' 
Two or more methods of financ- 
ing will be used by 63 cities, the 
more frequent combination being 
reserves plus current taxes, rev- 
enue bonds, or general bonds. 
Of interest to city officials are 
the methods cities will use in fi- 
nancing various kinds of public 
works including water and sew- 
age utilities and other utilities. 
Cash reserves will pay for 
499% of the 91 water utility 
projects for which the method 
of financing was indicated. Of 
the remaining water-projects 
18% will be financed from gen- 
eral bond issues, and 11% from 
eurrent tax levies. A few proj- 
ects will be financed by a com- 
bination of two methods. Re- 
serve funds, for example, will 
pay for exending water lines in 
Weslaco, Tex.; building a water 
softening plant in Webster City, 
Ia.; enlarging the water reser- 
voir in Clifton Forge, Va.; and 
doubling the capacity of the 
filter basin and pumps in Car- 
tersville Ga. 


Of the 86 sewerage improve- 
ments whose financing was report- 
ed, 31% will be financed from 
general bond issues, 30% out of 
acumulated funds, 22% with rev- 
enue bonds, 11% from current 
taxes, and the remainder from 
special asessments or utility re- 
serves plus state aid. For example, 
general bonds will pay for sewage 
disposal plants in Waynesboro, 
Va.; Woodward and Duncan, 
Okla.; and Pittsburg, Calif. Rev- 
enue bonds will be used to build 
such plants in Bozeman, Mont., 
Jacksonville and Kerrville, Tex., 
and Ocala, Fla. St. Joseph and 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., will rely on 
current tax revenues to pay for 
their sewage disposal plants. 
Light and power plants, incin- 
erators, and airports make up the 
remainder of the utility improve- 
ments scheduled for early con- 
struction. Sixty per cent of the 
electric power plants will be 
built or enlarged out of utility 
reserves, while 15% will be fi- 
nanced through revenue bonds. 
Incinerators will be built in 14 
cities, principally from accumu- 
lated funds with four financed by 
general bond issue. Airport proj- 
ects are reported by 21 cities with 
financing almost equally divided 
between revenue bonds, accumu- 
lated funds, and general bonds. 


Ohio Municipal Bond 
Index Again Advances 


J. A. White & Co., Cincinnati, 
reporting a further strengthening 
in the Ohio municipal market for 
the week ended Feb. 14, stated 
that the firm’s index of the yield 
on 20 Ohio bonds rose from 1.18% 
to 1.17% during the period. The 
indices for 10 high grade bonds 
and for 10 lower grade bonds rose 
similarly from yields of 1.04% and 
1.32%, respectively, to 1.03% and 
1.31%. 


Donald MacKinnon Add 
Henry Wells to Staff 


Donald MacKinnon & Co., Gen- 
eral Motors Building, New York 
City, specialists in United States 
Government, state and municipal 
bonds, announce that Henry 
Grady Wells Jr. is now associated 
with the firm in its municipal 
bond department. Mr. Wells has 
been in the municipal bond field 
since 1936, first with Graham, 
Parsons & Co. and later with 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 








Pepy Sturnagle Rejoins 
Staff of Strauss Bros. 


Pepy Sturnagle will again be- 
come associated with Strauss 


Bros., 32 Broadway, New York 
City, in their trading department, 





after several years leave. 
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The Annual Meeting—A Democratic Forum 


(Continued from page 960) 

(2) The SEC proxy rules gov- 
erning the solicitation of proxies. 

(3) The increasing cooperation 
of more and more managements 
now seeing to it that meetings 
are held in accessible locations 
and at convenient times to insure 
that they will become public for- 
ums, and not merely dry legal 
gatherings. 

(4) The sending out of post- 
meeting reports. 


The Work of the Pioneers 


We will now take up these fac- 
tors seriatim: It was in the days 
of the great depression of tae 
thirties that the champions of the 
new capitalism first began to be 
noted at annual meetings. They 
were not phased or worried by 
the defenders of the old order 
who persisted in the delusion that 
here were merely some publicity 
seekers or men with “socialistic’ 
leanings. 

Nor were they to be intimi- 
dated by steam roller methods 
those in charge of the meetings 
tried to employ. They demanded 
the right to know what had taken 
place during the year; they insist- 
ed on seeing the lists of the stock- 
holders to find out who were their 
fellow-shareholders and especi- 
ally what amount of stock those 
who directed the enterprises held. 

They began offering suggestions 
as to policies and. improvements— 
their right as collective owners of 
the enterprise; they did not hesi- 
tate to discuss bonus, salary, op- 
tion and pension questions which 
until then had for some absurd 
reason been considered as confi- 
dential information and not to be 
discussed by mere mortals. And 
so, slowly but surely many of the 
ideas expressed at first from the 
floor of the meetings began to be 
incorporated into management 
policies. 

The SEC Reforms 


Fully cognizant of the desire 
by more and more stockholders 
for full disclosure of the affairs 
of their corporations, so that in- 
telligent voting might take place 
on issues to be presented by both 
management and investors having 
no connection with the manage- 
ment, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission promulgated certain 
rules governing this voting. The 
Commission, of course, as right 
and proper, never takes sides as 
to the merits of the proposals up 
for discussion; that is a matter 
entirely in the hands of the share- 
holders. What it has undertaken 
to do is to see that all pertinent 
information is given the voters; 
that adequate space for a “Yes” 
or ‘“‘No” vote is on the ballot, and 
that in the case of independent 
proposals space therefor be al- 
lotted in the corporation. proxy 
statement. The latter, it must be 
remembered, is paid for by the 
corporation and not by the man- 


agement. The reasons for the 
introduction of the proposed reso- 
lution or by-law amendments 


may be briefly listed. 

All this has resulted in large 
minority votes recorded in oppo- 
sition to controversial managerial 
proposals and to ever-increasing 
minority votes of hundreds of 
thousands of shares in favor of 
minority proposals even when dis- 
aproved of by management. The 
net result has been to make man- 
agement for the first time con- 
scious of the potent force of the 
stockholders of the country. These 
large minority votes have made 
most managements desirous of 
cooperating with the stockholders 
and they now try to meet any 
reasonable provosals advanced. 
This avoids needless ballotting on 
the same issues each year. 


Location of the Meeting 


One of the issues which the in- 
dependent stockholders havé’been 
most insistent on, has been that 
the meetings take place in con- 
venient and accessible locations. 
As a yardstick, the stockholders 





have adopted the viewpoint that 
the place where the executive 
business of the corporation is 
transacted is the place where the 
stockholders should meet. Where 
for technical reasons, this is not 
practical, several managements of 
large corporations have adopted 
the policy of having the share- 
holders conveyed by means of 
buses from the executive offices 
to the meeting place. Notice 
of the management offer of 
transportation is carried in the 
official proxy notice and all wish- 
ing to attend and accept the offer 
are requested to inform the Sec- 
retary of the Corporation. The 
result, of course, has been to bring 


about gatherings of hundreds of | 


stockholders in place of the pro- 
verbial handful of prior years. 

This has naturally done much 
to insure that all shades of opin- 
ion are heard from the floor and 
has helped to quicken general in- 
terest in the meetings, since ques- 
tions will occur to one stockholder 
which will not come to the mind 
of another. This evidences the 
great advantage of collective 
questioning over the old style 
private questioning of corporate 
officials. The latter, of course, is 
and should be used for lengthy 
questioning of a specific nature, 
but for general questions there is 
no better place than the demo- 
cratic forum of the annual meet- 
ing. 

Another ‘step taken to solve the 
problem of accessible localities 
whereby stockholders may collec- 
tively meet for discussion is pro- 
vided by the supplemental region- 
al meeting which in pre-war days 
began to come _ into. increased 
favor—and deservedly so. It is to 
be expected that as transportation 
difficulties of the war period come 
to a conclusion, this. trend. will 
again be resumed. 


The Pest-Meeting Report 


Even the most atcessible meet- 
ing place however can only result 
in the gathering together of sev- 
eral hundreds of the thousands 
and even hundreds of thousands 
of shareholders in some of our 
large corporations. 

Realizing fully that this was 
patently unfair to those who for 
business or geographical reasons 
could not attend and yet were in- 
terested in following the discus- 
sions of their corporation’s affairs, 
one of the largest American cor- 
porations took the bull by the 
horns and boldly began the prac- 
tice of sending a complete, factual, 
and impartial report of what took 
place to all the stockholders of 
the corporation. 
only irrelevant discussion, unvar- 
liamentary language, and similar 
material, which have no place in a 
report of this kind. 

A number of other corporations 
have since followed this policy, 
which has met with increasing 
stockholder favor, because for the 
first time stockholder reports and 
business are discussed in the 
language of the man in the street 
This year, once again, a goodly 
number of other corporations will 
start the program of sending some 
kind of post-meeting report to 
the stockholders and at other 
meetings where the managerrent 
still opposes this step, floor fights 
over the alleged issue of a free 
corporate press will take place. 


Probably another reason for 
the increasing popularity of these 
reports, not only from the stock- 
holder’s viewpoint but from man- 
agement’s as well, is that they act 
as a checkup on the type of views 
expressed from the floor. After 
all, the stockholder addressing the 
Chair is only expressing his indi- 
vidual viewpoint; but when it is 
printed and carried in the post- 
meeting report, the management 
can see from the letters coming 
to it from those who received the 
report, just how much weight 
should be given the opinions 
which were expressed. In other 
words it becomes an excellent 
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Gallup Poll of the stockholder 
opinion. 

These reforms have done much 
to improve the calibre of the 
stockholders meeting and it is 
interesting to note how the stock- 
holders themselves prevent abuse 
of their newly found privileges. 
Oratory is discouraged—whether 
of the left or of the right. The 
stockholders want the facts not 
lengthy speeches. They are con- 
cerned with the affairs of their 
corporation, not the affairs of the 
nation, except as they are imme- 
diately related to the administra- 
tion of their common property. 
Woe betide the stockholder who 
wanders far afield. No chairman 
has to attempt to make the stock- 


holder desist; the meeting itself | 
soon makes its impatience clearly | 


perceptible. 

On the other hand any attempts 
by the chair or “company” stock- 
holders to suppress legitimate and 
reasonable discussion of the busi- 
ness before the house is equally 
resented by the independently 
minded stockholders, who are 
now making the annual meeting 
a yearly habit and attempts to 
resort to steamroller tactics, when 
entirely unjustified, generally 
boomerang. 


All the problems of insuring 
corporate democracy at the an- 
anual meeting have not yet been 
solved. No one should forget that 
most Americans want the evolu- 
tionary not the revolutionary 


Four Rejoin Staff of 
Brundage, Story, Rose 


Brundage, Story and _ Rose, 
New York City, investment coun- 
sellors, announce that Comadr. 
Dwight C. Rose, USNR, has been 
readmitted as a general partne: 
of the firm and that Lieut. Roberti 
W. Hinton, A. A. F.; Lieut. Comdr. 
John S. Nichols, USNR, ana 
Comdr. Harold A. Waterworth 
USNR, have resumed their. duties 
/as associates of the firm. 
| Comdr. Rose, who recently re- 
turned after four years of active 
| service with the Navy; is Presi- 
ident of the Investment Counse. 
| Association of America. Comdr 
|Waterworth is in charge of the 
firm’s Philadelphia office. 


Kadelburg With Schapiro 


Howard T. Kadelburg, previous- 
ly connected with Lazard Freres 
& Co. is now associated with M. A 
Schapiro & Co., Inc., 1 Wall Street. 
New York City. 











methods of reform. In the years 
which are ahead further gradual 
steps to insure this goal will be 
taken. A maximum of good will 
and understanding by all those 
who own the commonly-owned 
corporation—no longer the mon- 
opoly of the few—will do much to 
insure the continued success. of 
the American industrial system. 
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W. A. Forrester to 
* 7 4 
Join Lazard Freres 
William A. Forrester, Jr., has 
resigned as Vice-President of The 
National City Bank of New York 
to become a general partner of 
Lazard Freres 
& Co., 44 Wall 
Street, New 
York City, 
members of 
the New York 
Stock -Ex- 
change, in 
charge of the 
buying de- 
partment, ef- 
fective March 
1, 1946. Mr. 
Forrester was 


tional City 
Company 
from 1928 to 
1933, and with 
The National 
City Bank 
from 1933 to 
the present time. 





W. A. Forrester, Jr, 


_—_——~ 


Willard York Opens Branch 


HARLINGEN, TEX. — Willard 
York Company, San Antonio in- 
vestment firm, has opened a 
branch office at 210 East Harrison 
Street- under-the management of 
Rexford P. Olson. 
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New Issue 








Dated March I, 1946 


Phelps, Fenn & Co. 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
A. G. Becker & Co. 


Incorporated < 


Alex. Brown & Sons 
Baker, Weeks & Harden 














Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


$18,757,000 


Not redeemable prior to March I, 1951 


regulations and court decisions. 








Blyth & Co., Ine: 


(Incorporated) 


L. F. Rothschild & Co. 
Chas. E. Weigold & Co. 


Incorporated 


Geo. B. Gibbons & Company 


Incorporated 


R. H. Moulton & Company 


The Port of New York Authority 


General and Refunding Bonds’ 
Eleventh Series, 144% Due 1986 


Payments will be made into the Eleventh Series Sinking Fund commencing in 1950 at a rate or rates which ona 
cumulative basis will be sufficient to retire all Eleventh Series Bonds by maturity. 
MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, Paying Agent 

CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, Registrar 


Interest exempt, in the opinion of Counsel, from Federal Income taxes under existing statutes, 


Exempt, in the opinion of General Counsel and Bond Counsel for the Port of New York Authority, 
from any and all taxation, (except estate, inheritance and gift taxes) now or here- 
after imposed by the States of New York or New Jersey. 


Legal in the opinion of counsel, for investment in New York and New Jersey for state and municipal 

officers, banks and savings banks, insurance companies, trustees and other fiduciaries, and eligible 

for deposit with state or municipal officers or agencies in New York and New Jersey for any purpose 
for which bonds of such States, respectively, may be deposited. 


Price 98'4% and accrued interest 


For information relating to the Port of New York Authority and to these General and Refunding Bonds, reference is 

made to the Official Statement of The Port of New York Authority (dated February 15, 1946) which should be read 

prior to any purchase. of these Bonds. Copies of such Official Statement may be obtained from only such of the undzr- 
writers as are qualified to act as dealers in securities in this State, 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Harris, Hall & Company 


Equitable Securities Corporation 





Due March Ff, 19°6 





Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


Dominick & Dominick 
Yarnall & Co. 






































Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs Eldredge & Co. J. S. Rippel & Co. | Hannahs, Ballin & Lee 
ncorpora 
-Riter & Co. Bacon, Stevenson & Co. Gregory & Son Hayden, Miller & Co. 
Field, Richards & Co. Boland, Saffin & Co. 
February 20, 1946. r 
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average decline has been 2.3% 


Bank and Insurance Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 
This Week — Bank Stocks 


Bank stocks have been lagging this year, despite the favorable | 
reports presented to stockholders at the annual meetings in January. | to take American opposition to 
As measured by the American Banker Index, they have declined | 
3.6%, compared with the 3.0% advance of high grade industrial 
stocks, as measured by the Dow Jones Industrial Average. 

The following table shows the market action of 17 leading New 
York City bank stocks, from Dec. 31, 1945 to Feb. 13, 1946. Their 
Five of the 17, however, have shown 
moderate appreciation, viz: Badkers Trust, Continental Bank & Trust, 
Corn Exchange, Manufacturers Trust and New York Trust. 





Co. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


1 WALL ST. 
Telephone Digby 4-2525 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


and other leading exchanges 


NEW YORK 5 











Breakdown of Sources 


Circular on Request 


19 N. Y. CITY BANKS) 
Breakdown of Holdings 
U. S. GOV’T BONDS 


by maturity categories 
OF GROSS INCOME 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. ¥. 
Télephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
L A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Department) 






































_ Asked Price———— Per Cent 
12-31-1945 2-13-1946 Change 
Bank of Manhattan______--~~- ae 35% 34 —3.2% 
Bank of New York__--_- ca s 478 462 —3.3 
NS a aa So saa a 52% 54% + 4.3 
en I 128 12042 —5.9 
Chase National .....__.-.._..--- mad 49 42 45a —8.1 
Chemical Bank & Trust___- 4s 5442 51% —6.0 
Commercial National Bank & ‘Trust______ b. 52% 51% —2.8 
Continental Bank & Trust ee Taare 225% 23% +2.8 
I ee orem 6442 65% +1.2 
SE on ctl em serene er 2,095 1,970 0 
Guaranty Trust .__----~- RgeN eS ais ales a Rens yl 375 371. —1.1 
SES OE OED ne Oe SONY a ee aoe 21% 2056 —2.4 
Manufacturers Me Soe ei ets aS er oA 6434 65 42 +1.2 
I oi yc Saas wr caning yim aie tee an migrant 5156 494 —4.6 
New York Trust_____---- peat oieks 116% 116% +0.2 
Public National Bank & Debate 4834 48 —1.5 
United .States Trust_..--.~--~- BS PS 8 Sino mtd aie 840 810 —3.6 
ES By BEER apt ined eigen peaee> —2.3% 
American Banker Index___.--~~----~---~-~------ 50.7 49.9 —1.6% 
Dow Jones Industrial Average__.__...._------- 192.91 198.74 + 3.0% 
. TABLE II 
Asked Book Net Oper. Divi- Mkt. to Divi- 
Price Value Earnings dend Book Earning dend 
: : 2-13-46 12-31-45 1945 Rate Value Yield Yield 
Bank of Manhattan___-- 34 $30.26 $3.12 $1.20 1.12 9.2% 3.5% 
Bank of New York ___-- 462 436.20 33.31 14.00 1.06 7.2 3.0 
Bankers Trust ....--- - 5442 47.77 3:39 “1.80 1.14 6.2 3.3 
Central Hanover ___---- 120'2 112.63 8.79 4.00 107 7.3 3.3 
Chase National —___---~- 45% 40.57 2.36 1.60 1.11 5.2 3.5 
Chemical Bank & Trust 51% 40.02 3.07 1.80 1.28 6.0 3.5 
Commercial Nat. B. & T. 51% 54.82 4.57 1.60 0.93 8.9 ~ 7 | 
Continental Bk. & Tr. 23% 22.67 1.77 0.80 1.03 7.6 3.4 
Corn Exchange - .~-~---- 65 53.34 5.43 2.40 1.22 8.3 3.7 
Pirst National. _..___--- 1,976 1,333.79 98.65 80.00 1.48 5.0 4.1 
Guaranty Trust —----~-- 371 347.42 19.06 12.00 1.07 5.1 3.2 
an eeees 2 265¢ 22.08 1.32 0.80 0.93 6.4 3.9 
Manufacturers Trust —~ 65%2 54.85 5.32 2.40 1.19 8.1 3.7 
Wational City —...----- 49% 44.59 2.84 1.60 1.10 5.8 3.2 
New York Trust_-__---- 116% 99.82 7.94 4.00 1.17 6.8 3.4 
Public Nat'l Bk. & Tr.__ 48 48.89 4.76 1.50 0.98 9.9 3.1 
United States Fire__-~-~- 810 767.74 46.42 35.00 1.06 5.7 4.3 
Average of 17 banks , 1.11 7.0% 3.5% 
A second table is appended 
which shows book-values, net 
operating earnings (exclusive of | 
Russell security profits and recoveries) | 
° and current annual dividend rates, 
Manufacturing in relation to current market 


prices. 

It will be observed that all but 
three stocks are selling at a pre- 
mium to book value, the average 
ratio being 1.11. Commercial, 
Irving and Public are priced at a 
moderate discount from book 
value. 

Average annual dividend yield 
is 3.5%, ranging from a low of 
3.0% for Bank of New York to 
43% for United States Trust. 


Average earning yield is 7.0%, 





NEW JERSEY 





BANK STOCKS 


J. S. Rippel & Co. 


Established 1891 
18 Clinton St., Newark 2, N. J. 
MArket 3-3430 








N. ¥. Phone—REctor 2-4383 
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INSURANCE & BANK STOCKS 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 
REVIEWED - 
Special Bulletin and Booklet Service to Dealers & Brokers 
Trading daily 7 a. m. to 5 p. m. (P, C. T.) 
Inquiries invited. Orders solicited. | 


BUTLER-HUFF & CO. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
210 West 7th St., Los Angeles 


PRIVATE WIRES 
Chicago’ - 
TELETYPE L. A. 


279 «- 


COMPARED 


San Francisco ~ Seattle 


L. A. 280 














Loan Ratification Delay 


(Continued from first page) 


|mism concerning the alleged cer- 


tainty of ratification at an early 
date. Lord Halifax’s reports are 
understood to have been the main 


| basis of this optimism. He sought 
| to reassure the Government: not 


the loan too seriously, and_is said 
to have expressed the hope that 
the ratification would be effected 
without amendment by the end of 
March. Now according to: recent 
Washington reports it appears 
possible that Congress will not 
even begin the examination of the 
| Agreement till much later in the 
year. As a reaction to the earlier 
unwarranted optimism there is 
now a wave of pessimism border- 
ing on deteatism. It is now doubt- 
ed whether the Agreement: will 
be — before the autumn, if 
at all, 


The gravity of the situation 
caused by the delay and _ uncer- 
tainty of the ratification could 
hardly be exaggerated. The Brit- 
ish dollar reserve is dwindling 
rapidly, and in the circumstances 
the Government is unable to take 
really effective measures to ‘stop 
the drain. Indeed, Britain is get- 
ting the worst of both worlds. Had 
the negotiations broken down, or 
had Congress rejected the Agree- 
ment outright, the Government 
would at least know how it'stands 
and could make arrangements’ ac- 
cordingly. It would be possible to 
negotiate a smaller -but by. no 
means inconsiderable loan with 
the Import-Export Bank, and 


American private exporting inter- 
ests are known to be prepared to 
finance their exports to Britain in 


order to safeguard their British ' 


markets. As it is the Treasury 
does not want to avail itself of 
such sources of dollars, for fear 
that to do so might antagonize 
Congress and would prejudice the 
chances of: ratification.. Nor is 
Britain’ in a position any longer 
to derive the full benefit of the 
existence of the Sterling Area ar- 
rangement. Even though under 
the Washington agreement that 
arrangement may continue for 12 
months after the ratification of the 
loan, in practice the impending 
change is casting its shadow be- 
fore itself. Under the Agreement 
the sterling balances will have to 
be scaled down and, apart from 
the amount released in dollars im- 
mediately, they would have to be 
blocked until such time as Britain 
can afford to release them in dol- 
lars. It is hardly surprising in the 
circumstances that Sterling Area 
countries and other countries hold- 
ing. sterling balances are not at 
all keen on acquiring more ster- 
ling between now and the dissolu- 
tion .of the Sterling Area. Al- 
though -the total of such balances 
is still on the increase, holders are 
becoming more and, more reluc- 
tant to increase their holding. 


In the absence of the Loan 
Agreement, the Treasury would be 
in‘ a position to. discriminate ‘be- 
tween war and post-war balances. 
It could. block war-time balances, 
and: make post-war balances 
freely. usable for the purchase of 
British goods or for transfers 
within the Sterling Area. Since 
the amount of post-war balances 
is not unduly large, holders would 
be willing under such a scheme to 
increase their holdings, and Brit- 
ain would: be able to pay in ster- 
ling for a large part of her import 





which shows that the average 
dividend coverage by net operat- 
ing earnings, exclusive of security 
profits, is 2.0. 
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It is significant that since V-J 
Day there has been a steady rise 
in commercial borrowings. New 
York Federal Reserve member 
banks reported total commercial, 
industrial and agricultural loans 
at $2,186,000,000 on August 15, 
1945; On January 2, 1946 they 
totaled $2,830,000,000 and on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1946, $2,898,000,000, 
which constitutes a new peak on 
the present basis of reporting. The 
increase since August 15 is $712,- 
000,000, equivalent to approxi- 
mately 32.5%. 

Reports of member banks for 
101 cities show a similar trend, 
though their increase in commer- 
cial loans, which have risen gg 
$5,949,000,000 to $7,342,000,000, 








approximately 23.5%. 
The significance of this upward 


It is of interest to compare the 
3.5% yield with that of high 
grade corporate bonds, as quoted 
by Standard & Poor, as follows: 


Industrial Rails Utilities 
2.42% 2.75% 2.51% 
2.55 2.97 2.63 
2.79 3.25 2.90 
2.84 3.29 3.02 


trend in commercial loans, so far 
as bank earnings are concerned, 
lies in the fact that the rate of 
return is higher on such loans 


than on Government loans (secur- 
ities). For example, Banker’s 
Trust reported earning 1.70% on 
loans in 1945 vs. 1.29% on secur- 
ities. Chase reported 1.26% on 
total loans and investments vs. 
1.09% on Governments; Irving 
Trust, 1.75% on loans vs. 1.42% 
on Governments, and Corn Ex- 
change, 2.79% on loans compared 
with 1.62% on Governments. 
Indications point to the prob- 
s| ability that this upward trend in 
commercial borrowings will be 
sustained for some time. 





BANK OF 


SAN DIEGO GAS AND 


Bought 


INVESTMENT 


300 Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 20 





ARDEN FARMS COMPANY 
KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION 
KERN COUNTY LAND COMPANY 

PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


(Preferreds) 


Sold 


First CaLiroRNia COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


YUkon 1551 TUcker 3151 
Teletype SF 431 - 432 Teletype LA 533 
Oakland San Jose Stockton Long Beach Santa Ana Monterey 
San Diego Beverly Hills Fresno Sacramento Pasadena 


Reno, Nevada 


AMERICA 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Quoted 


SECURITIES 


650 South Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES 14 





surplus. As it is, she can now buy 
less for sterling and has to spend 
more dollars in consequence in 
order to secure indispensable im- 
ports. Clearly, she is getting the 
worst of both worlds: she has to 


face the disadvantages of the loan’ 
without having derived so far any’ 


benefit from it. 

The only way in which Britain 
can defend her balance of pay- 
ments during the transition period 
pending ratification is through a 
drastic curtailment of her imports, 
especially from the United States. 


This was not done so long as it. 
as though: ratification’ 


appeared 
would be effected shortly. Now 
that it seems that the Agreement 
will not be 
months, and may not be ratified 
at all, the Government is under- 
stood to intend to apply some 
drastic measures in that direction. 


The import of American films is’ 


in spite - 
of fears of an anti-British Holly-- 


expected to be reduced, 


wood propaganda that might re- 
sult from antagonizing Hollywood. 
The reduction of British purchases 
of American tobacco and oil is 
also under consideration. Travel- 


ing abroad will be forbidden, ex-- 


cept in instances when the journey 
is likely to yield-much more dol- 
lars than the amount spent on it. 

Even: allowing for these meas- 


ures, the dollar deficit is expected 


to remain formidable; and ‘before 
the summer the dollar reserve is 


likely to dwindle down to a most’ 


inadequate level. Strong pressure 
is brought to bear on the Govern- 
ment, therefore, to induce it to 
recover its freedom of acticn to 
make arrangements within the 
Sterling Area and other bilateral 
arrangements aiming at  safe- 
guarding its foreign exchange re- 
serve. The Government is pressed 
to denounce the Washington 
agreement unless it is ratified 
within the next month or two. Un- 
less the prospects of ratification 
improve, this pressure, which is 
supported also from within the 
Cabinet, might become difficult 
to resist. 


RES ee ee 
Now Zimmerman & Co. 
Prankard & Zimmermann, ac- 

countants and auditors, announce 
that the firm name has been 
changed to Zimmermann & Com- 
pany. Harry I. Prankard, 2nd, 
has withdrawn from the firm. 
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Some Brass Tacks of Banking 


(Continued from first page) 
about what I think of as “Some 
Brass Tacks of Banking.” 

You have one of tne great states 
of the union and one of the out- 
standing industrial states of the 
nation. 

I think that it would be interest- 
ing to explore your batting aver- 
age in banking. 

To serve your great. economy, 
financially, in Ohio, the record 
shows that you have 681 banks, 
with aggregate capital funds of 
386 million dollars, aggregate de- 
posits of nearly $7,000,000,000, and 
that you are lending, in the ag- 
gregate, about $1,250,000,000. Since 
your loans represent 17% of your 
deposits, this is somewhat below 
the country-wide average of 
18.54%. In New York State the 
average of loans to deposits is 
23.4%. This, however, includes 
New York City, with a good many 
out of state loans, which probably 
distorts the figure from a compar- 
able point of view. 

It is interesting to observe that 
80% of your banks are lending to 
agriculture for production and 
operating requirements of its 
farmers, which means that you 
are competing forthrightly with 
one of the most aggressive gov- 
ernmental credit agencies which 
we have, namely, the PCA. 

This would seem to demonstrate 
quite clearly that these banks 
know the agricultural business 
and believe in it. It does stir the 
imagination, however, to wonder 
if they are doing as aggressive a 
job in amount as they might be 
doing. This is truly banking at its 
grass roots, not only figuratively 
but literally. 

It is also inspiring to note that 
the banks were lending to 73,000 
or 31% of the 233,000 farmers in 
Ohio, whereas only 9,000 or 4% of 
the farmers were borrowing from 
the PCA. The obvious query 
would seem to be—are only 31% 
of the Ohio farmers good produc- 
tion and operating credit risks? I 
am inclined to believe that in the 
light of Ohio’s great agricultur=! 
production that those other 69% 
of the Ohio farmers represent a 
lot of potentially good bank credit 
risks in their production and 
operating endeavors. When you 
ponder the fact that our govern- 
ment has just issued orders to di- 
vert some of the sources of our 
alcoholic supply to provide food 
for the starving Armenians, 
Greeks, etc. in Europe, I think that 
agricultural production has an ob- 
vious market and needs all the 
help which we can give to it—to 
say nothing of those of us who 
have not yet joined the WCTU. 

Having grown up on the prairies 
—and being one of the few bank- 
ers in Wall Street who ever lived 
and worked on a farm, and also 
never yet having joined the 
WCTU, I feel, with some modesty, 
that I have some. understanding of 
agriculture and its requirements. 
In my judgment, when we are 
dealing with a farmer who knows 
his business, we are in partnership 
with the Lord. I know of no bet- 
ter partner. He will never let you 
down on average. 

I wonder if all of you are alert 
to your opportunities in the field 
of credit? I wonder also if all of 
you are truly alert to your obli- 
gation to the economy of this great 
state? 

[ am one of those who believe 
that the era of sitting in a bank 
in a frock coat and waiting for our 
chents to come in and try to get a 
loan from us, has_ definitely 
passed. 


We must use the soles of our 
shoes more and the seats of our 
trousers less. We must go out and 
merchandise our credit, and, in 
doing so, must learn to be re- 
sourceful enough to adjust our 
credit methods to the require- 
ments of industry. 

You all know the old story of 
the girl who asked, “Mother, 
mother, may I go in to swim?” 
The mother replied, “Yes, my 








darling daughter — hang your 
clothes on a hickory limb, but 
don’t go near the water.” We, in 
the banking business, must learn 
to go confidently into the water— 
but, in order to do so, we must 
know how ‘to swim, and—as I 
made bold to tell the state super- 
visors of banks a few weeks ago— 
their examiners may have to get 
some bathing suits and take some 
lessons in swimming, in order that 
they may better understand and 
appraise what we are trying to do. 


Banking Business Belongs to 
Banks 


The banking business of this 
country belongs in the banks’ and 
not in the government, On June 
30, 1945, the government credit 
agencies were lending to our 
chents $5,544,000,000. On Septem- 
ber 30, 1945, they were lending 
$5,409,000,000. The figure is 
gradually coming down, but not 
rapidly enough. We must keep 
at this. 


Over the past twelve years our 
government has created some 45 
credit agencies with which we, in 
privately chartered banking, have 
been in active competition. At the 
time of the creation of each of 
these agencies there was always 
some alleged emergency which 
was used to justify it. A govern- 
mentally minded individual once 
told me that these agencies stood 
in the same position as a fire de- 
partment—They were there and 
ready when, as and if a fire should 
break out. The trouble is that the 
analogy ends at just that point. A 
real fire department goes home, 
or back to the fire engine house 
when the fire is out, and does not 
hang around and spray cold water 
over everything within reach in 
efforts at self-perpetuation, as do 
some of these credit agencies of 
the government. One of the most 
difficult of them with which to 
compete went out of existence by 
executive order of the President 
on the 28th day of last month. 


The only means by which we 
can get the banking business of 
this country back into the banks, 
where it belongs, is to go out ag- 
gressively and get it, and, in doing 
so, we must have the talent—the 
understanding —the ability—and 
the courage to know how to deal 
with such business. 


It will serve us no purpose to sit 
quietly and comfortably at our 
desks and to publish advertise- 
ments in our newspapers charac- 
terising ourselves as “The Neigh- 
borly Bank” or “The Friendly 
Bank,” etc. We must do as all the 
rest of industry in this country 
has learned to do and is doing— 
get out of our chairs and go out 
and get the business. 


A Definition of Bank Credit 


Now, let us talk a little bit 
about the subject of credit. The 
best definition of credit that I have 
ever seen is “Man’s faith in man.” 
What is faith? Faith is the corner- 
stone on which our forbears de- 
veloped and built this great coun- 
try of ours. Faith is that impelling 
spiritual force which led over 11,- 
000,000 members of our armed 
forces to start at a very low point 
in the late war and turn the very 
serious reverses which we had 
suffered pretty much all over the 
world into a world-wide unques- 
tioned military victory. If we suc- 
ceed in winning the peace, and 
thus, in some degree. justifying 
the casualties of 1,000,000 of our 
manhood in this past war, it will 
be because we shall have devel- 
oped the kind of faith which led 
them in great numbers to the last 
full measure of devotion—the giv- 
ing of their lives. It is just un- 
thinkable that we will not. do this. 
This faith must be an unconquer- 
able belief rooted in our very 


hearts and souls—a belief in our 
own country, a belief in the pri- 
vate enterprise system, which, 
Over many years, had developed 
in this country the greatest and 
most successful economy and the. 





highest standard of living on the 
face of the earth—a belief, not 
only in ourselves, but a belief in 
ali of our fellow beings who are 
worthy of it. 

Now, as to faith in credit — 
basically it is that same kind of 
faith—that same kind of belief— 
in the people with whom we deal 
-——first, that they are people of in- 
tegrity and that they are people 
who have a will to repay their ob- 
ligatiéns, and, secondly, that they 
are people who have some “know- 
how” or understanding of the 
business or industry in which they 
are engaged. Thirdly, our belief 
that the uses to which they will 
put the proceeds of the credit 
which we extend will serve the 
economy of the community and of 
the nation. 

There are many people—and a 
lot of them are in the banking 
business—who have the idea that 
credit is some kind of mystery. 
There are also many people who 
believe that credit can be deter- 
mined by the use of a slide rule 
and a lot of ratios. I am proud to 
say that I am not one of these. I 
very strongly believe that there 
are such things as “horse sense” 
loans—loans made without any 
mysterious waving of wands, but 
based on the integrity of the bor- 
rower—his “know-how” of his 
business—the worthiness of the 
proposed use of the credit—and 
plain, honest, intelligent and cou- 
rageous moral judgment by the 
lender as to the amount of credit 
which can be loaned under the cir- 
cumstances with substantial ex- 
pectation that it will serve the 
borrower’s purpose and that it will 
be repaid according to the terms 
of the loan. 

I do not mean to depreciate in 
any way the educational advant- 
ages of ratios to the young fellows 
starting to work in the credit de- 
partments of our banks any more 
than T would decry the education- 
al advantages of learning the al- 
phabet and the multiplication 
tables in grammar school. What I 
do decry is the idea. which many 





| have, that credit—which is a mat- 


ter of human judgment can be 
dealt with by ratios, any more 
than that the designing of a 
bridge can be dealt with by mul- 
tiplication tables or the alphabet. 

It may well be that I do many 
things backwards. Certainly, in 
dealing with the matter of credit, 
it has been my practice, for a long 
time, to first satisfy myself about 
its basic factors—namely, integri- 
ty and “know-how”’—before I be- 
gin to explore the figures. Re- 
gardless of how good the figures 
are, dishonest or inept manage- 
ment can get you, as a lender into 
trouble. On the other hand, an 
honest competent management can 
keep you out of trouble, without 
possessing great financial sub- 
stance. : 

Many of your banks, I know, are 
not large banks as expressed in 
figures. You smaller banks, how- 
ever, are the banks who are stand- 
ing in the outposts—on the firing 
line. You are the banks which, 
by reason of the relatively small 
size of your communities can, 
should, and in most cases, do know 
well the human and moral char- 
acteristics of the managers of busi- 
ness in your local areas. You 
should, in that manager’s eyes, be 
his banker. When faced with a 
credit problem which is greater 
than your lending limit, or not in 
keeping with your local experi- 
ence, but one to people on whom 
you have a favorable judgment, 
you should be able to turn readily 
and confidently to your corre- 
spondent banks and have from 
them promptly and whole-heart- 
edly, the benefit of whatever of 
their experience they may be able 
to contribute as well as their sup-) 
port in the making of the loan. If 
this is not the case, you have the 
wrong correspondent banks and 
you should promptly get others 
who will readily serve you some 
purpose. The very backbone of 
our privately chartered banking 
system in this country consists of 
the correspondent banking rela- 
tionships between the banks across 
the country. During the depres- 
sion and new deal days of deficit 
financing, our banks were sur- 


feited with deposits. There was 
little that a bank could do for its 
correspondents other than to get 
them theatre tickets and railway 
transportation. We must re-ener- 
gize our correspondent bankin 
relationships over the country an 
make them virile and cooperative, 
as they were over a period of so 
many years prior to the 1930’s. 


Vicious Effect of Government 
Loan-Guarantees 


While on this subject of credit, 
I must mention the vicious effect 
of the government guarantees of 
commercial loans. During the era 
of war production there were 
many instances in which this was 
justified, to some degree. On the 
other hand, there were very many 
instances where it was not just- 
ified. This government guarantee 
of our commercial loans was one 
of the greatest opiates which has 
ever been administered. It dulled 
the thinking, weakened the moral 
courage and sapped the aggres- 
siveness of many of our bankers. 
You may not realize the fact that 
when the Japaneses moved into 
China in strength, one of the first 
things they did was to develop the 
opium habit on a great scale, for 
the obvious purpose of reducing 
to subjection great numbers of the 


Chinese, who, on their own, as I 


know. from having lived in that 
part of the world, are normally a 
stalwart people. 


Bank’s Obligation te Provide 
Credit 


We in banking must learn again 
to stand on our own feet in the 
field of credit—to do a courageous 
job, and also to do it intelligently. 
Second only to our primary obli- 
gation of safeguarding the deposits 
of our customers is our obligation 


to provide credit courageously and 


wisely to deserving industry. 

I suggest that one of our most 
prevalent faults today in banking 
is that we are too smug—that we, 
on many occasions, lack the pa- 





tience and the will to take a credit 
request as presented to us, and— 
drawing on our experience in our 
own business,—undertake to make 
(Continued on page 981) 
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[Mutual F unds 





Putting It on the Line 


“Wars always bring inflation,” 


writes Keystone Co. in the current 


issue of Keynotes. “Eviiy major war in our history has been accom- 
panied or foilowed by an inflationary rise in prices. 

“And the causes are always the same—government deficit financ- 
ing, inflationary expansion of the money supply, rising costs of 
production and shoriages of goods. 


“All these conditions are pres- 
ent today. In the past five years 
the national debt has increased 
520%, and the money supply has 
increased 150%. Wage and other 
production costs are rising, and 
shortages exist in virtually every 
type of consumer and durable 
goods. 

“The present policy of freezing 
prices and stopping production will 
lead inevitably to disorderly in- 
flation. The only solution is to al- 
low prices to rise sufficiently to 
stimulate production. Business 
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then will boom, and we will have 
an orderly inflation, which will be 
automatically controlled as short- 
ages are supplied and competition 
—_ prices back to normal lev- 
els.” 


College Investments 


Vance, Sanders in a recent issue 
yof Brevits refers to the interest 
shown in the subject of college 
investments at the Second Annual 
Forum on open-end investment 
sompanies sponsored by this firm 
.ast December. In recognition of 
this interest, Vance, Sanders lists 
che types of investment securities 
eld by a number of the larger 
‘olleges as of June 30, 1945. Here 
ire the figures: 





®As of 9+29-1945. 


/alue of Competent Management 








estate. 


The investment was made at the 
2nd of 1940 and the period there- 
‘ore covers approximately five 
years. During this time the $500,- 
00 investment advanced to $696,- 
106.11 in market value and paid a 
otal of $126,949.58 in dividends. 
\ similar investment in Funda- 
nental Investors, after all. costs, 
‘ould have been sold at the end of 
he period for $993,912.96 after 
Nayment of $180,065.28 in divi- 
jends. 

Thus, the net difference on this 
3500.000 investment over a period 


‘avor of Fundamental Investors. 


Profits vs. Income 


Distributors Group has made 
available -to- dealers its revised 
‘eaflet “The Advantages of Profits 
Over Income—Two Reasons Why 
You Should Invest for Apprecia- 


tion.”” Reason No. 1 has to do with 





Hugh W. Long & Co., in a new 
folder on Fundamental Investors | reached a new sales peak in Janu- 
brings up to date the comparison | 2fyY amounting in the aggregate to 
of this Fund’s performance -with 
the performance of a $500,000 in- 
vestment in 20 high-grade com- 
mon stocks selected by a large 
2zastern bank for investment by an 


of five years was - $350,322.55 in | 
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| graphically what has happened to already discounted too much and 


ne aollar since 1939. lt is now 
| wortn iéss ‘tnan 75¢. 

| Reason No. 2 is based on the 
| fact that “profits on investments 
| aeld more than six months are 
taxed under present laws at no 
more than half the rate which ap- 
plies to dividends and ordinary 
.ncome.” A chart compares tNc 
value of $10,000 of such profits 
with $10,000 of dividends or othe 
income to an investor whose totai 
axable income is $30,000. in tit. 
example, the investor keeps $7,506 
of his $10,000 profits but only 
$4,338 of his $10,000 dividends o1 
other income. Thus, in the exam- 
ple given, the investor’s profits are 
worth $3,162 more net to him than 
an equal amount of dividends o: 
other income. 


Record Sales for Investors 
Syndicate ee 
* The month of January, 1946 was 
the best “new business” January 
in the history of Investors Syndi- 
cate. A face amount of $7,907,000 
in new business was written dur- 
ing the month, compared with 
$4,181,000 a year ago. 
Investors Mutual, Investors Se- 
lective Fund and Investors Stock 


«und, for whom Investors Syndi- 








Per Cent of 
Total Stocks Common Common Stocks 
and Bonds Stocks To Total 

Brown University OT SE SOA Nn oe ae $9,068,237 $4,348,014 47.9 
California (University of) _______ 28,611,941 6,181,114 21:6 
Dartmouth College —._____.__.____ 17,930,360 7,773,225 43.4 
Johns Hopkins University___..____- : 29,959,786 10,073,224 33.6 
Mass. Institute of Technology______ 33,778,879 12,821,259 38.0 
Harvard University _...._________ 156,164,359 56,002,449 35.9 
Princeton University _..__._._______. t 38,604,697 13,940,154 36.1 
Radcliffe College —__.______. 5,266,203 1,924,990 36.6 
Rochester (University of)____ 48,403,601 20,571,530 42.5 
Smith College ____- tikes atte 6,019,250 1,891,072 31.4 
*Wellesiey College - fe ieee 12,320,446 4,551,470 36.9 
Williams College 10,295,900 3,764,688 36.6 
Yale University _ 91,098,353 31,762,362 *. 34.9 

Totals —_ $487 ,522,032 $175,605,551 36:0 


cate acts as principal underwriter 
and investment manager, also 


| $2,874,000, compared with $2,203,- 
000 in January, 1945. 


War Surpluses 
In this week’s Investment Tim- 


| ing service National Securities & 
| Research Corp. discusses the prob- 
| lem of war surpluses and con- 
| cludes that they are not a serious 
threat to industry. A table of 
Government war surpluses is pre- 
sented showing a total prospective 
| inventory of $52.3 billion. ‘While 
| this figure might appear ominous- 
ly large to American business, th- 
analysis reveals that only about $5 
billion is made up of consumer 
goods which may be sold in this 
country, compared with an annual 
normal volume here of $75 billion 


| Prankard to Head Lord-Abbett 

| Funds 

| Following the untimely death 
| of Mr. Andrew J. Lord, the Boards 
| of Directors of Affiliated Fund, 
| American Business Shares and 
Union Trusteed Funds have elect- 
;ed Mr. Harry I. Prankard, 2nd. 
President and a Director of all 
| three funds. Mr. Prankard, was 
|heretofore senior partner of the 











the declining purchasing power of | accounting firm of Prankard & 
the dollar and a chart shows) “!™mermann. 


| Mr. Leon Abbett was elevated 
to the Presidency of Lerd, Abbett 
and Mr. Prankard was elected Ex- 
use Vice President of that 
irm. 


The Building Industry 


|. Calvin Bullock analyzes the 
| building industry in the current 
issue of Perspective. Of especial 
interest is a chart comparing the 
trend of building costs with the 
‘rend. of rents in large cities. This 
} shart illustrates clearly-one of the 
fundamental obstacles now stand- 
‘ng in the way of an all-out build- 
“ng program. Building costs havi 
visen so high in relation to rent«< 
in large cities that an increase in 
/one or a ‘reduction in-the other 
| will have to be brought about in 
| order to create the necessary 

»ackground. for a protracted build- 
‘ing boom. In the long rvn it ir 
| Xelieved that such a development 
| is inevitable. 











“Whether or not the market has 








| 


oo soon in the case of individua: 
issues, the, outlook for a building 
cevival is so brilliant both as to 
magnitude and duration that the 
building shares should continue to 
command well-deserved attention 
rom invelimgenc livesvors. 


Fidelity Fund 

The annual report of Fidelity 
Fund reveais an increase in ne 
assets from $5,237,715 to $10,328,- 
779 during the year 1945. Unreal- 
ized appreciation on _ securitie. 
owned amounted to $2,380,074 0: 
Dec. 31, 1945. 


Formula Plan Investing 

Keystone Co. discusses inest 
ing by a formula plan in a recent 
issue of Keynotes. “Formula Plar 
investing removes ‘the emotional 
factors from investment manage- 
ment: In its simplest terms, it is 
merely a method of changing the 
proportions of Defensive and Ag- 
gressive securities in the invest- 
ment portfolio according to the 
level of the market.” 

A long term chart of the stock 
market is presented which indi- 
cates that at their current levels 
stock prices are now entering the 
upper third of their long term 
range. 


— 


Railroad Equipment Stocks 


In a new folder on Railroad 
Equipment Shares, the sponsor, 
Vistributers Group, writes that 
there is ““good value” available in 
selected stocks of the railroad 
equipment industry. 


The folder states that “a com- 
mon stock offers you good value 
if by its purchase you are getting 
earnings for less than you could 
buy them elsewhere.” A “price 
list” of earnings is then given 
which shows that per dollar of 
cost selected railroad equipment 
stocks today afford estimated 
earnings of about 8¢ in 1946 and 
14¢ in 1947 as compared with 6¢ 
and 7¢ respectively for the Dow- 
Jones 30 Industrial Stocks. 


New York Letter 

Hugh W. Long & Co.’s February 
issue of the New York Letter pre- 
sents an interesting chart compar- 
ing the 1924-1928 movement in 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
with that which has occurred since 
1942. The comparison to date is 
rather striking and shows that, 
while in the former period the 
move went from about 100 to 
about 300, the current move has so 
far traversed only about half that 
distance. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Hugh W. Long & Co.—Memo- 
‘andum on Fundamental Investors 
entitled ‘Yardstick for Judging 
Management”; a revised brochure 
on Fundamental Investors giving 
statistitcs on the Fund from its 
inception; revised Prospectus dat- 
ed Feb. 1, 1946 on Manhattan 
Bond Fund: February portfolio 
folder on Manhattan Bond Fund 
_ , . Broad Street Sales Corp.— 
Folders giving “Record of Man- 
agement, Liquidating Values, Div- 
idends” on Broad Street Investing 
Corp. and National Investors; a 
booklet on National Investors en- 
‘itled “Highlights of the Portfolio.” 
_ . . Distributors Group—cCurrent 
monthly Investment Report on 
Group Securities, Inc.; revised 
‘older on Steel Shares; current is- 
‘ue of Steel News; portfolio folder 
for February on Low Priced 
Shares .. . National Securities & 
Research Corp.—Current National 
Notes memorandum, “Items of In- 
‘erest’”’: revised folders on Nationa! 
Zecurities Speculative Series and 
on First Mutual Trust Fund... 
Calvin Bullock—Revised booklet 
“A Brief Description of Dividend 
Shares”... Keystone Co.—Revised 
nortfolio folders on Keystone 
Bond Funds B-1. B-2. B-3 and 
B-4, ... Selected Investments Co. 
—Current issue of “These Things 
Seemed Jmportant” os Eee. 
Abbett—Investment. Bulletin on 
Union Bond Fund C. 


Dividends 





Group Securities, Inc.—The fol- 





Prankard Pres. of 


'Lord-Abbett Inv. Gos.: 


Leon Abbett Heads 
Lord, Abbett & Co. 


Harry I. Prankard 2nd has been 
elected President and director of 
the Lord-Abbett investing compa- 
nies to fill the vacancy caused by 





Leon Abbett 


Harry I. Prankard 


the accidental death, a week ago, 
of Andrew J. Lord: Leon Abbett 
has been elected President of the 
sponsoring company, Lord, Abbett 
& Co., Inc.,.<3 Wall Street, New 
York City. 

The three investing companies 
which Mr. Prankard will direct 
are Affiliated Fund, Inc., Ameri- 
ean Business Shares, Inc., and 
Union Trusteed Funds, Inc., with 
combined assets exceeding $80,- 
000,000. 


Mr. Prankard, who _ has also 
been elected Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident of Lord, Abbett & Co., Inc., 
was formerly. senior partner of 
Prankard & Zimmermann, certi- 
fied public accountants of New 
York and Bosion, and for the past 
17 years has specialized in. ac- 
counting and tax problems of in- 
vesting companies. He has been 
serving as Chairman of the ad- 
visory committee on investment 
company accounting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Accountants, and 
as a member of the c/mmittee on 
investment trust accounting of the 
New York State Society of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants. He is 
author of the section on invest- 
ment trust accounting in “Con- 
temporary Accounting,” official 
reference book of the American 
Institute of Accountants. 

Mr. Abbett was one of the 
founders of Lord, Abbet & Co., 
Inc., 17 years ago, and has hereto- 
fore served as Executive Vice- 
President. 





Is With Reynolds & Co. 


Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, members New 
York Stock Exchange, announces 
that C. Russell Lea, formerly com- 
mander, USNR., has been released 
from active duty and is now as- 
sociated with them. 





lowing quarterly dividends, pay- 
able Feb. 28, 1946 to shareholders 
of record Feb, 15: 


———For First Quarter——— 


Class— Regular Extra Total 
Agricultura] -_.. .03 .07 10 
Automobile ..... .05 .05 .10 
Aviation -...... .09 .06 15 
Building -...... .05 .O7 .12 
Chemical __._.-.  .04 04 .08 
Electrical Equip... .04 11 15 
9066 | ee Coie A .05 .07 
Pully Adminis... .05 .08 13 
Seneral Bond... .08 04 .12 
Industrial Mach. .04 .03 12 
‘nstitutional Bond .10 .O1 ll 
Investing Co. _.. -. 10 10 
wow Priced _-.-.-- .04 07 ll 
Merchandising _. .08 .08 16 
WE Oo ad it .04 .04 08 
2etroleum _..... .04 .04 .08 
Wailroad Bond __ .f4 .O1 .05 
Reilroad Equip... .05 .03 .08 
Railroad Stock _.. .04 .06 .10 
3teel AEST .03 07 
Tobrcco __- — woo .05 
Utilities __. . 02 .06 .08 

Institutional Securities, Ltd.—A 


dividend of 2°%4¢ per share pay- 
able March 31, 1946 to Bank Group 
shareholders of record Feb. 28. 
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Some Brass Tacks of Banking 


(Continued from page 979) 
it bankabie. 


ly enough, we hear most about, 


Too many people|inm irom people occupying polit- | 


whatever industry they may be. 
How many of your cilents do 


find it simpler to just say “No” as|ical offices. tHe is a great nead-| you think really know their oper- 


politeity and tactfully as_ they 
know how. 

In my own operations in my 
own bank which cover our busi- 
ness .n a considerable part of the 
United States and—we have no 
loan. discount or credit commit- 
tees,—I have had for a number of 
yeais, two rules for the nine lend- 
ing officers who work with me. 
First, any proposed loan that any 
two of them agree should be 
made, they may go directly ahead 
and make. In the doing of this. 
they may talk it over with me, or 
not, as they choose. Second, if all 
nine of them should, by any 
chance, agree that a loan should 
‘not be made, they can, under no 
‘circumstances say “No” to the 
proposed borrower until they have 
talked it over with me. These 
rules have worked very. well, and 
are at the present time in full 
force and effect. I think that two 
heads are better than one, but 
that 20 heads are not. Smugness 
—lack of patience-—unwillingness 
to explore a proposed loan—the 
tendency to be guided hv first iv- 
pressions—are not, I think, sound, 
nor in keeping with our great 
heritage in banking. 

In an effort to offset the effects 
of- government guarantee and to 
bring to bear on requests for 
credit collective talent and experi- 
ence and the facility for spreading 
credit’ risks,—banking in this 
country, out of its own thinking 
and out of its own reseurces. has 
created 47 Bank Credit Groups 
which cover every area of these 
United States, two of which you 
have here in the State of Ohio. To 
my way of thinking, the local 
banks are like the lineman in a 
football team. If an opposing 
player gets by the line, or through 
it, he is still faced with the sec- 
ondary defense — generally the 
backs. This secondary défense 
corresponds to the correspondent 
banks in our banking system. If 
the opposing runner succeeds in 
getting either through or around 
the line of play and also by the 
secondary defense, he is still faced 
with the problem of getting by the 
safety man—generally the quar- 
terback, who plays well behind 
the team. In my simple analogy, 
the Bank Credit Group is that 
quarterback or safety man. 


Banking is a Risk Business 


In New York I happen to be 
the Chairman of the Bank credit 
Group which has committed to it 
$101,000,000. In the Second Fed- 
eral Reserve District I have not 
yet encountered a proposed loan 
from a local bank which has not 
been dealt with in cooperation 
with the local bank, either by 
some of the members of the Bank 
Credit Group in their individual 
capacities or else by the Bank 
Credit Group itself. 


I urge, that regardless of the size 
of your bank, or of the community 
in which it is located, you do not 
turn aside, or turn over to our 
governmental agencies requests 
for credit without first talkire 
them over with your correspond- 
ent banks or the Bank circan 
Group serving the area in which 
you are located, always assuming, 
of course, that you, as the banker 
of the proposed borrower, have 
faith in his integrity and his 
“know-how.” These two attri- 
butes are basic in any credit risk. 

Let us also stop this idea of 
thinking of a “risk loan” as being 
a bad loan. Banking is a risk 
business. There are many forms 
of risks other than banking. Every 
business indulges in risks in its 
operations every day. Every time 
we walk across the street, we take 
a risk, but only rarely are we run 
over by trucks, street cars or taxi- 
cabs, if we have our eyes open and 
our wits about us. 

Now, if I may, let me turn “or 
a few moments to this much head- 
lined little business man. Curious- 


.15,000 banks in this country, some 





ine getter for them and they live 
by headlines. To read and hear 
what they have to say, we would 
almost be forced to the conclusion 
that this little business man is 
someone who, ].ke Venus, or Min- 
erva, has suddenly sprung, iull- 
grown. 


Banking and Little Business 


The liitle business man is as old 
as is this country and its anteced- 
ent eolonies. He is the man who 
made this country big over the 
years..Do you realize that, of our 


70% have lending limits of $15,000 
or less and that these banks are 
located in almost every. town, vil- 
lage and hamlet of this country? 
I'ne banking business itself is “lit- 
tle business” incarnate. Banks have 
grown up, not. only with little 
business, but in dependence upon 
little business. Almost every 
former little business in this coun- 
try, which has grown to great 
stature, has done so by the imple- 
mentation, along the road, of its 
banks. What nonsense for these 
people to say that banks have no 
interest in the little business man! 


The mortality rate in little busi- 
ness has been extraordinarily high. 
in this country for many years. 
The figures are available over a 
period of a great many years to 
anyone who will take the trouble 
to look them up. He thinks it is 
credit. The outstanding feature of 
this great mortality is that it has 
been caused, in very great part, by 
nNeptitute or inadequacy of- man- 
agement in small business. 

Over the period of the past 40 
years, the medical profession and 
research in medical laboratories 
nave increased longevity of hu- 
man life about 15%. This has not 
been the case with business life. 
The average life of a business en- 
terprise in this country is still be- 
tween 5% and 6 years, with the 
greatest percentage of failures in 
the first three years. In my opin- 
‘on, the next great forward step 
in the economy of this country 
will be a substantial improvement 
in the adequacy of business man- 
agement. What a magnificent and 
inspiring thing it would be if our 
banks would bestir themselves 
sufficiently to become an import- 
ant factor in implementing this 
accomplishment! We have many 
facilities in this country to which 
these small businesses—and in- 
deed, medium-sized businesses as 
well—can’ turn for first class 
managerial advice. It is a cur- 
,us fact thet so few of them do it. 
It is a good deal like the horse— 
we can lead him to water, but 
cannot make him drink. There is 
an amazingly fine opportunity 
just now—when so many people 


are starting mew businesses 
and others, with improvident 
management, are only able to 


struggle along in their existing 
businesses—to induce these people 
to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for improving some one 
of the phases of their respective 
managements with a view to rais- 
ing the average of the skill of the 
whole management in any con- 
cern, large or small. Every one of 
these concerns banks with some 
bank. We must make it our busi- 
ness to know these clients of ours 
better, to have the talent ourselves 
to recognize the weaknesses in 
management and to urge these 
people to go and seek the benefit 
of skilled advisors in that par- 
ticular field. As to those enter- 
prises in this country—regardless 
of their size—who are seekers of 
credit, an educational program 
such as this would vastly improve 
the whole credit structure of the 
corntryv., 

As to those enterprises which 
are not seekers of credit, such im- 
provement in management. will 
enable them to more adequately 
and more profitably discharge 
their obligation to the economy in ' 





aiing costs and are not just guess- 
ing at them? 

How many of your customers 
really know and understand the 
ourchasing methods in their in- 
dustries—or in the _ industries 
which form the sources of their 
raw material supplies—and there- 
by benefit from the savings which 
come with a knowledge as to how 
to conduct their purchasing oper- 
ations? 

How many of your clients have 
any justifiable reason, instead of 
guesswork, for the amount of in- 
ventory they carry—which, if too 
large. burdens them with the add- 
ed cost and market hazard of car- 
rying it? 

How many of your people have 
a really full understanding of the 
problems in selling their prod- 
ucts? How many of them know 
their markets? How many of them 
understand the yalue and _ the 
methods of proper merchandis:ng, 
proper packaging, etc. — knowl- 
edge of all of which would tend 
.o increase their volume of sales 
and thereby spread their over- 
nead costs, to their definite ad- 
vantage? 

How many of your clients know, 
or even reasonably understand, 
the implications of their income 
taxes and are thereby enabled to 
take fully and wholly legal ad- 
vantage and benefit of that knowl- 
edge? How many of your clients 
know anything about a budget or 
a cash forecast? Contrast the busi- 
ness death-rate with the improve- 
ment in the human life-span, 
ae since 1921 has been about 

O- 


Laboratories for Small Business 


The medical profession develop- 
ed medical laboratories, on the 
oremise that it had a greater obli- 
gation to the human race than just 
easing its pains—-and so developed 
the whole trend toward preven- 
tive medicine, with the result that 
the human life-span has increasec 
from 100 deaths per 100,000 in 
1921 to 96 per 100,000 in 1943. Tu- 
berculosis was at its lowest death 
rate in 1944. Most people go to 2 
general practitioner, who pvint: 
the way to a proper specialist. 


Parallel in business: example, 


ithe cost accountant—his name is! 


legion. They are scattered all 
over the land. Like every other 
calling, some are more skilled than 


others. Where do they go to ‘ind 
them? The banks would be the 
logical place-—either having the 


knowledge or knowing where to 
find out. 

We in the banks must learn to 
become in a sense the general 
practitioner—the father confessor, 
of you please. Every business re- 
gardless of its size has a bank ac- 
count somewhere with some bank. 
Bankers must develop some de- 
gree of proficiency as genera) 
practitioners in respect to prob- 
lems of business health. Mosi of 
us, through long experience, can 
or should be able to do at least a 
little diagnosing of our own. 

The banks with their contacts 
with bus.ness of all kinds must 
undertake to develop within 
themselves the ability to become 
general practitioners, to continue 
the analogy—--business counsellors, 
if you please. 

Then when you encounter spe- 
cific weaknesses through diagno- 
sis, the thing to do is to turn your 
customers to the men who are 
highly skillea in their respective 
specialties. 

This kind of service would by 
no means be an unselfish thing 
for banks to do, or to encourage 
their clients to do—because the 
better the degree of management, 
obviously the better the credit 
structure of business, which is in 
the very definite interest of com-. 
mercial banking. 


This would not contemplate, in 
my thinking, the urging of this 
line of action only on people who 
are seekers of credit—it should be 
urged on all of our clients. There 
is a fundamental reason for this— 
because the better the qualitv of 
management in business, the bet- 
ter the product, presumably the 
lower the price, the broader the 
market, the greater the employ- 





ment and the higher the prosper- 
ity for all. In reality, this goes to 
the very core of the American 
ohilosophy of achieving higher 
living standafds through higher 
standards of productive efficiency 
—a principle which is alone pos- 
sible in a democracy—and is the 
very essence of a private-enter- 
rise economy. 

This trend toward the improve- 
nent of standards and effective- 
ness in business management must 








be urged and implemented. And 
I hold that in this effort the banks 
should equip themselves to lead 
and to cooperate fully with busi- 
ness. Bus:ness has a right to look 
to thé banks for financial leader- 
ship. We must assume this re- 
sponsibility—or government will 
assume it by our default. 

A very great deal of thought has 
been given in my own state to the 
pract:cability of a state-wide lab- 
oratory job on this subject of in- 
ducing business to take advantage 
of the many means available to it 
to improve the quality of man- 
agement. My best guess would be 
that this will in all likelihood be 
initiated by selecting a medium~ 
sized city in our state and working 
out a highly intensive and forth=- 
right appeal and performance 
with the businesses in that city. 

The result of that effort, which 
can hardly be less ‘than succ ; 
would provide the urge for busi- 
ness in other cities and eommuni- 
ties in New York State to under~ 
take the same educational steps. 

Are our business managements 
smarter than successful men i 
the professions? Are business 
men determined not to want te 
develop a greater mastery of their 
own Calling in life? Based on my 
own experience, I am convin 
that business men are open-mind+ 
ed. ambitious and looking for 
every possible means of improving 
their batting average. 

Let us try not to fool any of the 
people any of the time—but to do 
a really aggressive job of per- 
formance which will be a real 
help to our economy, a credit.te 
banking and a complete answer te 
our critics, whether sincere, crack- 
pot or political. 


——____ —_ 


Weld Re-Elected Head 
Of Commodity Exch. 


The Board of Governors of 
Commodity Exchange, Inc., at a 
recent meeting re-elected Philip 
B. Weld of Harris, Upham & Co. 
as President and re-elected Floyd 
Y. Keeler of Orvis Brothers & Co. 
as Treasurer. 

The following Vice-Presidents 
were also re-elected: Commiss'or 
House Group, Richard F. Teich- 
graeber; Hide Group, Edward L. 
McKendrew; Metal Greup, Ivan 
Reitler; Silk Group, Paolino Gerli. 














This announcement is not an 


New Issue 


» - 


The First Boston 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


offer of securtties for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


60,000 Shares 


Universal Pictures Company, Inc. 
4%4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 





Price $102 per share 


plus accrued dividends from March 1, 1946 to the date of delivery ; 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned 
(whe are among the underwriters named tn the prospectus) as may 
legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


~ Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


Corporation 


Shields & Company 


February 20, 1946 


~~ a ey 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 





By JOHN 








DUTTON 





The other day we had a visit from an old friend who lived in 


Boston. 


He told us a story of how he got his brother a job as a 


security salesman, and of the unusual success this new salesman 
had achieved. Here is an idea for a small firm that wishes to 
increase its business—but first you have to have the right kind of 


a brother—or maybe a cousin. 


Anyway, this new salesman had been (of all things) a drug 


clerk. 


ment, went to his work every day, and that was that. 
had quite a large clientele of security buyers. 


He made a small salary, lived in a typical New York apart- 


His brother 
In addition, the head 


of this firm also had a number of smaller accounts that were becom- 


ing too much of a chore for him 


to service properly. The two of 


them got together and decided to give the former drug clerk a 


chance to make a go of selling securities. 


He did—he made a total 


of $10,000 in commissions the first six months he was in the business. 
If you have a small firm you can take on one salesman and 
sometimes do a better job with this one man than you could accom- 


plish if you tried out several of 
simple. 


them. The plan here was very 


Both the head of this firm and the salesman culled out a 


number of the smaller accounts (and some prospects) which they 
no longer could handle properly, and they turned them over to 


the new salesman. This gave him a good start. 


In addition they 


worked with him—taught him the business—helped him over the 
rough spots and watched every move he made for the first few 
months. They were careful in the selection of securities which he 


sold to these customers. 


The rest was easy. This fellow had a good 


business background to begin with—he had common sense—and he 
had a sales training in the drug business. Once he found out that 
you could make big earnings selling securities he dug into his job 
with the sort of vigor that produced results. : 
It seems that this would be a good time to add some service 
men who would like to learn the business of selling securities. If 


you have the small accounts (and 


who doesn’t today) why not turn 


them over to one of these fellows and let them go to work develop- 


ing a business. 


lf there ever was a time to break in new men in 


the sales force THIS IS IT. Anyone that can’t make the grade now 
is just too lazy, or too unfitted for the job, to make good at almost 
anything. You can find out in two weeks at the most, whether or 


not a new man will make good in this business. 


If he doesn’t begin 


to show promise within this period of time he should be persuaded 
to give up the idea of selling securities. Almost anyone can sell 


securities today. 


Why not get yourself another salesman? 





NYSE Bond Brokers 
Association Elects 


The association of Bonk Brokers 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
has elected the following Officers 
and Board of Governors for 1946- 
1947: 
~ dent— Roland L. DeHaan, 
Mabon & Co. 


Vice-President — C. Peabody 
Mohun, Stern, Lauer & Co. 


Secretary - Treasurer — John 
Wasserman, Asiel & Co. 


Board of Governors (in addition 
to officers): Douglas G. Bonner, 
Bonner & Gregory; Arthur Cow- 
en, Jr., Cowen & Co.; Howard M. 
Ernst, Ernst & Co.; Maurice A. 
Gilmartin, Jr., Charles E. Quincey 
& Co.; Thomas J. Hickey, Vilas & 
Hickey; Samuel L. Hornstein, Carl 
M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Sylvester 
P, Larkin, Pflugfelder, Bampton 
& Rust; John F. McLaughlin, 





McLaughlin, Reuss & Co.; Ken- 
neth A. Roome, Hardy & Co.; 
Clarence E. Weigold, Struthers & 
Dean. 

Members of the Nominating 
Committee for 1946 are: Anthony 
J. Bailey, Robert G. Johnson & 
Co.; Edwin F. Dodge, Abraham & 








Co.; Nathan Shulman, Herzfeld & 
Stern; Walter F. Seeholzer, Sagar 
& Seeholzer, and John J. Trask, 
Francis I. duPont & Co. 


L. A. Macomber Dies 

Lewis A. Macomber, after 66 
years of consecutive employment 
with H. Hentz & Co., died Tues- 
day, February 12th. Born 81 years 


ago in Hempstead, L. I., Mr. Ma- 
comber started working for the 
New York Stock Exchange firm as 
a messenger boy in 1879. He was 
associated in the commodity de- 
partment of the firm at the time of 
his death. 
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imports to expand bank reserves 
to a point well beyond the ability 
of the banks to make use of the 
funds. This combination of cir- 
cumstances placed the banking 
system in a position where further 
forced liquidation of bond hold- 
ings was no longer necessary, and 
the banks were able not only to 
absorb the bulk of the new offer- 
ings of the Government, but also 
to enter the bond market aggres- 
sively on the buying side. As a 
result, prices of bonds rose’ and 
yields fell; yields on high grade 
long-term corporate bonds de- 
clined from about 442% to about 
344%, while yields on long-term 
Treasury bonds declined from 
about 3%4% to about 24%. 


Phase 1—The Anti-Inflation 
Interlude 


The second phase represented a 
temporary reversal of the mone- 
tary policies followed in the first 
period. Alarmed by inflationary 
developments in the commodity 
and stock markets, the Federal 
Reserve officials raised the re- 
serve requirements of member 
banks, cut excess reserves from 
about $3 billions to less than $1 
billion, and thereby precipitated 
a short-lived, but severe decline 
in the bond market in the early 
part of 1937. Yields on high grade 
long-term corporate bonds rose to 
about a 3.40% basis and yields on 
long-term United States Govern- 
ments to about a 2.80% basis. 


Phase IlIl—Renewed Reflation 


Phase three, which extended 
roughly from the spring of 1938 
until outbreak of the war, repre- 
sented a return to the basic easy 
money conditions of phase one. 
The banking authorities added to 
the pressure of money over-sup- 
ply by reducing member bank re- 
serve requirements from = their 
peak levels; but the impetus for 
increasing ease in the money mar- 
ket came chiefly from the deluge 
of gold imports representing the 
flight of European capital in the 
face of recurrent war threats. Dur- 
ing this phase, bond yields con- 
tinued to decline with only minor 
interruptions until yields on high 
grade corporates were under 3% 
and yields on long-term (partially 
tax-exempt) ‘Treasurys were be- 
low 2%4%. 


Phase IV—War Time Stability 


During the war, the new capital 
market was largely pre-empted 
by the Government, which devel- 
oped a policy of holding interest 
rates on new issues of taxable 
Treasury obligations to a well de- 
fined pattern of %% on 90-day 
Bills, 42% on one-year Certifi- 
eates, 2% on eight to ten-year is- 
sues and 242% on longest-term 
marketable bonds. Throughout 
this period the banking system 
served as an agency of residual 
credit, and it supplied to the 
Treasury all funds necessary for 
the prosecution of the war over 
and above those forthcoming from 
other sources. To make this pos- 
sible, the Federal Reserve Banks 
added tremendous amounts of 
Government securities to their 
portfolios, thereby expanding the 
reserves of the banking system, 
which were maintained at a level 
near $1 billion in excess of legal 
requirements. In addition the 
Federal Reserve Banks agreed to 
purchase Treasury bills at a fixed 
price, which gave the banks ac- 
cess to unlimited amounts of funds 
with which to purchase bonds. 
And in order to anchor the whole 
range of yields to a low level, the 
Federal Reserve Board established 
a preferential discount rate of 
12% on United States Government 
securities maturing in one year or 
less. Closely coordinated with 
this policy of maintaining an un- 





limited supply of funds, the Treas- 
ury contrived, in its offerings of 


new securities, to meet the de- 
mands of the market for issues of 
different maturities and specifica- 
tions appropriate to various classes 
of investors. In this manner, de- 
spite the tremendous borrowing 
needs of the Treasury, it was pos- 
sible to maintain relative stability 
of rates on the pattern established 
early in the war period. 


Phase V—Starvation of the 
Market 


In the past 12 months, the bond 
market has experienced another 
dramatic -down-turn in _ yields. 


Medium-term fully taxable United’ 


States Government obligations 
moved from 2% to a 1%% yield 
basis and tne longest-term unre- 
stricted Treasury issue from a 


124%2% toa 2% basis. This new up- 


surge in Government bond prices 
resulted primarily from competi- 
tive bidding for outstanding issues 
by institutional investors and this 
in turn had its origin in two de- 
velopments. ' 


In the first place, the Treasury 
adopted a policy of what has been 
commonly referred to as starving 
and/or threatening to starve the 
market for intermediate and long- 
term Treasury obligations. Early 
‘jn the war, the Treasury estab- 
lished rigid restrictions as to the 
purchase by commercial banks of 
new issues of long-term Treasury 
obligations, Later, similar restric- 
tions were extended to all new is- 
sues with a maturity of more than 
ten years. But in the Seventh 
Drive, no offering of ten-year 
obligations was made, the longest- 
term eligible issue being a 5'%2- 
year 142% bond, and in the Vic- 
tory Drive no bank-eligible se- 
curities with a maturity of more 
than one year were offered. Since 
the banks were kept supplied with 
reserves, these measures have 
tended to defiect commercial bank 
buying of such issues into the open 
market and thus to exert pressure 
on.the yield structure in the in- 
termediate and long-term issues. 

In the second place. there has 
been a growing..conviction that 
“maturity doesn’t mean anything 
any more,” and that intermediate 
and long-term bonds involve no 
more risk of price decline than 
shorter term, lower-yielding is- 
sues. This idea apparently is based 
on the assumption, which certain 
Government authorities fostered 
and others did not disclaim, that 
regardless of how much yields de- 
clined, the Federal Reserve Banks 
could be counted on to use all the 
resources at their command to 
prevent them from rising. Thus 
Federal Reserve policy came to be 
completely subordinated to the de- 
sire of the Treasury to drive in- 
terest rates on its obligations to 
ever lower levels. 


Summary of Forces Making for 
Bull Market in Bonds 


The 12-year bull market in 
bonds has thus resulted from a 
unique combination of circum- 
stances and policies. The general 
environment of the market was 
one in which the supply of funds 
seeking investment was repeat- 
edly out-running the demand, 
with consequent pressure on the 
rate structure. Deposit reflation, 
following the severe deflation of 
the early ’30s, was succeeded by 
deliberate inflation in an effort 
to force business revival. This 
was aided and abetted by tremen- 
dous gold imports, as foreign cap- 
ital poured into the United States 
from a war-inflamed world. With 
our domestic economy in a state 
of chronic depression during the 
30s, with little incentive for ex- 
pansion of production or for the 
initiation of new ventures, the de- 
mand for new capital by private 
enterprise remained at abnormally 
low levels throughout the period. 
The demand for funds came prin- 





cipally from the Government, 
which simultaneously was adding 


We Are Nearing the End of 
The Bull Market in Bonds 


to the supply of funds by a con- 
tinuous expansion in bank bor- 
rowing. Finally, an involuntary 
expansion in bank credit, whic 
Was a necessary concomitant of fi- 
nancing the war, brought an un- 
precedented increase in the sup- 
ply of money. Once unleashed, 
this tremendous increase in money 
supply, based on Government bor- 
rowing from the banks, remained 
as an actual and potential source 
of demand for investment media 
by those who controlled it. Thus 
there has existed during the 12 
years since 1933, a condition in 
which the demand for investment 
securities, as compared with the 
supply of such securities coming 
on to the market, was kept in rela- 
tive unbalance. 


The Prospect 


So much for a necessarily brief 
and perhaps inadequate appraisal 
of the conditions responsible for 
our 12-year bull market in bonds, 
Now let us look at the alignment 
of forces which is likely to prevail 
in the investment market during 
the years ahead. 


Changes so fundamental in 
character are in process of forma- 
tion that an end to the bull market 
in bonds appears to be not far 
away; and within a period of 
months thereafter-we should wit- 
ness the beginning of a long pe- 
riod of rising bond yields. This is 
not to say that the forces respon- 
sible for the bull market have yet 
been fully spent, for gold imports 
are not unlikely and they, to- 
gether with a return of currency 
from circulation, could further in- 
erease the supply of funds seeking 
investment. In this setting, if no 
offsetting action is taken by our 
banking authorities, if they con- 
tinue to temporize with poten- 
tially dangerous issues, and if the 
Treasury continues its present 
policy of starving the market for 
intermediate and long maturities 
and of refunding all issues that 
come up for call or for maturity 
into one year Certificates, the 
stage may well be set for a further 
and final spasm of decline in bond 
yields. 


The Need for Anti-Inflation 
Policies 


But this phase is not likely to 
last very long because our fiscal 
and banking authorities are fast 
approaching one of the great 
dilemmas of the times, namely, 
how to maintain interest rates at 
inordinately low levels and at the 
same time to control the tremen- 
dous inflationary forces which 
have accumulated as the result of 
past policies. 

During the war, the uses to 
which people could put their funds 
were limited not only by the prac- 
tical unavailability of goods, but 
by rationing and by the self-re- 
straint and patriotic response of 
an embattled nation. So-called 
“savings” of the people were high 
and it was much easier to channel 
these funds into investment in 
United States Government securi- 
ties than will be the case in the 
months and years ahead. ; 

The full impact of the infla- 
tionary forces resulting from past 
policies has just begun to appear, 
To mention only a few pieces of 
evidence, inflation has shown it- 
self in black markets, on the la- 
bor-management front, in soaring 
real estate prices, and in a sharp 
rise in the stock market. Recogni- 
tion of its threat to economic sta~ 
bility was recently acknowledged 
by Mr. Eccles, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, in as clear a 
statement of the problem as we 
have had from any Government 
official. The direction in which 
we are moving suggests that cir- 
cumstances are likely soon to 
force the hand of the Federal Re- 





serve and in the course of time it 
probably will have no alternative 
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but to tighten the reserve position 
of the banks so that the fires of 
inflation will not be fed by a 
Steady stream of newly created 
bank credit. The significant point 
is that the direction of Govern- 
ment policy is likely to be re- 
versed and instead of a long series 
of measures designed purposely 
to bring lower and lower interest 
rates, as has been the case since 
the early ’30s, we are likely soon 
to see in Federal Reserve and per- 

ps even in Treasury policy, a 
reflection of the urgency of pre- 
venting the money-inflation of 
the war period from having a re- 
Sponse in price-inflation in the 
post-war period. 


Basic Facters of Capital Supply 
‘ and Demand are Changing 


: Whatever may be the direction 
of Government. policy, .the basic 
conditions governing the supply of 
and demand for funds in the in- 
vestment markets are likely soon 
16 be-such as to bring about a 


‘change in the trends of interest 


rates and bond prices. Much of 
the - New Deal program of eco- 
nomic reform was based upon the 


~ belief that the source of the na- 


* 


tion's ills was to-be found in oyer- 
saving. According: to. this: sehool 
of ght, the rémedy. lay -in re- 
distributing or leveling down the 

of purchasing power from 
the high income to the low ineome 
groups by steeply progressive tax- 
ation and_by increasing the wages 
of labor as peed to the profits 
of industry. hatever. the merits 
of this view, we have in fact wit- 
nessed a significant shift in the 
savings - investment relationship. 
The bulk of our savings has al- 
ways come from the high income 
groups, and I doubt if anyone will 
challenge the statemert that very 
high and steeply progressive tax 
rates on incomes will continue in 
the post-war period. Hence the 
volume of saving from this source 
is likely to be restricted. Savings 
in the lower income brackets have 
always been relatively small in 
dollar volume and, so far as the 
future is concerned, social secur- 
ity programs and the growing at- 
titude that the Government owes 
everyone a living give the people 
less incentive to save. Business 
corporations, moreover, have been 
encouraged, to put it politely, to 
disburse a larger percentage of 
their earnings and to engage less 
avidly in that old-fashioned prac- 
tice of “plowing back earnings 
into the business.” The prospects 
would seem to be far from prom- 
ising in the period ahead for a 
large volume of genuine savings 
out of income. 


Now look at the other side of 
the equation. Visualize the fact 
that, for a time at least, the de- 
mand for bank credit and for cap- 
ital funds must be adjusted to the 
probability of a national income 
ranging from $120 to $140 billions 
per year instead of the $65 to $80 
billions per annum in prewar 
years. We shall need to expand 
capacity in many lines if, as many 
observers expect, we are to have 
the biggest volume of home con- 
struction this nation ever experi- 
enced, an expansion of export 
trade to double or triple the level 
of the ’30s, an increase in the num- 
ber of automobiles in use by so 
much as to require the building of 
thousands of additional miles of 
surfaced highways, an expansion 
in municipal and public utility 
facilities to meet the needs arising 
from one of the greatest migra- 
tions from country to city, and 
from one city to another this na- 
tion has ever experienced; a tre- 
mendous expansion in demand 
arising from the fact that the war 
has raised several millions of our 
people to an income status where 
they can afford to increase their 
consumption. All of this adds up 
to a tremendous expansion in the 
demand for capital funds and 
when viewed against the probable 
volume of savings, it strongly 
suggests that the environment of 
the bond market will be greatly 
different from what it was in the 
great bull market. Thus the prob- 
abilities over the coming months 


a 


| 


seem to favor an end to the bull 
market in bonds and the beginning 
of what may be a long sustained 
upward trend not only in bond 
yields but also in short-term in- 
terest rates. 


The Extent of the Rise in 
Interest Rates 


It is perhaps unwise at this time 
to attempt to. measure precisely 
how large an increase in bond 
yields -is in prospect once the 
trend is changed. But with the 
low.-interest rate philosophy so 
deeply embedded in our official 
thinking and with the interest cost 
on the Government debt so pow- 
erful an argument for low rates, 
it would be rash to assume that 
anything more than a slow and 
moderate rise in the structure of 
interest rates would be looked on 
with equanimity by our fiscal and 
‘banking authorities. Insofar as 
possible they will probably resort 
to qualitative credit controls to 
curb inflationary excesses; and it 
would. not be surprising if they 
were to apply. the credit brakes 
reluctantly and sparingly. Quite 
possibly, the transition to a bear 
market. in bonds will be. slow.in- 
developing .and the decline..iny 

rices moderate. in proportion,.at, 
east during its earlier phases. But> 
it must be kept in mind that, dur-. 
ing the bull market in bonds, the 
basic factors making for lower in- 
terest rates were augmented by 
extremely easy fiscal and banking 
policies, and that rates were car- 
ried to levels much lower than 
were at first contemplated. In the 
period ahead, that experience may 
be duplicated in reverse; for 
while the money managers will 
probably plan to prevent more 
than a very gentle tightening of 
rates, they may in time be forced 
to take drastic action to prevent 
inflation; and against a _ back- 
ground of reduced savings and ex- 
panded demand for capital the re- 
sponse in bond prices and yields 
may be larger than they expect. 
Bear markets are not always as 
orderly as we would like them to 
be, and especially is this likely to 
be the case if the preceding bull 
market has risen violently in its 
later stages. Nevertheless, the 
chances seem heavily to favor a 
moderate and slowly rising trend 
in bond yields, for probably noth- 
ing more than that would be will- 
ingly contenanced by the authori- 
ties. Within the framework of 
this pattern, however, there may 
be some pronounced short-term 
fluctuations as the authorities al- 
ternately apply and relax the 
credit brakes. 


Investment Policies 


What would the outlook, as it 
has been pictured, suggest as to 
the investment policies of individ- 
uals, investing institutions and 
borrowers? Obviously, the an- 
swer is that a long drawn out rise 
in rates of moderate proportions 
would have little significance to 
most investors. Certainly long- 
term investors — either institu- 
tional or individual — dependent 
upon income from high grade 
obligations and able to hold their 
investments to maturity, would be 
ill-advised to speculate on the pos- 
sibility that price declines within 
any particular period would be 
large enough to provide increases 
in yields adequate to offset loss 
of income from liquidating pres- 
ent securities and holding the 
proceeds uninvested. But where 
income is not an immediate con- 
sideration and book loss would be 
embarrassing, a cautious policy 
would appear to be indicated. 

With respect to banks, sound 
investment policy now, as in the 
past, calls first for investments in 
high grade, short-term obligations 
sufficient in amount to meet, with 
a comfortable margin, estimated 
increases in loan demand and pos- 
sible decreases in deposits over 
the foreseeable future, and, sec- 
ond, for limiting investments in 
intermediate and long-term issues 
to highest grade securities in 





amounts which there is good basis 
to assume can be carried to ma- 
turity. For banks in such a posi- 


tion, no change in investment pol- 
icy in anticipation of a rise in 
yields of such proportions as seems 
tikely to occur in the next year or 
two would seem advisable. On 
the other hand, where banks have 
depended tooheavily on assurances 
of future invulnerability of the 
market and have extended ma- 
turities unduly at the expense of 
needed. liquidity, readjustment of 
portfolios along more conserva- 
tive lines might well be carried 
out in the months ahead. 

As to prospective borrowers of 
capital, the increasing possibility 
of a changed trend in bond prices 
suggests that it would be prudent 
to get planned refunding opera- 
tions out of the. way soon, and to 
raise within the relatively near 
future: such’ of. the funds needed 
‘for near-term expansion purposes 
as may appropriately take the 
form of long-term capital flota- 
tions. Beyond that it is question- 
able how far the prospective bor- 
rower should go, for the timing 
and extent of the coming transi- 
tion in the bond market is not 
subject to precise measurement. 

% a a 

«iin conclusion, the bull market 
4imebonds is nearing its end and we 
®heuld- soon thereafter enter what 
4s likely to be called by the eco- 
nomic-historian the post-war bear 
market in bonds. Unless the au- 
thorities exercise the restraints 
which will prévent the market 
from experiencing another sharp 
rise from already high levels; the 
end ofthe: bull market and the be- 
ginning of the bear market may 
be marked by more violent 
changes than are necessary or de- 
sirable. 


Newburger, Loeb & Go. 
Partners Resume Duties 


Newburger, Loeb & Co., 40 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 


nounces that Major Morris, New- 
burger, Captain Robert L.’ New- 
burger and First Lieut. Andrew 
M. Newburger have all been re- 
leased from active duty and have 
resumed their activities as general 
partners in the firm. 


“Quick as 


issues. 
or downward movement. 


A signal indicates “buy” or “sell.” 
transactions often run into may millions of dollars. 
offices in New York, C. J. Devine & Co., Inc., is in direct communi- 
cation throughout the trading day with its network of eight branches 
in various parts of the United States. 


a Flash” 


First automatic electrical quotation board devoted solely to U. S. 
Government issues, recently installed in the offices of C. J. Devine 
& Co., Inc., specialists in Government securities. 
stantaneously each change in the market for any of the various 


Board flashes in- 





A system of lights “alerts” traders immediately of an upward 


Single 
With its main 





New York Curb Employees 


Form Quarter Century Club 

The Employees of the New York 
Curb Exchange have formed a 
new group, the Employees Quar- 
ter Century Club of the New York 
Curb Exchange, full membership 
being limited to employees who 
have completed 25 years or more 
of service. 

Charles E. McGowan has been 
elected president of the new asso- 
ciation; Charles. H. Vernon, Vice 
President, and Henry H. Baden- 
berger, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Other members of the club are: 
Gustave R. Becker; Edward G. 





Breitweiser; Louis S. Burgers; 
Francis J, Cavanaugh; Chris. Hen- 
geveld, Jr.; Martin J. Keena; Jo- 
seph J. Kroll; John W. Mec- 
Donough; Edwin J. O’Meara; and 
Francis P. Reid. ' 

Effective date of the organiza- 
tion will coincide with the 25th 
anniversary of the Curb Exchange 
on June 27th. 


Frank Ginberg on Trip 
To Pacific Coast 


Frank Ginberg, partner in 
Strauss Bros., 32 Broadway, New 
York City, has left on an extended 











business trip to the Pacific Coast. 
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This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of these 
securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any 
of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


100,000 Shares 


Sterling Engine Company 


55 Cents Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 


(Par Value $8) 


Of the above mentioned 100,000 shares, 53,877 shares were purchased by holders of 
common stock in the exercise of their preemptive rights, leaving 46,123 shares available 
to the several underwriters for public offering, all as summarized in the Prospectus. 


Price $10 per share 


plus accrued dividends from January 1, 1946 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such dealers participat- 
ing in this issue as may legally offer this stock under the securities laws of such State. 


Burr & Company, Inc. 
Dempsey & Company 
A. M. Kidder & Co. 


Freeman & Company 


Hirsch & Co. 
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Ardrey Heads Dept. al 
Bankers Trust Go. 


The appointment of Alex H. 


Ardrey as head of the Banking | 


Department of Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street, New 
York City, was 
announced by 
S. Sloan Colt, 
President of 
the Bank. Mr. 
Ardrey has 
been a Vice- 
President of 
Bankers Trust 
Company 
since 1930. His 
first banking 
coanec tion 
was with the 
National Bank 
of Commerce, 
New York, 
during his col- 
lege vacations 
and after his 
graduation 
In the sum- 
mer of 1922 he did special work 
in the Iowa National Bank (now 
the Iowa-Des Moines National 
Bank). He then became Vice- 
President of the Security Trust 
and Savings Bank of Los Angeles. 
This bank later was merged with 


the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles under the title of the Se- 
curity First National Bank.. Mr. 
Ardrey remained with this insti- 





Alex H. Ardrey 


tution until joining the Bankers | 


Trust Co. He is a native of Texas, 
attended Hotchkiss School and 
was graduated from Yale in 1921. 
He is married and has three chil- 
dren and makes his home in Rye, 
New York. 


| 
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Offerings Wanted 


-Immediate firm bids on 
practically all issues. 


Weekly List 


Gladly furnished upon 
request. 


Semi-Annual 
Valuation and Appraisal 


’ 


Complete dollar appraisal 
issued each June 30 and 
December 31. 


Monthly or Special 
Appraisal 


Our experience and facil- 
ities at your disposal. 


STROUD & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED * 


PHILADELPHIA 
Pennypacker 7330 


NEW YORK CITY 
REctor 2-6528-29 
Two ‘private wires— 

Philadelphia, New York 

Teietype—PHLA 296 & 297 
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By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The decision of the Treasury to redeem with cash $1,000,000,000 
of.%% certificates of indebtedness on March 1, and $1,290,640,500 of 
1% notes, as well as $489,080,100 of 334% bonds on March 15, will 
reduce the short-term floating debt by $2,779,720,600, with a reduc- 
tion in deposits in the amount that these obligations are held by the 
commercial banks. . . . Whether this announcement by the Treasury 
represents a new policy in debt management will depend on open 
market operations by “Federal” and the handling of the June ma- 
turities. ... 


There are some who believe that the government will con- 
tinue to use cash balances to decrease the fleating debt, while 
others are of the opinien that long-term obligations to be sold 
to non-bank investors will be used later on in the program... . 


The retirement of the March maturities out of cash cuts down 
the floating debt which is a favorable development and should be 
continued, since the short-term debt is still too large. . There 
seems to be agreement concerning the reduction of the floating debt 
but differences of opinion exist as to the method to be used to ac- 
complish it. ... To the extent that the securities to be retired during 
March are owned by non-bank investors, the cash resources or 
deposits of these holders seeking investment will be increased by the 
amount of the redemptions. .. . 


DEFLATIONARY IN PART 


With reference to the commercial banks, which are the largest 
owners of the called obligations, the redemption of these securities 
will be deflationary, since it will result in a decrease in Government 
securities and Government deposits, or war loan account. .. . 

The latest available figures (Oct. 31, 1945) on ownership of the 
issues to be paid off on March 15.shows that of the called 1% notes 
and 3%4% bonds, which together total $1,780,000,000, the commercial 
banks held $1,138,000,000, savings banks $13,000,000, life insurance 
companies $57,000,000, fire and casualty companies $21,000,000, other 
investors (including Government bond dealers) $397,000,000, and 
Government agencies and Federal, $153,000,000.. . . 


The paying off of holders of these securities other than Gov- 
| ernmental agencies and Federal and the commercial banks, will 
inerease their deposits by $488,000,000, a not too substantial 
amount. ... 


With reference to the %% certificates of indebtedness, out- 
standing in the amount of $4,147,000,000 ,of which $1,000,000,000 will 
be paid off in cash on the first of March, the commercial banks held 
$2,548,000,000, savings banks $24,000,000, life insurance companies 
$48,000,000, fire and casualty companies $30,000,000, other investors 
(including Government bond dealers), $641,000,000, Governmental 
agencies and Federal $856,000,000. . . . The commercial banks again 
in this case will be the largest losers of this obligation. .. . 
Undoubtedly at the present time the commercial banks are 
much larger owners of the called obligations than is shown in 
the latest available figures on these holdings, since it is indicated 
that the deposit institutions have added substantially to their 
| position in these issues since last October... . 


NET EFFECT 


While the debt retirement program of the Treasury will result 
| in a decrease in deposits, in reality the Government is paying back 
| part of the funds that have not been used and which were made 
available to them through the over-subscription to the Victory Loan. 
boas These funds were obtained by the Government through the sale 
of long-term high coupon obligations to ultimate investors, with the 
| help of bank credit and the purchase by commercial banks of out- 
| standing eligible issues. ... While the debt burden will be reduced 
_through the coming retirement in cash of matured and called secur- 
_ ities, the cost of obtaining the monies that are being used to carry 
| out this operation was about 2.10%, compared with a saving in debt 
| charges at a rate of approximately 1.44%... 


The refunding of part of the March certificates with similar 
obilgations having the same coupon, 7%, indicates for the time 
being at least no‘ change in the coupon rate of these obligations. 
. . . Whether short-term rates stiffen or remain unchanged, will 
be determined by the action of “Federal” as to whether or not 
they replace the reserve balances that will be lost by the men- 
ber banks in the refunding. 














| 

| MARKET REACTION 

The first effects of the refunding program in the bank eligible 
| section of the government bond market was reflected in a demand 
| for the taxable issues maturing from 1948, on through 1952... . 
These obligations moved up to and in some instances through their 
best levels of the year... . There was a noticeably good demand for 
| the 1948, 1949 and 1950 obligations ... . A tightening of short-term 
| tates would decrease the demand for these intermediate term 

obligations. ... 

For non-bank investors, the refunding policy adopted for the 
March maturities has done nothing to help solve their problem. . 
Although the Treasury could at any time change its present procedure 

_and refund some of the certificates with long-term restricted bonds, 
| such a course of events does not seem to be imminent. . . . Accord- 
ingly it would appear that ultimate investors have a choice of keep- 

ing funds idle or putting them to work in the presently outstanding 
issues. . . 


Since the Treasury has dene nothing yet to increase the 
supply of these obligations, and funds seeking investment are still 
large, there seems to be only one conclusion to draw, higher 
prices for these bonds... . If a 2% yield basis is what the money 
managers want, that can be attained in the not too distant future, 
By —s nothing that would increase the present supply of these 

nds. ... 


PROFIT TAKING 


. New all-time highs were made by several of the restricted obli- 
gations after the refunding announcement was made by the. Treasury. 
.. . Some profit taking the early part of the week retarded this up- 
| ward trend. ... 


' The sharp criticism by the Federal Reserve Board, of debt retire+ 
ment with Treasury cash balances in which they pointed out tuat 
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Considers British Loan Good ! 
Bargain 


(Continued from page 959) 
addition to or modification of the| whether their contracts for the 
arrangement which has not been| manufacture and delivery of 
patiently considered by the nego-| machinery of special character, 
tiators, and I suggest that the time |exceed the amounts that have 
has come to put our support solid- | been allocated by the Export- 
ly behind the plan. that has been | Import Bank for this purchase. 


worked out. We must not over-| There is a further aspect of the 
look the alternative to the con-| Export-Import Bank about which 
clusion of such a deal. What/] have several times spoken, 
reasonable prospect is there for| which gives our foreign traders 
the reestablishment of an orderly | even greater concern. I refer to 
world economy and the achieve- |the willingess of the Bank to make 
ment of a maximum volume of i1- | joans to foreign nations which bar 
ternational trade, until the rela-| access by our foreign traders to 
tionship between the dollar and | their old distributors and agents. 
the pound sterling—the two cur-| On that subject the 32nd National 
rencies in which the major part of |Foreign Trade Council declared it- 
world trade has been conducted | ceif by recommending the with- 
for the past century,—has been re- | qrawai of the United States Gov- 
established on a sound basis. ernment from purchasing for ac- 

Quite apart from the natural | count of foreign governments, and 
feelings of friendship that exist|the discoutinuance of those pur- 
between the two great English-| chases by foreign missions and 
speaking democracies, the com-/| agencies which tend to obstruct 
pelling arguments for Britain is|the channels of American trade 
that country’s outstanding impor-| 4nq distribution. As Dr. Henry 
tance as a great center of world | Chalmers of the Bureau of For- 
trade and finance on which many | eign & Domestic Commerce points 
other countries depend. Witnou: | out in Foreign Commerce Weekly 
a freely convertible sterling there | ¢o, Nov. 10, it should be possible 


will be scant hope of achieving the |t. deal with those governments 
multilateral trading system which | which have been forced by war 
has been the traditional goal of | conditions to establish purchasing 
this country. Of no other cur- | missions here, . without. radically 
rency save the dollar is this true changing our traditional methods 


to anywhere near the same extent. | of trading or our established com- 
Not on the basis of sentiment, or | mercial policies. While I do not 


basis of our own interest in world | agreement with that conclusion— 
trade recovery, the British posi- | with a single, important exception. 
tion is wholly exceptional. There |; am not willing to acquiesce in 
is no proper analogy between the | the purchase by any foreign gov- 
case for Britain and that of any | ornment with funds loaned by us, 
other country. of trade-marked goods, or goods 

Leans te Other Countries in which servicing is. a factor, if 
: ee the manufacturer must turn his 
A natural and proper inquiry is: back on them at the pier. We 


—What further loans are to fol- ’ Sc t 
low? Certainly, only those which have develaped: inthis: countyy’ a 


are gauged to our ability to supply 
goods, materials and manufac- 
tures, as well as to the necessities 
of the borrower, and to his ability 
to repay them ultimately in goods, 
material and manufactures, that 


we caa willingly and advantage- | .44 it has been an equally potent 
ously receive. factor in developing overseas de- 
Such loans should be made by | mand for our goods. I regard it 
the Export-Import Bank which is| as fatal to the concept of our ex+ 
under legislative instruction to/|panding foreign trade, to which 
make loans gencrally for specific our whole. foreign economic pro- 
purposes. Foreign traders have/| gram is dedicated, to have im-~ 
been expressing some doubt of | portent world markets barred to 
late as to whether the Export-Im- | our foreign traders, and the door 
port Bank has sufficiently protect- | slammed in our face, even when 
ed their interests in its loan|we are supplying them with the 
procedure. Announcement of the | goods and the money. 
consummation of a loan has cus- Before the Export . Managers 


tomarily- been made by a press| cjyb of New York, Mr. Herman 
release by which foreign traders. | Edelsberg, Special Counsel-For- 
04 well as the general public, are | eign Trade Sub-Committee of the 
informed, of ‘the granting. of the Special Committee of the United 


loan, in general terms. Traders St y 
: ee gay ates Senate to Study Problems 
inquipe wmetber either the Ex- of American Small Business, is 


port-Import Bank or the Office arei poy Rares 
‘ ; ging the development of a divi 
Te aanent of Comnmenes | sion of the Export-Import Bonk te 
: ar : rags ai e small exporter. Is it n 
EEE aca ga be bought. with | MCOnETUOUS to. suggest, that the 
hom to deal, and where * Also Export-Import Bank should de~ 
pee : ’ *| velop facilities for the small ex- 


traders inquire why there is not porter while it pursues a policy 


some means by which they can re- . - . 

: : of foreign lending which excludes 
paive ge Sanccia e a our foreign rnonie faye pe sgh 
ment of the money that the Bank | °"C® OPen to them’ gis Hest y 
has agreed to loan. As it is now,|/our own lending, to finance the 
traders have no means of knowing extinction of our foreign traders? 


vertising, servicing, financing and 
the like—which has been a potent 
‘actor in expanding domestic mar- 
kets. Many of our manufacturers 
ond traders had learned how to 
employ this technique overseas, 











this method of handling the debt problem would be more inflationary 
in its effect than increasing the debt by selling securities to the 
public, indicates a cleavage among the monetary authorities. tales re 
Despite the indicated dissatisfaction of “Federal” with the present 
policy, it is believed that the ideas of the Treasury will continue to 
prevail, as the Central Banks try to convince the Treasury of the 
soundness of selling bonds to ultimate investors... . 


CANADA FALLING IN LINE 

The substantial demand and sharp uptrend in prices of Canadian 
Victory bonds indicates a reduction in the coupon rate of future 
issues of long-term obligations in that country... . The price of the 
Victory Loan 3s issued last Fall, now shows a yield for the 20-year 
obligation of somewhat below 2.65%, which is’ believed to be the 


lowest yield ever recorded for long-term Dominion obligations. . .’. 





Future issues, it is indicated, will probably bear a coupon 
rate of 2°4% or lewer.... 


“ 
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of looking backward, but on the | jixe state trading, I am inclined to . 


sales promotion technique,—ad-. 
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The Effect of Foreign Trade on 
Canadian and U. S. Industry 


(Continued from page 961) 


often expressed belief became 
something of a slogan in Canada. 
Maintaining that the Canadian 
Pacific sought only to serve and 
to be recognized as a good citizen 
of Canada, Sir Edward claimed 
that, whatever is good for Cana- 
dians in general is good for the 
Canadian Pacific—and conversely, 
whatever is bad for Canadians in 
general is bad for the Canadian 
Pacific, also. 

That slogan slightly changed, 
could well become ours. I sub- 
mit, we should begin by recog- 
nizing that whatever is good for 
the trade of America must be 
good for the chemical industry— 
that whatever is bad for the trade 
of America must also be bad for 
the chemical industry. 

Do not, I beg of you, call this 
just a truism. Our conduct for 
generations past has flagrantly 
violated the dictum, that what is 
good for us all collectively will 
probably be best for us all indi- 
vidually. 

Let us look back and ask our- 
selves, in especial reference to 
trade policy, what has been hith- 
erto the mainspring of our con- 
duct? You know that the question 
answers itself. Can we name any- 
where a great American industry 
which has not speciously believed 
itself to possess some special in- 
terest, apart from its interest in 
the welfare of us all?—-and whose 
primary political purpose has not 
been to lobby for that special in- 
terest? 

For my part (and speaking as 
a Canadian-American) I cannot. 
Perhaps there are United States- 
Americans who can, 

My range of experience, of 
course, is very limited. I know 
quite intimately the little capital, 
Ottawa—the big capital, Wash- 
ington, I merely learn about from 
hearsay. But my friends on your 
side of the border, who know 
both capitals, tell me the two 
cities have much in common. I, 
therefore, make bold to speak of 
both capitals in like language. 

I say that, from the time of 
your President McKinley—from 
the time even of our Sir John A. 
MacDonald, who flourished earlier 
than McKinley—lobbies in both 
National Capitals have so pressed 
for their individual and sometimes 
secret objectives, as often to 
smother the discussion of what is 
good for America. The natural 
result has been a series of de- 
liberate restrictions upon trade, as 
a rule for the sake of selfish mi- 
norities, and at the cost of us all. 


Governments are obviously not 
much good, in peace time, at get- 
ting goods produced: but even the 
least efficient of them can impede 
production. Instances abound in 
which goods are not being pro- 
duced, because the government 
concerned has made production 
of them unprofitable. 

Nevertheless, it would be crude 
and misleading to picture all of 
our miseries, in the 1930s for’ 
examples, as resulting from trade 
restriction. There are other ways 
of killing commerce, besides the 
technique of strangling; and in- 
dividuals, as well as governments, 
have helped to kill it. 

Our collective action in block- 
ing trade channels, by means of 
your 1930 tariff and our 1931 tar- 
iff, could scarcely have been fol- 
lowed quite so soon by the dis- 
aster which ensued, if we North 
Americans had not, as individuals, 
already behaved in suicidal fash- 
ion. 

It is a familiar, and yet a 
strange story. Let me recall those 
bygone times, the five years from 
1925 to 1929, when trade flowe’ 
in great volume across. nationai 
boundaries, w . this - entire 
planet of ours €:\)0.%od peace and 
something like posperity. 





By what means do we. qualify 
for these great blessings? 

One decade earlier, the first 
World War had literally pros- 
trated Europe. In many ways, 
1919 resembled 1946. Hunger 
dominated multitudes. Shocked 
Englishmen and Americans saw 
the death by starvation of chil- 
dren, whom no zeal of theirs 
could save. 

For four years following 1919, 
there was a progressive break- 
down. I do not like to think of 
what war-torn millions, from 
Tiflis to Bremen, then suffered. 

The condition of America was 
also far from what it should have 
been. There was distress among 
our farmers and miners, among 
our lumbermen and fishers. More- 
over, because the producers in our 
basic industries were thus im- 
poverished, millions of American 
industrial workers were unable to 
find employment. 

Then, approximately during 
1925, both in Europe and America 
this condition was reversed. 
Among the people on both con- 
tinents, a strong revival occurred. 

Millions in Europe, long haunt- 
ed by the spectre of starvation, 
could again eat enough. Raw ma- 
terials appeared, and the factory 
chimneys began to smoke again. 
Gradually the scars of warfare 
were effaced, and hearts were 
lifted. 

Millions in America, meanwhile, 
were brought back to prosperity. 
The primary producers whose lot, 
ever since the post-Armistice in- 
flation collapsed, had been far 
from easy, renewed their ac- 
quaintance with “a seller’s mar- 
ket.” Disposing once more at a 
profit of their crops and live- 
stock, their minerals;tnd lumber 
and fish, they too could again 
spend freely. The rising stand- 
ard of their consumption ener- 
gized the manufacturing and the 
service industries. Unemploy- 
ment in the cities was rapidly 
mopped up. At last, all was for 
the best, in the best of all possi- 
ble worlds. 

What or who deserves the credit 
for this amazing miracle? 

To give a correct answer to this 
question is not the sort of thing 
which makes one popular in 1946. 
For if the truth be told, much of 
the credit — perhaps most—be- 
longs to that despised and reject- 
ed of men, the North American 
capitalist. Both here and abroad, 
his action was decisive. 

Firstly, the North American 
capitalist put Europe on her feet 
again—and mark you, by means 
of a very simple trick. 


He just lent Europe lots of 
money. He waited until the 
Dawes Plan was implemented in 
Germany: then went ahead and 
made loans. There is literally no 
more to that part of the story. 


Secondly, the North American 
capitalist gave us in America new 
strength and courage. 


Not yet had the valuable con- 
ception of pump-priming been 
created. Still in the Womb of 
Time (if I may coin a phrase) was 
that child of misfortune, the New 
Deal. But in a very real sense, 
from. 1925 onwards, the North 
American capitalist did the job of 
pump-priming—and on a global 
scale. 

In fact, the fellow primed two 
pumps at the same time — one 
pump in Europe, and one in 
America. For it was the spenidng 
of money borrowed from _ the 
North American capitalist, by the 
teeming (and in* some cases, for- 
merly penniless) industrial areas 
of Europe, on wheat, meat, sugar, 
wool, cotton, hides, timber, miner- 


_als and so forth, which made our 


primary producers prosperous 
from. 1925 to 1929. And this, at 
one or more removes, made us all 
orosperous. Make no mistake— 


} 





for us, it was one of the greatest 
sprees in history. 

Not purely for God’s Glory did 
the North American capitalist act 
thus. His was the lure of antici- 
pated profit. He put out his money 
—poor chap!—-for an expected six. 
seven, eight or more per cent. 

Some of us doubted, even then, 
whether the loans thus easily sub- 
scribed could be repaid. Nor were 
we sure that,interest on this grand 
scale could be collected. 

Happily for mankind at large 
just then, the lenders felt no such 
doubts. Of them, it could be said 
in the language of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson: “Theirs not to reason 
why!” Drilled by their investment 
bankers till they moved as if on 
parade, these heroes of Wall 
Street and Uptown charged upon 
their doom. 


We, looking back on. this 
episode, know that most of the 
money thus loaned was quickly 
lost. A cynical friend of mine, 
well-versed in such matters, says 
it is the function of capital to be 
lost anyway. That, he claims, is 
just what capital is for. 


Let us recognize, nevertheless, 
a certain crudeness in our use of 
the term “lost.” We may grant 
that the lenders of these vast 
sums, which lubricated trade so 
generously during the ’19-20s, 
mostly failed to get their money 
back. From the standpoint of these 
private persons, it was and is in- 
deed lost—just as completely gone 
from them, as if they had given 


it away. 
eee..." ae ‘ m i ee | 
But my cynical friend also 


points out a curious and by no 
means understood truth in Ameri- 
can history. Not yet embalmed in 
our text books, it will surely some 
day be recognized everywhere. 


This man says we North Ameri- 
cans have never truly prospered, 
except when our exports were 
largely given away. The five years 
from 1925 to 1929 were as pros- 
perous as they weré, because we 
could then export on a truly mag- 
nificent scale. And our exports 
in turn were sustained by the 
capitalists among us who, lending 
billions abroad, managed ulti- 
mately “to lose their shirts’—as 
the phrase goes—but who did in 
the meanwhile enable our custom- 
ers abroad to consume American 
goods on such a scale, as made 
most of us at home quite comfort- 
ably prosperous. 


Some, there are among us who 
may be depended on to challenge 
this contention. Their claim will 
be that it just over-simplifies the 
story. They say that so small a 
percentage of our production on 
this continent is production for 
export, as to make unconvincing 
and even incredible the chain of 
causation which I have suggested. 
And as we shall see, taking the 





continent as a whole, it is indeed 
a small percentage. 

_ This difference of opinion is of 
importance to the future of us all. 
It raises the most thorny prob- 
lems in economic theory. Some- 
time, therefore, we must discuss 
it on an academic plane. There is 
something to be said for at least 
looking at it on that plane tonight 

At the risk of seeming te 
digress, I pause here, to distinguist 
between the two main tribes of 
North Americans — I mean, be- 
tween the Canadians and Unitec 
Statesers. 

Naturally, they do not look on 
export problems with quite the 
same eyes. Their attitudes must 
be different, if only because in 
peacetime Canada’s exports are 
equal to 25% of her national in- 
come, whereas your exports in 
peacetime are scarcely more than 
5% of your national income. 

There is, nevertheless, good rea- 
son to believe that the difference 
illustrated by these . figures is 
merely one of degree: that basic- 
ally, the role of export trade is 
the same in your large economic 
system, as it is in our much small- 
er economy. 

For us in Canada, there is 
nothing novel in the dogma that 
prosperity depends on exporting. 
In our conditions, its truth is ob- 
vious. If anyone does desire proof, 
look at the pattern of our job dis- 
tribution from Vancouver to Cape 
Breton. So many Canadians have 
invested their lives in export in- 
dustries that short of an economic 
revolution, which would be very 
painful, we could scarcely hope to 
break the connection between 
volume of exports and national 
prosperity. 

Just for simplicity, let me tele- 
scope this in a formula. During 
the period in which statistics are 
available, both of Canada’s ex- 
ports and of Canada’s national in- 
come, we find not only that with 
each variation in the Dominion’‘s 
prosperity both expofts and in- 
come rose and fell in unison (that 
is, of course, just what one would 
expect); but also, curiously, that 
the closest observable relation- 
ship is between exports in a given 
year and income in the next year. 

Technically speaking — mathe- 
matically speaking — the national 
income in year (n+1) is a func- 
tion of our exports in year (n). 

This is a differential relation- 
ship, somewhat difficult of ex- 
pression; but of its existence, there 
is no possible doubt whatever; 
and its closeness can easily be 
measured. 

Ours is an assemblage in which 
all know the technique of correla- 
tion: + or — 1.00 is an expression 
of identity between the movement 
of two series; and for other series 
whose movements are not identi- 
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cal, the degree to which they fall 
short of identity finds its reflec- 
tion in some figure less than 
+ or — 1.00. All of us are accus- 
tomed, in our daily lives, to judg- 
ing by means of correlation co- 
efficients the _ significance of 
measurable relationships. 

In the case of Canada’s exports 
and Canada’s national income, 
during the period in which meas- 
urement of both is possible, and 
with a time lag of one year from 
exports to national income, the 
coefficient of correlation is re- 
markably high. 

Taking exports from 1923 to 
1938 inclusive, and comparing 
them with national income from 
1924 to 1939 inclusive, we find it 
is + .923. 

That is a statistical fact. One 
must approach it as.an economist, 
if one desires an explanation. But 
merely considered as a fact of 
statistics, you may find it arrest- 
ing enough. 

This figure suggests that in 
Canada, the first thing when plan- 
ning for prosperity should be the 
motivation of our export indus- 
tries. And when you know that 
of each eight employed persons in 
Canada no less than three find oc- 
cupation in our export industries, 
you do not need to be told the 
reason for this. 

Not so do most people think ‘of 
your problems in these United 
States. How large a percentage of 
your employed population is to be 
found in export industries, I do 
not know. But clearly, the pat- 
tern of: job distribution in these 
United States is bound to reflect 
the relatively small proportion of 
your exports to national income. 

Therefore, I suppose it would 
surprise most United States-Amer- 
icans to learn that there is ex- 
actly the same kind of relation- 
ship between your exports an 
your national income, as there 3 
between our exports and our na+ 
tional income. In your case, 
must admit, it is less close tha 
in ours. But there is the same 
time lag—and that is what matte 
most. ; 

In other words, during the same 
inter-war period, for which I gave 
the results of a Canadian export- 
and-income analysis not many 
moments ago, comparison of 
United States exports and United 
States national income shows the 
following: 

With each variation of United 
States prosperity, both exports 
and income rose and fell in uni- 
son. Moreover, the closest ob- 
servable relationship is between 
exports in a given year and in- 
come in the next year. That is to 
say, technically, your national in- 
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The visionary ideas of the late Dr. Stephen Leacock at last ap- 
pear on the threshold of probable realization. His conception of 
Canada as a neglected land of vast rich empty spaces capable eventu- 
ally of sustaining a 100 million population, until recently, was 


considered fantastic and illusory. 


Now however the Dominion’s vast potential dimensions are be- 


coming more apparent. 
itics and the progress of air- 
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Geopol-®— 


transport have sweepingly ex- 
tended Canadian frontiers. Instead 
of a.narrow inhabited belt reach- 
ing some 200 miles north of the 
border, Canada in a few short 
years has pushed its northern 
frontiers to the Artic Ocean. The 
military expedition ““Muskox”’ il- 
lustrates the growing recognition 
of the vital importance of the 
Dominion’s northern outposts. 
Russian development in northern 
Siberia places further emphasis 
on the future importance of the 
Arctic regions. Another signifi- 
cant factor is the belated recog- 
nition of the potential possibilities 
of Alaska, and the necessity of 
population increase in this ne- 
glected outpost. 

What of the vast empty areas 
between the present inhabited 
zone and the new Canadian Arctic 
frontier? It is illogical that a 
vacuum can long persist. Not only 
does this area comprise the major 
portion of the uniquely mineral 
rich Laurentian Shield, but the 
Peace River district of Northern 
Alberta and the fertile valleys of 
Northern British Columbia also 
offer great opportunities for tre- 
mendous agricultural develop- 
ment. In this same area virgin 
forests, rich hard coal deposits, oil 
and minerals. await only the 
necessary manpower for their ul- 
timate profitable exploitation. 


When one considers the count- 
less disillusioned millions in war 
wearied Europe and this empty 
land of colossal opportunity the 
Canada of Stephen Leacock’s pro- 
phetic vision is easily to visualize. 
Even the Canada of today devel- 
oped only a few hundred miles 
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north of the border, with its fac- 
tory sites in easy access to cheap 
hydro-electric power and abun- 
dant sources of raw materials, of- 
fers sufficient inducement to 
far-seeing industrialists in this 
country. What new horizons are 
discernible whenever for example 
the St. Lawrence Waterway proj- 
ect is consummated and Canada’s. 
Northern Empire ceases to be an 
empty wilderness? Whether Can- 
ada will quickly realize her ulti- 
mate destiny will largely depend 
on the wisdom of the Dominion’s 
immigration policy and the will- 
ingness of European Governments 
and the British in particular to 
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permit any large scale population 
outflow. 

During the past week market 
strength was well sustained espe- 
cially in the internal section of 
the list. Buying of Dominion in- 


-|ternal bonds on this side of the 


border has become an important 
factor in the Government bond 
market in Canada, and has ac- 
centuated the movement towards 
lower yields on Canadian bonds. 
To deter this movement the For- 
eign Exchange Control Board 
cancelled the privilege of regis- 
tration for ultimate re-sale in 
Canada. 

This worthwhile formality was 
so little understood in this country 
that very few bonds were actually 
registered when the right existed. 
Nevertheless the difference be- 
tween a registered and an un- 
registered bond is quite important. 
In a weak market unregistered 
bonds can only be sold externally 
and at such times a one-way 
trend can develop. Registered 
bonds however, can be sold in 
the broad market in Canada and 
the resultant exchange sold in the 
free market. 

Externals were generally firm 
although some profit-taking was 
in evidence in Nationals which 
eased slightly. Albertas staged a 
good recovery and the 344% non- 
callable new issues traded in the 
neighborhood of par. Montreals 
were also strong in anticipation of 
a “sell-out” of the forthcoming 
$87 million new refunding issue. 


With regard to future prospects 
there is no reason to foresee any 
immediate change in the present 
strong trend. However, before 
investment markets in general 
discount a still lower trend of in- 
terest rates we are likely to enter 
upon a period of consolidation of 
the existing level. 


Harold A. Prescott Co. 
Opens in Toronto 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA— 
Hareld A. Prescott & Co., mem- 
bers of the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change, and Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, announce that they have 
acquired the brokerage business 
formerly conducted by Colling & 
Colling. The new firm will be lo- 
cated at 330 Bay ‘Street. 

Harold A. Prescott is proprietor 
of the firm. Associated with him 
will be J. L. Lennon, office man- 
ager; A. A. Ferland, statistician; 
and K. A. W. Sutherland, sales 
manager. 


Sun Life of Canada 
Celebrates 75 Years 


The Sun Life of Canada is cele- 
brating seventy-five years of serv- 
ice. Its first policy was issued in 
1871 from a small office in Mon- 
treal. In 1895, the organization 
was extended into the United 
States, where from coast to coast, 
it now maintains a highly efficient 
branch office and agency service. 


In 1895, at the end of the first 
twenty-five years of operation, the 
assurances in force amounted to 
$35 million. At the end of fifty 
years, they had grown to $488 
million; and today after seventy- 
five years, the Sun Life has well 
over one million policy holders 











and assurances in force of $3,390,- 
372,327. 


| plicable to Canada. 
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come in year (n+.1) is a fune- 
tion of your exports in year (n). 

The difference between your 
experience and ours appears only 
when, in order to measure this re- 
lationship, we compute a correla- 
tion coefficient. We should nat- 
urally look for a difference. Bear- 
ipg in mind the fact that exports 
bulk five times as large, compared 
with Canada’s national income, as 
they do compared with your na- 
tional income, we should, I think. 
expect quite a striking difference. 

What is it that we do find? Let 
me refresh your memories by 
quoting again the coefficient ap- 
That figure 
is + .923. The corresponding co- 
efficient, when we make a parallel 
calculation* with your trade and 
income statistics, is + 890. The 
conclusion is that if a figure were 
to be calculated for the North 
American continent as a whole, 
the result would indicate a re- 
markably close relationship be- 
tween this year’s exports to the 
people of other continents. and 
next year’s income here in North 
America. By my guess, the co- 
efficient indicating this would be 
just about + .900. 

Earlier this evening I suggested 
that we look at our problem on an 
academic plane, at least momen- 
tarily. What we really need is an 
explanation, in economic terms, of 
the causal relationship reflected 
here. 

I do not attempt any such thing 
tonight; but I do bring to your at- 
tention a monograph of recent 
origin, which does explain. It is 
by Dr. Amos Taylor, Director of 


the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


mestic Commerce in the United 
States Department of Commerce; 
it is published by the Committee 
on International Economic Policy, 
and it ig called The “Ten Per 
Cent” Fallacy. 


My real purpose in digressing, 
as I have done about coefficients 
of correlation, was to make pos- 
sible a closer tracing of the course 
of events after 1925 when, as we 
have seen, the North American 
capitalist, by means of enormous 
and in many cases ill-conceived 
loans, earned much of the credit 
for putting Europe on her feet 
again —and incidentally to this, 
gave an immense stimulus to busi- 
ness in America. 


Why did not the process of fer- 
tilizing European and American 
business, by means of these large 
loans, continue for an indefinite 
time? Why did we not all of us, 
like the Prince and the Princess 
in the fairy tale, live happily for 
the rest of our lives? Why did the 
fun end? 


The quoted correlation between 
exports and national income 
would lead us to suppose that 
some time, for one reason or an- 
other, the momentum of our ex- 
ports may have faltered. In fact, 
the statistical record shows that 
this is just what occurred. 

Here I should like, with your 
permission, to quote from a state- 
ment which I made elsewhere 





*Exports from 1922 to 1937 in- 
clusive, compared with national 
income from 1923 to 1938. 
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once upon a time—in a little book 
now deservedly forgotten. Speak- 
ing of the climax to that great 
boom, which continued from 1925 
to 1929, I wrote+ in my little 
book: 

“Vast sums were lent abroad. 
Even Canada became, for a time, 
an exporter of capital to other 
countries. The money so lent, by 
those countries which could ex- 
port capital, to those whieh 
needed loans, financed the sale of 
exports by the lenders to the bor- 
rowers. Money was lent from 
nation to nation in such enormous 
quantities, that the transfer of it 
literally dragged our goods over 
the rising tariff barriers of neigh- 
boring countries; thus to some ex- 
tent defeating, or at least defer- 
ring, thé success of nationalist 
policies in strangling the world’s 
trade. 

“But what happened in 1928 
and 1929, at the final boiling of 
the speculative pot in Wall Street? 
That is no mystery. Then oc- 
curred the final frenzy, which 
was to shake civilization. 

“Men were growing fabulous- 
ly rich — on paper — every day. 
Men were growing rich, not be- 
cause they had contributed to the 
welfare and happiness of man- 
kind, but because they had bought 
Nickel or General Motors, Smelt- 
ers or U. S. Steel, or some of a 
hundred other stocks. 

“We decided to do likewise. The 
whole world decided to do like- 
wise. There was such a flood of 
money from the channels of or- 
dinary business into stock specu- 
lation as the world had never 
seen, and I hope will not again 
see. 

“From. south, west and north, 
United States money flowed to 
New York. From north and west, 
€anadian money flowed as fast. 
A great tide of European money 
flowed from over the sea to New 
York. Finally, there was not 
enough money left in business 
channels to conduct the trade of 
the world, and the trade of the 
world broke down. 

“The breakdown was especially 
marked in the case of the borrow- 
ing countries, which, having been 
encouraged to borrow freely, had 
borowed like drunken sailors and 
had used the money to purchase 
the goods they needed—in a large 
measure United States cotton and 
Canadian wheat. 

“Thus we flooded Wall Street 
and the stock exchanges else- 
where to capitalize the profits of 
our trade, and in flooding the 
stock markets with our money we 
denuded the trade channels of 
necessary cash and credit: so first 
undermining, and then destroying, 
the trade profits that we hoped to 
capitalize. 

“If ever a generation digged a 
pit and fell into that pit, it is the 
generation to which we belong.” 

My purpose in reading this quo- 
tation tonight is to bring out one 
thing—the smoothness with which 
a quite crude economic explana- 
tion out of an old book fits the 
statistical analysis at whose re- 
sults in summary form we looked 
a few minutes ago. . 


Bear in mind that the passag 
which I just read dates from Jan- 
uary, 1933. The two coefficients 
of correlation relating exports 
with national income in the States 
and Canada respectively, which 
I have quoted tonight, were never 
calculated (I believe) until ten 
years afterwards, in 1943. 

The first of these measurements, 
the figure connecting Canada’s 
exports with Canada’s national 
income, was published in 1945. To 
Canadians interested in public 
questions, it is quite well known. 


- #Man-Made Remedies for a 
Man-Made Depression: Chapter I 
in “An Economists’s Confession of 


Faith,” Maemilian; 1935. 
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The second of these measure- 
ments, which relates United States 
exports in year (n) with United 
States national income in year (n 
‘+1), is made public tonight for 
the first time. 

Looking backward, we can per- 
haps agree that the bill of ex- 
‘change, the steamship, the rail- 
road and telegraph are mainly to 
be credited with creating the 
complex world market in all of 
its infinite possibilities, by means 
of which we were living prior to 
1914. 

Basically, these four mechan- 
isms enabled us to bring about an 
inter-continental and an _ inter- 
national division of labor, as a re- 
sult of which, almost the broad 
world over, standards of living 
rose more in the 19th century 
than they had risen, perhaps in 
a thousand years previously. 

That increase was only possible 
because, by design or accident, 
the distribution of purchasing 
power between continents and 
even between countries in the 
19th century neatly dovetailed 
into the distribution by conti- 
‘nents and countries of our pro- 
ductive resources; and both of 
these were paralleled by the re- 
‘gional distribution of consumer 
‘needs. I have written of this else- 
-where. 

The pattern was familiar. Never 
‘theless, at the time we mostly 
‘failed to realize that it was this 
‘fortunate parallelism between the 
.distribution of purchasing power, 
the distribution of productive re- 
‘sources and the distribution of 
consumer needs, which made pos- 
sible for our grandparents and 
parents such an amazing increase 
of comfort, such a relative abund- 
ance in the 19th century. 

- That pattern was badly cracked 
in World War I. Alas! it has been 
pulverized in World War II. 

The smashing of the pattern is 

a threat to the great exporiing 
industries of North America, yours 
and ours. But this is only the 
primary consequence. Beeaute 
our exporting industries (yours 
as well as ours) are indispensable 
foundations of this continent’s 
prosperity, the smashing of that 
-pattern is a threat to much more 
than our exporting industries. it 
threatens the living standards of 
all North Americans. 
_ Paradoxically, while the pat- 
tern was actually being smashed, 
marked improvements were also 
‘being made in the mechanical ar- 
rangements for transacting world 
commerce. The bill of exchange 
4s now less in evidence than the 
later and more useful bank letter 
of credit. The steamship is large- 
ly superseded by the motor vessel 
using oil. The railroad has been 
marvellously supplemented by the 
‘motor truck. The science of com- 
munication is perhaps the most 
completely transformed, and the 
most improved of all. 

We might have, and but for 
these two great struggles we no 
doubt should have at this point a 
more sensitive and a more ade- 
quate world market than ever be- 
fore, as a direct result of these 
immense technological improve- 
uments. And of course as a result 
of that, the life of all mankind 
‘should also be fuller and richer 
now, than at any time formerly. 


Instead, your own President has 
just made the grim announcement 
that more persons are living in 
poverty, more persons are Titer- 
aly theratened with starvation to- 
day than at almost anytime in 
recorded history. 

That is what happens when the 
pattern is broken—I mean when 
the parallelism is destroyed be- 
tween the regional distribution of 
purchasing power, productive re- 
sources and consumer needs, re- 
spectively. 

We have already this evenin 
recalled that after World War 
(and after certain hesitations) the 
North American capitalist stepped 
in, fancied himself as an interna- 
tional money lender, and primed 
the pump succesfully for five 
years following which in one of 


_ 





the most remarkable mass move- 
ments ever seen, he destroyed the 
business prosperity which had 
been created initially, by means 
of the loans he made. There fol- 
lowed the Great Depression with 
its inevitable by-products — in- 
cluding, of course, the knot of 
fascists whose grisly record is 
now laid bare at Nuremberg. 


So much for the past—but of 
course, our most pressing interest 
is in the future. We North Amer- 
icans cannot forget that we have 
a rendezvous with destiny. 


This time, we shall not leave to 
private capitalists alone the’ task 
of so distributing purchasitig pow- 
er, that world commerce may re- 
vive. This timewe shal try to 
make avoidable such a, break- 
down in Europe, as there was 
from 1919 to late 1924. We shall 
hope to guard in advance, this 
time, against the results of an- 
other such madness, as seized us 
all in 1928 and 1929. 


But let us not assume yet that, 
facing like problems, we shall now 
do better than our fathers did. 
Recent events, at Potsdam and 
elsewhere, can scarcely be de- 
seribed as encouraging. For the 
prospective starvation of millions, 
against which your President has 
warned us, we North Americans 
must accept some at least of the 
responsibility. 

This week in Ottawa discussions 
are beginning. between a dele- 
gation from Whitehall and our 
own Government. Our hope is 
quickly to conclude arrangements 
for a loan, by Canada to Britain. 
Such a loan, we believe, will 
benefit the British; but it is also 
vital for the safeguarding of our 
Canadian export industries. 


We should have liked to begin 
earlier on these discussions; but 
instead, gave priority to the nego- 
tiations for your much larger loan 
to Britain, which ‘occupied so 
much of 1945. 


My hope,is (and here I beg 
leave to speak, not asa citizen of 
one country to the citizens of-an- 
other, but as a North American at 
home among fellow North Ameri- 
cans) that our two Governments 
will conclude (each, of course, on 
terms of its own choice) a series 
of such arrangements, while there 
is yet time. 

For I know the foundations on 
which (whether or not we like it) 
our North American econory 
stands. That is perhaps my best 
excuse for asking you tonight, 
with me, to look at the wood, as 
it were, instead of examining the 
trees: to believe that whatever is 
good for the trade of America 
must be good for the chemical in- 
dustry—whatever is bad for the 
trade of America must be bad for 
the chemical industry, too. 

This last is a point on which, I 
hope, both laymen and chemist 
can agree. 





Registration Suspended 


The Registration of Jerry A. Re 
as specialist has been suspended 
by the Committee on Stock Trans- 
actions of the New York Curb Ex- 
change for one week beginning 
Feb. 19th. It was charged that Mr. 


Re had made a bid and offer when. 


he had no wish to sell. The Com- 
mittee expressed the opinion that 


the making of this offer by Mr. 
Re, with the knowledge that a 
broker member was at his post 
with a customer’s order to sell, ef- 
fectually prevented the broker 
member from attempting to ob- 
tain a more favorable execution 
for the customer’s order. 


At Merrill Anderson 


Paul M. Winship, formerly in 
the Marines, has joined The Merrill 
Anaerson Company, in copy and 
contact work. With the addition 
of Mr. Winship, 24% of the agen- 
cy’s staff are now World War II 
veterans. . 





‘la veteran of World War I. 





C. W. Green Director of 
ABA Public Relations 


Charles W. Green, formerly 


public relations director of the 
Franklin Square National Bank at 
Long Island, 


Franklin Square, 
New York, 
and during 
the past two 
years a mem- 
ber of the 
staff of the 
Committee for 
Economic De- 
velopment on 
leave from his 
bank, has 
joined the 
staff of the 
American 
Bankers As- 
sociation as 
director of its 
Public Rela- 
tions Coun- 
cil, it is an- 
nounced by 
Dr. Harold 
Stonier, Executive Manager of the 
ABA. 

Mr. Green takes over the title 
held for the past few years by 
Merle E. Selecman, who is giving 
up the directorship because of in- 
creasing duties. Mr. Selecman 
will continue as Deputy Manager 
and Secretary of the American 
Bankers Association, and Secre- 
tary of its Trust Division, and his 
relationship as a member of the 
Public Relations Council. Mr. 
Green’s duties will be those of co- 
ordination of all of the public re- 
lations activities carried on by the 
various departments of the Asso- 
ciation through the Council. 

According to Dr. Stonier, “Mr. 
Green was selected for this post 
because of his fine record as 
Regional Manager in New York 
State of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development in which po- 
sition he devoted his time to the 
successful promotion of »rehabili- 
tation and business development 
work among business firms and 
merchants in towns throughout 
the Empire State, whose activi- 
ties were financed in large meas- 
ure by local banks. His experi- 
ence fits in with the program of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, which emphasizes the impor- 
tance of helping banks in local 
communities to relate themselves 
‘to community life and needs.” 

Mr. Green joined the staff of 
the Franklin Square National 
Bank in January, 1943, after 23 
years of sales management and 
promotion experience. Before en- 
tering the banking business he 
was associated for 18 years with 
the International Business Ma- 





C. W. Green 


chines Corporation and its af- 
filiated companies in sales and 
merchandising capacities. In ad- 


dition, he was for five years Sales 
Manager in metropolitan New 
York for the Allied Stores Utili- 
ties Corporation in improved mer- 
chandising methods. Mr. Green is 
He is 
married and lives at Franklin 
Square, Long Island. 
~~ CF 


Sterling Engine Pfd. 
Offered to Public at $10 


A banking group headed by 
Burr & Co., Inc., on Feb. 19 of- 
fered 46,123 shares of 55-cent 
cumulative convertible preferred 
stock ($8 par) of Sterling Engine 
Co. The public offering price is 
$10 per share plus accrued divi- 
dends from Jan. 1. The shares 
offered represent the unsubscribed 
portion of 100,000 shares offered 
to common stockholders on the 
basis of 2/9 of a share of pre- 
ferred for each share of common 
stock held. Proceeds will be used 
to retire bank loans and to in- 
crease working capital. Each share 
of preferred stock is convertible 
into 1% shares of common stock 
prior to Jan. 1, 1951. 

Underwriters participating in 
the offering include Dempsey & 
Co., Hirsch & Co., A. M. Kidder & 
Co. and Freeman & Co. 





Customers Brokers Offer Courses for Gis 


Letters are being mailed by the 
Assocaition of Customers’ Brokers 
and the Association of Stock Ex- 
change Firms to all brokerage of- 
fices throughout the country an- 
nouncing a review course for 
returned veterans and other em- 
ployees who wish to qualify as 
registered representatives. The 
course has been prepared and will 
be conducted by the New York 
Institute of Finance and is de- 
signed to meet the needs of those 
veterans and others who wish 
either a quick refresher or a more 
extended preparation before tak- 
ing New York Stock Exchange 
qualifying examinations. 

Six prizes are being offered 
jointly by the two associations 
sponsoring the course. These 
prizes will be awarded for highest 
grades in the Stock Exchange ex- 
amination if taken before Jan. 1, 
1947 and will consist of payment 





of initiation fee and one year’s 
dues in the Association of Custom- 
ers’ Brokers and the choice of 
either a year’s group life insur- 
ance premium, or refund of tui- 
tion, which would give each suc- 
cessful contestant the equivalent 
of about $40. 


The course will be conducted in 
the classrooms of the New York 
Institute of Finance for those who 
are resident in the city and by 
correspondence for employees in 
out-of-town offices. The concen- 
trated series of lessons prepara- 
tory to the Exchange examina- 
tions will only require five weeks. 
For those who wish more com- 
plete preparation the regular In- 
stitute curriculum will be given. 
The course will start about Mar. 
15th; however, applications are 
being received immediately at the 
offices of the New York Institute 
of Finance, 20 Broad Street. 





$1,800,672,431 


Benefits paid in 1945 
$90,226,067 

Assurances in force 
$3,390,372,327 


New Assurances in 1945 
$2 41,409,819 












Sn 187t THE SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
issued its first policy from a small 
office in Montreal. In 1895—an 
important date in the Company’s 
history—the organization was ex- 
tended into the United States where, from coast to 
coast, it now maintains a highly efficient branch office 
and agency service. The Company’s growth is signi- 
ficant proof of wide public acceptance. Through three 
quarters of a century, during which wars have scarred 
the earth, and mighty inventions and discoveries have 
altered man’s destiny, the Sun Life of Canada has met 
successive opportunities, expanding as life and indus- 
try took on new shapes and aspects. In 1895—at the 
end of the first twenty-five years of operation—the 
assurances in force amounted to $35 million. At the 
end of fifty years—in 1920—this amount had risen to 
$488 million. Today, after seventy-five years of public 
service, the Sun Life of Canada holds a leading place 
among life assurance companies with well over one 
million policyholders, and assurances in force of 
$3,390,372,327. The Company’s financial strength 
and high standard of service are indeed worthy of the 
finest traditions of a great time-honored enterprise. 


From the 1945 Annual Report 


Benefits paid since Organization 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA | 


Copy of the Annual Report for 1945 may be obtained from: 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA, TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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Gold as an Investment 


(Continued from first page) 
Interested in the stability of the 
monetary system as a funaamental 
of free enterprise, and at the same 
time is convinced of the futlity of 
the gold standard. As a matter of 
fact, one might speak of an Amer- 
ican: bias against gold as well as 
against the industry which ex- 
tracts it, a prejudice the roots of 
which may be traced in part to 
the speculative orgies in the wake 
of gold discoveries. 

One of the ideas underlying the 
hostility toward gold, disregard- 
ing those of economic and political 
philosophy, is the alleged arti- 
ficiality of its value. Man can 
make it and break it, and if so, 
why shouldn’t it be abolished al- 
together? Actually, so little gold 
is being used as money in the 
technical sense—for the physical 
function of payments within in- 
dividual countries and between 
them—that if the value of gold 
were determined by the demand 
for national and international cur- 
rency purposes, it would be small 


indeed. 


Revaluation? 


The practical question then is 
whether it is worth sinking money 
into gold mines if the price of the 
product is a matter of sheer fiat 
and might be changed any time 
to the investors’ disadvantage. 
This may sound naive to the con- 
moisseur of monetary history, 
which is an unending story of in- 
termittently raised gold prices, 
but the question cannot be dis- 
missed lightly in view of its popu- 
lar appeal. However, it never has 
been made clear what is meant by 
the possibility of gold losing its 
value, that is supposed to be the 
danger. Does it imply that the 

old price would be lowered, say, 
Cock to the $20.65 par or even 
below? Or that the Treasury 
would refuse some day to buy 
gold altogether? Or that the pub- 
lic itself would not want to have 
it any more? 

In the former case, that of a re- 
valuation, gold would retain its 
resent monetary position. The 

easury would continue hoard- 
ing it, but with a higher “gold- 
content” infused into the dollar. 
That would have very substantial 
deflationary consequences, the 
more so the lower the new price. 
For every dollar paid abroad, we 
would have to export twice as 
much gold if the price is halved. 
Foreign claims against this coun- 
try, amounting probably to some 
$13 billions, would be doubled in 
terms of gold, in which they are 
payable. The Treasury, having 
bought most of its gold at $35 an 
ounce, would have to write off 
half of the purchase price as a 
loss, or shift the loss on the Re- 
serve Banks (?). Export interests 
would be badly hurt, since a re- 
valuation would make American 
goods, already produced at a wage 
level two and one-half times the 
British, less competitive abroad. 
The sheer psychological impact of 
a revaluation is very depressing, 
as President Roosevelt found out 
when his mild threat with a pos- 
sible lowering of the gold price 
was instrumental in bringing 
about the 1937 collapse. 


Canadian Revaluation? 


The Canadian example is very 
instructive in this context. There 
is a strong speculation current 
that the Canadian gold price of 
$38.50 might be brought back to 
par. Should it materialize, every 
ounce produced in a Canadian 
gold mine would bring 10% less 
gross profit (but the American 
shareholder would realize 10% 
more on each dollar of dividend). 
Even such a moderate revaluation 
encounters the most determined 
resistance on the part, not only of 
the gold producers, but of all ex- 
port interests which are far more 


influential there than in this 


country, with three-fifths of the 
Dominion's national income de- 





exports. The speculation on the 
“strength” of the Canadian dollar 
overlooks the obvious: that noth- 
ing is simpler than to match the 
intlux of American capital ($245 
millions last year) by equal or 
larger Canadian credits to third 
countries. In all likelihood, the 
revaluation will not take place in 
Canada, as it didn’t in South 
American countries in spite of 
their greatly strengthened ex- 
change position. 

Even slimmer are the chances 
for a deflationary measure of such 
an ineisive character as a substan- 
tial revaluation would mean to 
this country. Nor is it practicable 
any more. Our monetary voiume 
has risen to-such an extent that 
the sft ortion of gold to the total 
of outstanding monetary units 
(including bank deposits, etc.) is 
near the record low of 1929. Our 
cost-price structure is out of step 
with the world market, and tends 
to be so more and more. Unless 
we deflate the monetary volume 
as well as costs and prices, we 
could not very well afford to re- 
duce the gold reserve (in dollar 
terms), discourage in addition the 
influx of gold, and make our com- 
mercial position entirely unten- 
able. Indeed, our problem is not 
whether we will raise the gold 
content of the dollar; no one ex- 
pects seriously anything of that 
kind to happen. Our problem is 
whether we can avoid a new de- 
valuation of substantial magni- 
tude. 


Demonetization? 


But the “aurophobes” do not 
want to raise the gold content of 
the dollar at all. Total demone- 
tization of gold is what they are 
after, or expect. That is far more 
drastic than just “going off’. the 
gold standard. After leaving the 
gold standard, all countries seem 
to be more anxious to hoard tons 





of gold than ever before, and they 
hold on to them more gregari- 
ously. A real demonetization 
would mean the Treasury’s re- 
fusal to buy at any price, and to 
sell its gold holdings of about $21 
bilions for what they may fetch 
on the market. Suppose th:s would 
be done—although the exactly op- 
posite policy dominates every- 
where, including the Soviets and 
the International Monetary Fund 
—what then would happen to the 
market value of gold? * 


The answer easily can be found 
on the open market. There are 
four kinds of prices for gold in 
the world today. There is the of- 
ficial price at which it is bought 
constantly, but not sold, by gov- 
ernments, Secondly, in a number 
of countries gold is bought and 
sold publicly, but under. limita- 
tions, at a price substantially 
above the American. (Brazil just 
has restarted selling gold in lim- 
ited quantity to the public at the 
official. rate of. 25.25 cruzeiros per 
gramme, equal to, roughly, $47 
per ounce.). Then, gold is avail- 
able to the public legally in Bom- 
bay and Alexandria, and illegally 
on the more -or less organized 
black markets such as in Paris. 
Prices in these legal and illegal 
open markets top all others. In 
Bombay, gold sells for the equiv- 
alent of $60 to $75 per ounce, and 
oecasional attempts of the India 
Reserve Bank to restrict sales 
were answered promptly by quo- 
tations as high as $80 per ounce. 

In Paris, the louis d’or, that has 
a face value of 20 gold francs or 
about $6.50 at par, commands ac- 
ually $12 to $14, and occasionally 
much more is realized for coins. 
In short, the open market is per- 
fectly willing to buy gold in ex- 
vange for dollars, enough of 
which are floating around here 
‘nd abroad to absorb our entire 
told reserve if it were liquidated. 
The price (in dollars) ‘may fluc- 
‘uate, but after an initial shock it 
‘s bound to sky-rocket because of 
‘he “loss of faith” the dollar would 
“ffer in losing its metal founda- 





tion, He who doubts might con- 


and capitalists, large and small: 
what part of their cash reserves 
and at what price would they be 
willing ty convert into gold’ 
Why are people hidding for 
gold? Their motives are the same 
as for paying rising prices for 
diamonds, real estate, equities, all 
of which are appreciating market- 
wise. The monetary inflation cre- 
ates a plethora of purchasing 
power that seeks reasonably safe 
investment of one kind or another. 
To blame these private purchases 
of gold on “hoarding,” is mislead- 
ing. The buyers are not so much 
hoarders in the old sense, who 
have some reason to worry about 
revolutions, confiscations and even 
wars, as rather speculators, who 
expect either permanently higher 
commodity prices or a new de- 
valuation, and hedge against the 
risk the best they can. And the 
experience of all paper inflations 
has taught the world that gold is 
the only “ideal’’ hedge, with the 
addit.onal quality of perfect liq- 
uidity thrown into the bargain. 


We can set the gold value of 
the dollar, or maintain a ceiling 
over the dollar price of gold, if 
we keep the dollar convertible in- 
to gold at the given price. But 
that is possible only if, and so long 
as, we keep the “printing press” 
under proper control. We have 
gone beyond the limit in inflating 
our monetary system, and the free 
market for foreign exchanges, 
legal or illegal, discounts our pros- 
pective ability or willingness to 
pay in gold in all amounts and 
at all times. This proves the ex- 
istence of an autonomous market 
valuation for gold — the funda- 
mental independence of the gold 
price from governmental fiat. 


Devaluation Prospects 


In other words, not only is 
there no danger of gold losing its 
value or being reduced in legal 


gold has risen to about the double 
of the official one. Gold mines 
cannot take advantage of this sit- 


countries at the legally established 
ceiling price. (Note, however, that 
gold mining in Latin America, 


Brazil and Chile, enjoys a par- 
ticularly favorable position by be- 
ing able to sell its output at an 
enhanced price—something to re- 


member.) That ceiling, in turn, 
is maintained through pegging 
operations on the foreign ex- 


change markets, and by foreign 
exchange regulations and restric- 
tions. It is reasonable to assume 
that these procedures can last for 
some time longer before they 
have to be abandoned. As the 
OPA can hold the price level for a 
while in spite of rising costs, so 
can the exchange stabilization 
funds hold the external value of 
their currencies in spite of in- 
ternal inflation. But both manipu- 
lations. are of limited life and 
sooner or later open devaluation 
will become unavoidable here as 
elsewhere, 
corrected, just as rising prices are 
unaveidable at home unless costs 


sonable to assume, what all po- 
litical symptoms indicate, that this 
country will have to go through 
the “monetary wringer” before it 
will be ready to submit to the 
painfyl deflationary operation 
which is necessary to bring about 
a fixal,.stabiliaztion. 

Evicently, the present policy of 
the Anglo-Saxon countries is bent 
on maintaining their exchange 
rates (except where enemy oc- 
cupation has been followed by 
runaway inflation), but without 
putting a deflationary pressure on 





the respective economic houses. 
The idea boils down to assuring 
“fuil employment” at high wages 
together with “stable money.” 
That is the prime intention of our 
international monetary policies, 


price,,but the inexorable fact is| 
that the world market price of | 


uation since they are bound to sell | 
their product in their respective | 


from Mexico and Nicaragua to| 


unless. the inflation is: 


are kept under control. It is rea-. 


| from Bretton Woods to the U. K. 
loan. But this international OPA 
| presupposes that by some miracle 


pending directly or indirectly ot vince himself by polling banks | .nternal price structures will ad- 


| just themselves so as to permit 
| the permanence of these exchange 
| rates, or alternately, that a collec- 
tive devaluation of all member 
currencies will be the last resort 
(explicitly foreseen in the statutes 
of the International Fund). 


Rising Costs in Mining 


There is no need to worry about 
the future of gold. But what are 
the prospects of the gold mining 
industry? It is faced with rising 
costs on the one hand and an 
effective ceiling set over the price 
of the product on the other. Equip- 
ment, steel, explosives, etc., have 
gone up in price and the trend is 
further upwards. Direct and in- 
direct labor costs are the decisive 
factor, of course. They have risen 
all over the world; even the na- 
tive workers of South Africa’s 
Witwatersrand received at least 
one raise during the war, if only 
four to five pence (9 cents) per 
shift, the burden of which the 
companies carry incidentally, by a 
kind of proportionate pooling. 

For the time being, physical 
scarcity of labor and of produc- 
tive materials overshadows every 
other consideration. But these 
shortages should be remedied 
| gradually; actually, gold produc- 
| tion is on the increase in this 
| country, and even more so in 
Canada. The question then is the 
| price in higher costs to be paid 
for the remedy. They are rising 
also on account of black market 
operations in gold: the differential 
| between the official and the real 
|price is conducive to extensive 
illegal practices (stealing and 
smuggling) at the expense of the 
| mining companies. Higher costs 
|should bring one mine after the 











| sory, unless. and until a new de- 


price side. In the meantime, a 
new hazard is injected into the 
valuation .even of long-proven 
properties such as Homestake, 
McIntyre Porcupine, Lake Shore, 
Hollinger, etc., with a generation 
old or older peace-time dividend 
records and with well-staked out 
metal reserves. However, there 
are several factors at play miti- 
| gating the seemingly dark out- 
look for gold mining profits in the 
next year or two. 


Given the price of gold and the 
| estimated cost of production, the 
| value of a gold nyine may be looked 
|upon as a capitalized annuity, 
| depending on the size of the ore 
| body, its continuity, and the aver- 
| age grade of the ore. Obviously, 
the attractiveness of the invest- 
ment rises the more the “life” of 
the mine is extended through new 
ore discoveries, the more continu- 
ous that body is, and the higher 
its metal content. Rising costs 
may be offset by improvements 
along these lines. 


Offsetting Factors 


This is exactly what has been 
accomplished during the war, 
thanks to the efforts spent on ver- 
tical and lateral diamond drillings 
on Canadian properties, in-'Brans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State, 
to a lesser extent also in this 
country and in Latin America. 
The Canadians, in particular, have 
made astonishing progress. In 
spite of greatly reducedy labor 
forces, many of their companies 
have been engaged in extensive 
drilling operations and explora- 
tions which resulted in vast new 
discoveries as well as in strength- 
ening the economic value of the 
properties, thus offsetting in part 
at least the adverse effect of high- 
er costs. 


Naturally, we are more inter- 
ested in-Canadian developments 
than any others abroad. From the 
miner’s point of view, perhaps the 
most serious risk is the greater 
or lesser persistence of ore in 
depths. In the Dominion, the 
recent tests have proven beyond 
Jouht that in the old established 











\leading properties, such as Lake 
Shore, Dome, and McIntyre Por- 





, even in labor. 
other into the sub-marginal cate-, operating methods 





cupine, expectations as to persist- 
ence of ore have not been 
disappointed, and in younger ones, 
such as Kerr-Addifson, Lamaque, 
Sigma, San Antonio, to mention a 
few, unexpected discoveries have 
take. place, sometimes (Macassa) 
at rising average grades, to say 
nothing of such sensational dis- 
plays as in the case of Quemont in 
ihe Provizce of Quebec. Of course, 
not all is gold that glitters, and 
the most valuable prospects may 
suffer from adverse circumstances. 
The drawback on the fortunes of 
the unusually rich Yellow Knife 
area, aS an example, is its location 
in the barely accessible arctic 
Northwest Territory, calling for 
additional investments in trans- 
port, housing, etc., and raising costs 
all around. Incidentally, the rich- 
est Russian gold fields, those of 
Khakassia in eastern Siberia, are 
in a climatic position singularly 
similar to the conditions under 
— the Yellow Knife fields 
abor. 


Rising Scale of Operations 


There are other favorable fac- 
tors at play, especially so again in 
Canada. For one thing, the expan- 
sion of mines and the consequent 
increase in the size of operations 
are conducive to cost advantages 
which have been summarized by 
experts as consisting of three sig- 
nificant elements: “(a) the fall of 
working costs per unit with larger 
plants; (b) the possibility of in- 
creasing profits by changing 
grade, by the process of sorting; 
and (c) the need for proportioning 
equipment (i.e., capital outlay) to 
the ‘possibilities of the mine’.’’* 

Not only is the overhead re- 
duced, such as administration and 
maintenance, but working costs 
as well, with the possibility of 
substantial savings in material and 
The efficiency of 
(“sorting’’), 
the greater or lesser usefulness 


valuation -_provides relief on the of mining equipment, and the eco- 


nomic size of the surface plant, all 


‘depend on the operating capacity 
‘Which has increased in many in- 


stances. 
Joint Products 


The gold mining picture is fur- 
ther complicated by the- occur- 
rence of joint products. 20 to 25% 
of the Canadian gold output is in- 
tertwined with that of other 
metals; in the U. S. and in Latin 
America, on the other hand, 
scarcely 40% of the gold produc- 
tion is unmixed. This too has a 
compensatory influence on the 
earnings of the fortunately situ- 
ated companies, since higher costs 
coincide, as one may expect, with 
enhanced metal prices (other than 
gold). Noranda, in Quebec, used 
to be a “classical” example, but 
copper and silver have become by 
far its leading products, with gold 
taking a modest secondary place 
only. A _ silver-lead mine com- 
bined with gold; like Tintic in 
Utah is another — illustration, 
if only a minor one, of the 
point that the damage done by 
cost-inflation®.to the profit-abil- 
ity of one metal may be compen- 
sated by the price-inflation the 
other enjoys simultaneously. More 


‘significant- are the. Labrador iron 


ore fields to Hollinger’s future 
prospects, the molybdenum and 
tungsten potential to Dome, or 
silver to some of the Central 
American gold producers (New 
York, Honduras and Rosario,e.g.). 


.For U. S. Smelting, Refining and 


Mining, as one~ more example, 
gold is a by-product of silver, lead 
and zine production. 


The Financial Hazard 


So far, we are discussing the 
technical and market-wise aspects 


of gold mining, and the hazards 
they imply. Incidentally, the in- 
structive treatise of Herbert Hoo- 
ver on Principles of Mining 
enumerates seven kinds of- risks 
which this type of extracting in- 
dustry has to face: 

(a) The risk of continuity in 





*“The Theory of Gold Supply,” 
by Dr. W..J. Busschau, p. 63. 
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metal 
faces. 

‘b) The risk of continuity in 
volume through blocks estimated. 

(c) The risk of successful metal- 
lurgical treatment. 

(d) The risk of metal prices. 

(e) The risk of properly esti- 
mating the costs. 

(f) The risk of extension of ore 
beyond exposures. 

(g) The risk of management. 


Financial risks pure and simple 
are rot mentioned; they are noi 
so close to the mining engineer, 
but they are no less important to 
the investor. The first among them 
is posed by interest rates. Obvi- 
ously, the higher the rate that can 
be earned in a so-called riskless 
investment, the smaller the dis- 
counted value of a given “an- 
nuity” in the form-of gold output; 
_and. vice versa... Now. then, if we 
assume that the present or similar 
low interest rates are to stay, the 
earning capacity of the - mines 
should be evaluated at a propor- 
tionately high rate of capitaliza- 
tion. Compared with the valua- 
tion of, say, 15 years ago, the same 
mine under’ the same conditions 
should have doubled in value. In 
other words, the cost increase 
maybe partly compensated by the 
decline of the interest rate, so far 
as the property valuation is con- 
cerned. True; that rate might and 
probably will rise - again : within 
the lifetime of most mines, inject- 
ing a new uncertainty into their 
valuation. But costs may decline, 
too, and as a matter of fact, rising 
interest rates may be the prelude 
to a then forthcoming decline of 
prices for materials and labor. 


contents beyond sample 


Taxation 


Next, taxation. It is the more 
vital since mining properties have 
the obvious tendency to liquidate 
invested capital in the form of 
dividends, thereby providing an 
appearance of a greatly enhanced 
return. If the tax authorities do 
not allow proper deductions for 
depletion, as they do in the,case 
of oil properties in this country, 
the attractiveness of the invest- 
ment is greatly impaired. Given 
the high tax burden on corpora- 
tions, and on the upper income 
brackets, the question of depletion 
allowances is of vital importance 
to the industry and its future 
progress. 

Of course, it will be answered 
on the unpredictable political 
level. But what: may be ascer- 
tained, or at least assumed; is the 
visible policy trend. Two things 
Stand out in that respect. The 
trend of tax policy is downward, 
if only moderately; that is true 
for this country, to a lesser ex- 
tent also for Canada and other 
parts of the British Empire. (In 
Latin America, rates are compara- 
tively so low that no downward 
revision is to be expected.) 


But this is the short-term angle. 
In the longer pull, ‘tax. policies 
toward gold mining are bound to 
be determined by its significance 
to the national economy. It is es- 
sential to realize that as soon as 
conditions will be normalized, 
gold will be, if it is not already, 
the largest single export item for 
South Africa, Nicaragua, and 
probably also Canada (possibly 
even for Russia); second on the 
export list of Brazil and Colom- 
bia: third in Australia and Mexico, 
ete. Given this vitally important 
export position for countries which 
live practically on exports, their 
tax policies are not likely to be 
of the kind to kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. 


The Cost-Tax Squeeze 


As a matter of fact, the clamor- 
ing for some k‘nd of relief for the 
gold mining enterprises is becom- 
ing increasingly audible. In Can- 
ada, it takes the form of demands 
for tax relief. In this country, at 
least one proposition to subsidize 
them has come into the open: by 
Senator McCarran, who asked for 
interest-free loans with the char- 
acteristic areumenrt that this 


a 


dustry “is the only one in this 
country which was -required Ly 





Government order to cease oper- 
ations entirely during the war 
period.” He also referred to the 
high price of bullion in Bombay 
which our miners do not get as a 
justification for helping them. 
tere, as in Canada anda in Soutn 
Africa, such help easily could be 
orovided througn more reasonable 
jepletion allowances on the tax 
bill, which absorbs from 25% to 
33% of the companies’ gross earn- 
ings, with no excess profits tax 
credits to console them. 

High taxes combined with ris- 
ing costs may have a very serious 
effect on gold mining. The logical 
answer to nigh taxes 1s Lo Cou.cen- 
crate on the working of low-grade 
eres and to spend money on new 
explorations rather than on short- 
ening the life of the mine by us- 
ing labor and materials for capa- 
city production. The theoretical 
effect of high labor. costs is just 
the opposite—to by-pass the high- 
cost veins and exploit preferably 
the high content ores, provided 
the ore body structure and its 
continuity permit such alterna- 
tives (which is not always the 
case). A rational tax policy, 
therefore, should consist of low- 
ering taxes in a period of high 
labor costs and fixed gold price. 
and of raising them in times of 
declining labor costs and/or ris- 
ing price for. gold: . Present pol- 
icies tend to foster all-round dis- 
couragemert and impede the flow 
of risk-capital into the industry. 


The Double Hedge 


Given these conditions, and 
taking into account the possibility 
of some tax relief, the short-term 
‘nvestment outlook on the gold 
mining industry offers at present 
an extremely varied picture, de- 
pending on individual circum- 
stances. On the whole, the posi- 
tion of the comparatively young 
mines with great new discoveries 
at their elbows is disproportion- 
ately stronger than that of the old 
ones. As things stand now, the 
usefulness of mining shares as 2 
hedging instrument “is reduced 
But this is a passing s tuation and 
ere long one of two things must 
happen, or a combination of both. 
Zither the inflationary spell in 
which we are living continues and 
‘eads to an eventual devaluation 
of the dollar. Or else, it will be 
stopped—after some more infla- 
tion has taken place+through de- 
flationary measures which will 
control effectively, if not deflate 
thoroughly, wages and prices. In 
the one case, gold mining will re- 
ceive “a shot in the arm” through 
a higher price for its product; in 
the other, its current difficulties 
will be alleviated through con- 
trolled or lowered working costs 
In any event, the unique functior 
of gold, and therefore of sound 
gold mining shares, to serve as a 
double hedge—against loss on the 
currency which is facing devalua- 
tion first, and on. commodities 
which run the risk of a depression 
later—is likely to be resumed 
again, if indeed it ever has been 
~handoned. And another function, 
that of a store of value, will ac- 
quire more importance than it had 
in many vears. if the threat of 
socio-political revolutions and of 
an imminent Anglo-Russian clash 
eaertinne to cloud the international 


outlook. 
Cartwright Is 





Todd 
Officer of Sweney Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Todd 
Cartwright has become associated 
with Lowry Sweney, Inc., Hunt- 
ington Bank Building, as Vice- 
President, and the firm name has 
been changed to Sweney, Cart- 
wright & Co. Other officers are 
Lowry Sweney, President, Ralph 
G. Elam, Vice-President; and L. 
K. Childres, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Cartwright for many years 
has been with Blair & Company 
as Vice-President 
their Chicago office. 








Increased Production 
And Inflation 


stantially less. 
billion dollars may be retained by 
the producing firms as additional 
depreciation and _ undistributed 
earnings, and part is paid in addi- 
tional taxes. From the part that is 
paid to employees and stockhold- 
ers a further deduction must be 
made for the payment of their 
personal taxes. Finally, allowance 
must be made for the fact that 
part of what remains in their 
hands is voluntarily saved. Only 
what is left after all these deduc- 
tions are made becomes increased 
consumer demand. Thus, in the 
case of consumers goods* taken 
as a whole, the increase in de- 
mand is substantially less than the 
increase: in supply, probably be- 
tween one-half and two-thirds of 
it on the average, since the total 
deductions probably average be- 
tween-one-third and one-half of 
the increased value of sales. 

The alleviation of inflationary 
oressure resulting from increased 
production of consumers goods is 
zontined to the markets for goods 
the production of which is in- 
nn markets for other consumers 
zoods is intensified: Thus, if in 
the above example the increase of 
production was all in clothing, the 
supply of clothing would have 
oeen increased by ten billion dol- 
lars and consumer demand for 
goods and services would have in- 
creased by, let us say, six billion. 
But of this six billion additional 
demand perhaps only one-half bil- 
tion would be for clothing. The 
remaining five billion would con- 
stitute additional demand for 
other consumers goods, the sup- 


(Continued from page 961) 
Part of the ten} 


do not think there is any doubt | 
that the generalization concernig | 
the effect of production on infla- 
tionary pressure is correct; i.e., | 
increased production does alleviate 
inflationary pressure upon the cost 
of living. On the other hand, your | 
question does call attention to the | 
fact that the alleviating effect is 
far less than might be supposed 
if we considered only the value of | 
the increased production anda 
neglected the increase of con- 
sumer demand to whieh it gives 
rise. 


lowa Power Preferred 
Shares on Market 


Investment bankers headed by 
W. C. Langley & Co. and Union 
Securities Corp. on Feb. 19 of- 
fered 50,000 shares of 3.30% ° cu- 
mulative preferred stock ($100 
par) of Iowa Power and Light Co. 
at $101.50 a share. Prior subscrip- 
tion privilege is accorded to hold- 
ers of the company’s 7% and 6% 
preferred stocks, who may obtain 
the new shares under an exchange 
offer on a share for share basis, 
plus a cash adjustment. 

The stock is redeemable at 
$104.50 a share before Jan. 1, 1951, 
and at prices down to $101.50 on 
or after Jan. 1, 1961. 

The underwriters who were 
awarded the issue at competitive 
sale Feb. 15, include Hemphill. 


Noyes & Co.; Hornblower & 


Universal Pictures Pid. . 
Cffered by Dillon, Read 


Investment bankers headed by 
Dillon, Read & Co., Ine., on Feb. 
20 offered to the public an issue 
of 60,C00 shares of Universal Pic- 
tures Co., Inc., 444% cumulative 





| prefei red stock ($100 par) at $102 


a shave. 


The financing is to provide 


\funds for buying the preferred 


stock and one-half of the common 
stock of a new production com- 
pany to be known as the Interna- 
tional Pictures Corp. The new 
company plans to produce and 
distribute its own motion pictures 
as well as those of certain British 


companies and of others of for- 
eign origin. The distribution com-— 


panies are to be owned jointly by 
the new production company anc, 
by General Cinema Finance Corp., 
Ltd., a party to the agreement. 


Common stock of the new pro- 
duction company not acquired by 
Universal Pictures will be ac- 
quired by William Goetz and Leo 
Spits, officers of the present In- . 
ternational Pictures, Inc., whose 


assets and good-will will be 
transferred to the new company. 
The preferred stock being of- 
fered is redeemable at $106 a> 
share until March 1, 1951, andé@ 
thereafter at prices ranging te 
$104 a share after March 1, 1956. 
It is also redeemable for the sink- 
ing fund at $102 a share. 
Universal’s capitalization as of 
Nov. 3, 1945, adjusted to the 
present financing, will consist of 
$7,080,000 of funded debt, 804,299 





Weeks; Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis; Blair & Co., Inc.; Quail & 
Co.; Metropolitan St. Louis Co.; 





plies of which have not been in- 
creased. 


Capital Goods Production Has 
Different Effect - 


Increased production in_ the 
capital goods field has a different 
effect on consumers goods mar- 
kets, at least in the first instance. 
if new factories are built costing 
a billion dollars, the same deduc- 
tions mentioned above must be 
made before the impact upon con- 
Sumer demand can be measured. 
Until they are ¢ompleted and in 
operation, however, there is no in- 
crease in the supply of consumer 
goods at all, so that the net result, 
for this limited period, is clearly 
inflationary. In the case of fac- 
tories designed to produce con- 
sumers goods, this period will 
elearly be short. As soon as they 
actually get into production, they 
begin to contribute to a reduction 


of inflationary pressure in the 
markets for which they are 
producing. 


Of course, all capital goods are 
not designed to produce consum- 
ers goods directly. Some are de- 
signed to produce other capital 
goods; for example, factories to 
make machine tools. In this case 
it will take longer for the addi- 
ional supply of consumers goods 
to flow and for inflationary pres- 
sure in the consumers goods mar- 
ket to be alleviated. 


Finally, at the opposite extreme 
from increased production of 
consumers goods is increased pro- 
duction of things which do not 
contribute even indirectly to the 
flow of marketable consumers 
goods and services; for example, 
increased building of public monu- 
ments. Here an increase in pro- 
duction would be purely inflation- 
ary. It would increase demand 
while the building was going on 
and would not produce any offset- 
ting increase in the supply of 
marketable consumers goods and 
services either then or at any later 
time. 

Since production of consumers 





in charge of: 


goods and of capital goods used to 
‘produce consumers goods and 
services within a relatively short 
period together comprise by far 
the largest area of production, I 


Maynard H. Mureh & Co. and 
Priester & Co. 


shares of common stock and the 
preferred stock now offered. There 
are outstanding, moreover, war- 
rants to buy 175,088 commen 
| shares. 











new enterprises and jobs for m 


is largely invested in municipal 


the future. 
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Total Liabilities . 


General Surplus | 
Total Insurance in Force 
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The words 
of self-reliant men 


"TuHROuGHOUT THE COUNTRY you hear men saying: “This is the 
place to start my business.” Out of this self-reliance will grow 


To this growth many things are essential; transportation sys- 
tems, light, power, good roads, 
ployees, schools for their children. 

These things in turn emphasize the importance of the invest- 
ments of American life insurance companies totaling today more 
than forty billions. About sixteen billions are invested in 
ment bonds giving support to veterans’ 


the development of homes and farms. Thus life insurance invest- 
ments are giving active support to those who are planning for 


It is a source of satisfaction to John Hancock to have a share 
in these developments. This Company now insurés. one out of 
ten insured people in the country, more than 7,750,000. Its in- 
surance in force is $7,256,618,763. 


Bstrd Annual Report 
December 31, 1945 


Contingency Reserve for interest 
adjustments and asset fluctuations $30,000,000.00 


Securities carried at $477,030.00 in the above statement 


This Company offers all approved forms of life insurance in large or small 
amounts, including group coverage; also annuities forindividualsa nd pen- 
sion and retirement plans for corporations and educational institutions, 
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illions of people. 


houses for employers and em- 
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and public utility bonds, and in 


$1,837,622,236.61 
$1,651,383,135.15 


$156,239,101.46 
$7,256,618,763.00 
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Price Controls to Combat Inflation 


(Continued from first page) 
market, and even in almost every 
commodity market. 

Everywhere men are betting on 
inflation. Everywhere the infla- 
tionary pressures have reached 
explosive proportions. It should 
be obvious to any reasonable mind 
that only by the most vigorous 
action—action taken now—can we 
regain control. 

What is at stake is more than 
our reconversion program. What 
is at stake is our entire economic 
future. The answer to our pres- 
ent problems rests with you here 
in the Congress no less than with 
us in the Executive Branch of the 
Government, 

In the next few weeks and 
months we shall be deciding 
whether we build a future of 
prosperity and security for all of 
us or whether we permit the pres- 
ent inflationary dynamite to go 
off in an explosion that will 
smash our economic system be- 
yond hope of repair. 

It is, I think, important to 
review briefly the events that 
have led up to this crisis. Let 
me go back therefore to V-J Day. 


At that time there was a gen- 
eral expectation that the infla- 
tionary pressures would diminish. 
We expected payrolls to fall off 
sharply because of the elimination 
of overtime, the downgrading of 
workers and other factors. And 
we expected that during the tool- 
ing-up period unemployment 
would reach substantial propor- 
tions, further cutting into pay- 
rolls and purchasing power. As a 
result of all these factors most 
experts anticipated softening of 
markets and an abatement of pres- 
sure on prices. 


At the same time, the whole 
country Was eager to get rid of 
wartime controls as rapidly as 
possible. After four years of the 
rigors of wartime controls it was 
natural for all of us to hope for 
the speedy restoration of the free 
market. This was how the coun- 
try felt; and this was how you in 
the Congress, no less than we in 
the Executive Branch, felt. 

The Congress, for example, 
moved promptly to eliminate -the 
excess profits tax and to reduce 
taxes on individual incomes. 


In the OPA the staff was put to 
work to carve out broad areas of 
the price structure which it was 
hoped and expected could be ex- 
empted from price control during 
the Fall and Winter months. And 
in collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a program, 
indeed almost a timetable, based 
on the expectancy of lower food 
prices was developed for a pro- 
gressive removal of food subsidies. 


The War Production Board pro- 
ceeded at once to dismantle its 
structure of production and other 
controls. Regulations in batches 
were pitched into the waste bas- 
ket. The same was true of the 
Department of Agriculture, the 
Petroleum Administration. the 


Office of Defense Transportation, | 


and the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration. 


In all this, needless to say, there 
was considerable difference of 
opinion among the various Gov- 
ernment agencies; not disagree- 
ment on the general policy, but 
disagreement as to timing. 

Ordinarily my own record as a 
prophet is no better than the next 
man’s. But on this issue I hap- 

~ pened to be one of those who 
wanted to play it safe. I was fear- 
ful of a repetition of the disaster 
of 1919 and 1920 when prices 
soared and then promptly col- 
lapsed. I did not feel that price 
and rent controls alone could carry 
the burden of inflation control. 

Having lived with four years 
of other wartime controls we 
could, it seemed to me, take an- 
other six months or whatever was 
necessary to be sure we were on 
solid ground bcfore scrapping 
those controls. 


Wage-Price Program 


One element of the program 
for orderly liquidation of govern- 
ment controls was the wage-price 
program. It was expected, as in- 
deed it has actually come to pass, 
that the take-home pay of mil- 
lions of American workers would 
be cut drastically. That was why, 
on August 18, the Administration 
dismantled the complicated and 
often cumbersome structure of 
wartime wage controls and re- 
stored collective bargaining, 
setting labor and management free 
to negotiate wage increases on 
their own. There was, however, 
one basic condition—that these 
negotiations take place within 
the framework of stable prices. 
The President urged manage- 
ment to negotiate wage adjust- 
ments in order to cushion the cut 
in take-home pay. He pointed out 
that management could, in gen- 
eral, afford to grant such in- 
creases, emphasizing particularly 
the high profitability of most 
American industries, the excellent 
financial condition developed dur- 
ing the war, the protection against 
the risks of reconversion embodied 
in the tax laws, and the increase 
in earnings retained by business 
resulting from the elimination of 
the excess profits tax. But the 
President emphasized, too, that 
such wage increases must vary 
widely from one industry to an- 
other depending upon the ability 
of management to pay these in- 
creases without raising prices. 

As Price Administrator I sub- 
scribed to this policy. Although 
I knew that it would put some 
strain on prices, I believed it to 
be compatible with effective price 
control and in line with our best 
labor-management traditions. And 
indeed I supported the President’s 
entire reconversion program. It 
was a program designed under 
the then existing conditions to 
give us a swift and orderly tran- 





sition from war to peace. 

What, then, produced the crisis 
which we face today on the Sta- 
bilization front? Well, first of all, 
the tooling-up process of recon- 
version has proceeded faster than 
anyone thought possible. As a 
result, while average take-home 
pay has been cut, the volume of 
unemployment has not reached 
the proportions that were feared. 
That means that total payrolls 
have stayed higher than expected 
with a resulting high demand 
for all products of our factories 
and farms. 

Second, speculation, which after 
the last war became a dominant 
factor only after five or six 
months following the cessation of 
hostilities, this time put in an 
earlier appearance. The specula- 
tors started betting on inflation, 
and that showed in all our mar- 
kets. And so, instead of a soften- 
ing of pressure on prices in key 
areas of the economy, we have 
had prices pushing up hard against 
OPA ceilings all across the board, 
and prices in the speculative mar- 
kets which were not under control 
moving up to new high ground 
almost from day to day. 

Looking back on it, with the 
knowledge that we have today, 
and bearing in mind what I have 
just said about the inflationary 
pressures, it is perfectly clear that 
we moved too fast and too soon 
in stripping off the wartime 
controls. 


Many of the actions taken, rea- 
sonable and proper though they 
may have seemed at the time, 
have not only meant hardship for 
our people; they have encouraged 
hoarding and added fuel to the 
flames of speculation. 

And finally, let me turn to the 
wage-price policy. On the whole 
that policy has worked extremely 
well. Industrial and other whole- 
sale prices as well as retail prices 
have been held very close to their 
VJ-Day levels, while thousands 


increases have been concluded in 
an orderly fashion. I am told that 
6 million workers have received 
wage increases during this period. 
Nonetheless, the wage-price 
policy broke down in a number 
of vitally important areas. Why it 
broke down in these particular 
areas can be left to the economic 
historians and to the theoreticians 
to decide. It seems to me high 
time that we stop arguing about 
“who did what to whom” and get 
on with the job of meeting a na- 
tional emergency. 


A Speculative Fever 


A speculative fever has taken 
hold of the country. The pressure 
in the boiler is up to the bursting 
point. The lobbyists and the prof- 
iteers are licking their chops. It 
is going to take firm and decisive 
action—it is going to take team- 
work and support on every hand 
—if we are to hold this country 
on an even keel. 


The President last Thursday 
laid down a new stabilization pro- 
gram. He called upon me to take 
responsibility for its administra- 
tion and upon the country to close 
ranks and see this job through to 
the finish. I think it is a good 
program and a workable program, 
and I mean to put everything I’ve 
got into making it succeed. I am 
confident that the American peo- 
ple will give the President the 
support he has asked for. 


Let me turn now to the pro- 
gram itself, and specifically to the 
wage-price aspects of that pro- 
gram. I am not prepared this 
morning to give you all the de- 
tails. Many of them have still to 
be worked out. But the basic 
policy is clear and understand- 
able. Let me say once more, and 
as strongly as I know how, that 
the basic principles are good. They 
are workable. If we have Con- 
gressional as well as public back- 
ing, they will enable ‘us to keep 
inflation under lock and key and 
to maintain stability in our Amer- 
ican economy. 


On the wage side, control has 
been re-established. This does not 
mean a wage freeze. Wage in- 
creases within the industry pat- 
terns already laid down since 
VJ-Day will be approved by the 
Government. Every effort will be 
made to speed up action and to 
establish streamline procedures. 
I expect to have an announcement 
about how this can be accom- 
plished within the next few days. 


Prices Need Not Rise 


What does this new policy 
mean to prices? It means that 
manufacturers will no longer be 
required to wait 6 months before 
the wage increases which they 
have granted will be taken into 
consideration in setting their 
prices. If for any reason an in- 
dustry—operating at normal vol- 
ume—is in hardship, price ad- 
justments will be granted. These 
price adjustments will be designed 
to assure the minimum level of 
peacetime earnings for that indus- 
try for the coming year. 


Does this mean general price 
increases throughout the entire 
economy? Does it mean a retreat 
to a new price line—to a new 
higher level of prices? Emphatic- 
ally it does not, and it is vitally 
important that we understand 
why this is so. 


First of all let’s remember that 
the number of industries which 
have been, or are likely to be, 
forced below their pre-war earn- 
ings for any reason is relatively 
very small. The present pattern of 
wage increases can be, and in 
many instances has already been, 
established in scores of industries 
with no price consequences whatso- 
ever. It is generally true of such 
industries as the food processing 
and petroleum industries where 
labor cost is a relatively small 
part of the total sales dollar. It 


represent a higher proportion of 
total costs— but where profits 
generally have been abnormally 
high. It is less true of some of 
the metal using industries where 
labor costs, direct and indirect, 
represent a sizable factor in the 
total price. 

The result of this new wage- 

price policy will, as I say, not ne- 
cessitate a retreat from the pres- 
ent price line. It will mean a 
bulge in one relatively narrow 
section of that line—a bulge which 
must not be allowed to spread. 
Food prices represent 40% of 
the total cost of living line as 
reported by BIS index. This new 
policy will have little or no effect 
on food prices. Provided Congress 
continues the present food subsidy 
program, the line on food prices 
ean be held, as it has been held 
for 32 months, at roughly present 
levels. 
Rents represent 19% of the cost 
of living line. This new policy 
will have little or no effect on 
rents. The rent line can and must 
be held. 

Apparel represents about 12% 
of the cost of living line. This new 
policy will have little or no effect 
on apparel prices. It is my belief 
that we can continue to step up 
apparel production at roughly the 
present average of prices. 

And what is true of food prices, 
rents and apparel prices is gen- 
erally true of furniture prices, 
the prices of house furnishings 
and services. It is in some of the 
metal using industries, a relatively 
small section of the cost of living 
line, where some price increases 
will be needed. 


But let me make the situation 
clear beyond all question. The 
price line simply must be held. 
The prices of food, rent and ap- 
parel must be kept from rising. 
On that all-important sector there 
can be no retreat. 

There will, of course, be loud 
crys from the “now I want mine” 
boys. ,And, there will be sober 
and understandable requests from 
many farmers for the removal of 
food subsidies. These objections 
to a continued hold the line policy 
—both irrresponsible and respon- 
sible objections—will be based on 
a plea of fairness. Businessmen 
will say “labor has had rather 
general increases in wages. We 
want general increases in prices.” 
Some farmers will say the same 
thing. 

No Unfairness 

For this reason, I would like to 
discuss this subject of fairness of 
income—group by group. Let me 
say at the outset that there is 
probably far more fairness of in- 
come distribution in our economy 
today than at any previous point 
in our peacetime history. Let me 
say further that if we strive now 
to work out all the unfairnesses 
which remain we shall only suc- 
ceed in blowing up our entire 
anti-inflation program with result- 
ing disaster to everyone. 


Let us examine first of all the 
position of labor. There.are some 
people who throw up their hands 
in horror at the thought of any 
wage increases at all. Well, let’s 
look at the problem like reasona- 
ble men. The fact is that the 
limination of overtime and down- 
grading have sharply cut the take- 
home pay of millions of American 
workers. 

There are all kinds of figures 
tossed around about basic wage 
rates, straight-time hourly earn- 
ings, and average hourly earnings. 
But let’s remember that it is take- 
home pay that buys groceries and 
pays the rent. And when take- 
home p@y is cut, the family has 
got to tighten its belt, as the Presi- 
dent pointed out in October. The 
pattern of wage increases estab- 
lished over the past three months 
in most instances provides adjust- 
ments that go only part way to- 
ward making good the loss in 
take-home pay. 

These wage increases, and others 
which will be coming along in 








of collective bargaining agree- 
ments involving substantial wage 








jis true of the apparel industry 
and many others where labor costs 


certain other fields do not repre- 


sent a new advantage to labor. 


| hey represent a cushioning of the 
blow that millions of individual © 


workers have had since V-J Day. 
They do not give labor an unfair 


groups in the community. They 
are designed rather to maintain 
something approaching the balance 
we had in wartime. 

Under the new 
policy, wages generally will be 
stabilized according to the new 
patterns established since V-J 
Day. A further increase over the 
present pattern would make eco- 
nomic stabilization impossible. But 
the fact that many increases have 
occurred and others will occur in 
industries where pre-V-J Day 
eontracts are still in effect is, in 
my opinion, healthy, proper, and 
in the interests of everyone of us. 


Business Is Doing Very Well 


How about business? Business 
is doing very well. American in- 
dustry on the whole is extremely 
profitable. Only limited areas of 


the shift from war to peace. The 
food industry, the textile and 
clothing industry, the department 
stores, the service trades—none 
of these industries have had to re- 
convert. They have kept on pro- 
ducing right straight through. 


the war, they are very profitable 
today, and they are going to stay 


come. 

Corporation profits as a whole 
before taxes are expected to total 
in 1945 some $22 billion compared 
to a little under $25 billion in 
1944. It will be said that most of 
this profit was earned in the first 
half of the year while the shoot- 
ing was still going on and that 
since V-J Day the situation has 
been entirely different. We don’t 
have the full details of profits 
quarter by quarter for 1945, but it 
is significant, I think, that the 
boards of directors of American 
corporations declared a billion and 
a half in dividends in the final 
quarter of 1945—the period of 
economic readjustment. This was 
just as much as they declared in 


the final quarter of 1944. And 
total dividends last year were 
right up to the 1944 level. Need- 


less to say, I know none of my 
business friends who have had 
their salaries reduced since V-J 
Day. 

Now it is true that in the recon- 
version area—and I mean by this 
not only those industries which 
have stopped producing war 
equipment and are now producing 





civilian items, but also industries 
‘like steel which have had to 
| change the character of their pro- 
|duction—operations are less prof- 


itable at the moment than in other 
parts of the economy. But let’s 
‘keep our perspective. All these 


‘industries together make up less 
‘than 15% of the American econ- 
| omy. 

No one can know for sure how 
these industries are making out. 
‘now. Nonetheless their outlook 
for 1946 as a whole is extremely 
favorable. For one thing, they 
face an almost unlimited demand 
for their output. Once they really 
get rolling they will be producing 


before the war, and increasing 
volume means lower costs and 
rising profits. 


dustries is bright is confirmed by 
the fact that the stocks of corpora- 
tions in the reconversion area 


the general boom on the stock 
market. That is why until recent- 
ly we felt it fair to ask the recon- 
version industries, as well as all 
others to wait six months after 
negotiating wage increases before 
concluding that price relief was 
necessary. 


Not on Verge of Bankrupty 


So let me say once more—let’s 
keep our sense of perspective. We 
are not confronted with a situa- 
tion in which scores of industries 
and hundreds of thousands of 





advantage as compared to other. 


wage-price | 


it have been affected adversely by . 


They were very profitable during , 


very profitable for a long time to 


far more than they ever produced | 


That the outlook for these in-— 


have not been lagging behind in 
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firms are on the verge of bank- 
rupty. The very opposite is true. 
On the whole, American industry 
is extremely profitable. Only 15% 
of it is affected materially by the 
transition from war to peace. Its 
prospects, in general, were never 
brighter. And as_I pointed out 
before we have never in our en- 
tire history had a period-in which 
there was less hardship in Ameri- 
can business. In 1945 bankrupt- 
cies fell for the third successive 
year to an all-time low of 810. 
This compares to 22,900 bankrupt- 
cies in the boom year 1929. 

Finally how about our farmers 

—the group whose extraordinary 
record during the war is perhaps 
least appreciated, the group which 
for more than a generation has 
profited the least when times were 
good and suffered the hardest 
blows in times of adversity. 

" In 1939 our farmers, represent- 
ing 25% of all of our people, had 
only 9% of our national income. 
When the experts stress the gains 
which our farmers have made 
during this war, they often fail to 
mention the low levels from which 
they had to start. 


Farmers Are Prosperous 


. Nevertheless it is a fact that 
our farmers, like the rest of us, 
have done rather well since the 
days before the war. Today net 
operating income per farm is more 
than three times as great as it 
was in 1939, and the increases 
have been pretty general. On V-J 
Day the experts generally proph- 
esied that farm prices and farm 
income would drop rapidly in the 
following months. But again the 
experts were wrong. In Decem- 
ber, the cash income of our farm- 
ers, after seasonal adjustments, 
was 2% higher than in August. 


To those of our farmers who are 
inclined to criticize labor and de- 
plore the increases in wages 
which have occurred, let me point 
out one all important fact. The 
decrease in farm income which 
they expected six months ago has 
failed to materialize largely be- 
cause total factory payrolls in our 
cities did not drop to the extent 
expected — because employment 
held up and increases in wage 
rates offset in part the loss in 
take-home pay due to a shorter 
work week. 


It is not too much to say that 
our farmers today hold the key to 
economic stabilization largely in 
their hands. For unless food sub- 
sidies are maintained beyond July 
1st the control of the present in- 
flationary dangers will become 
impossible. 


Continued Subidies Favored 


If food subsidies were with- 
drawn, food prices would rise 
promptly and dangerously. The 
index which has been held steady 
since May 1943, would immediate- 
ly rise more than 8%. This would 
force a major increase in the cost 
of living. This in turn would 
force compensating wage adjust- 
ments on a broad scale. As surely 
as day follows night we would be 
started on a spiral of wage and 
price increases leading directly to 
disaster. 

Very preperly, our farmers hate 
subsidies. I don’t blame them for 
that. Subsidies are a necessary 
evil, and the quicker we can be 
rid of them without blowing up 
our economy, the better off we 
will be. 

But subsidies are absolutely 
vital to the success of our pro- 
gram. I am hopeful and confident 
that much as our farmers may 
dislike them, they dislike and fear 
inflation more. 

The stabilization program has 
meant much to our farmers. The 
prices he receives have risen on 
the average exactly the same per- 
centage in this war as in the last 
—113%. But the prices he pays, 
including interest and taxes, have 
risen only 40% this time against 
94% the last time—for the single 
reason that price and rent controls 
have been in effect. A good ex- 


First World War it rose in price, 
on the average, 68%. The in- 
crease since 1939 has totalled only 
14%. 

If the present price 


line is 


broken — if inflationary forces 
break loose—there is no group 
in America which will more 


surely suffer disaster and heart- 
break than our millions of farm 
families. 


I have come to know our farm- 
ers well and feel that I understand 
many. of their problems. I sym- 
pathize deeply. with their concern 
over the future. The leaders of 
farm organizations are my friends. 
I have confidence that they will 
rise to the present emergency in 
the same statesmanlike way in 
which they have supported price 
and rent controls during the most 
critical period of the war. 


Must Seal off Bulge 


So much for price and wage 
policy and its effects on our econ- 
omy. We have a bulge in our line 
and a threatened break-through. 
We must stop the break-through, 
seal off the bulge, and continue to 
hold the line where it is. This is 
our new program. It is a program 
that will work. It is a program 
that will stabilize the American 
economy. To ..those people who 
are betting on inflation in the 
stock market and in the commod- 
ity markets, let me say “You are 
betting on the wrong horse. There 
isn’t. going to be any. inflation. 
We're going to hold the price and 


rent line aS we've held it since} 


May 1943—all the speculators, 
lobbyists and’ pressure groups to 
the contrary notwithstanding!” 


It is, of course, expanding pro- 
duction which will bring us to the 
point where price, rent and wage 
controls can be dropped. Produc- 
tion is the only answer to infla- 


tion. There are some who say, 
“Yes, but under price control 
production is impossible.” The 


record clearly proves that this is 
nonsense. During the war indus- 
trial and farm production under 
price control rose fully five times 
as much as in World War lI. To- 
day production is surely at the 
highest point ever achieved in 
peacetime. Unemployment is at 
the lowest peacetime point in 
20 years with as many people on 
our payrolls as in our best war- 
time year. 

What are those 52 million work- 
ers doing if they are not produc- 
ing? Why is it that industry after 
industry is crying for more and 
more employees? Why is it that 
reconversion has been accom- 
plished in record time? Why is it 
that every business forecast in- 
dicates rapid increases in produc- 
tion throughout 1946? Why are 
retail sales continuing to higher 
and still higher levels—all under 
a program of price control? 

As production recovers from 
recent shutdowns let’s forget this 
propaganda talk about price con- 
trols making production impos- 
sible. Let’s take off our coats, 
forget our differences, and get out 
the goods. That’s the way — the 
only way — to get rid of price 
control without the most disas- 
trous inflation this country has 
ever seen. 


Some Steps to Be Retraced 


It should be perfectly clear to 
all of us that we are going to have 
to retrace some of the steps we 
have taken since V-J Day. As I 
pointed out we’re going to have 
to abandon early liquidation of the 
subsidy program. We cannot 

ermit an increase in the price of 

od. The fact that we were ready 
to liquidate that program, and in- 
deed made a beginning, should 
provide assurance that that pro- 
gram will not be continued a 
single month beyond what is 
necessary for the continued stabil- 
ization of our economy. 


Furthermore, we shall probably 
have to restore some of the pro- 
duction controls which were 
abandoned last fall. Obviously we 





ample is farm machinery. In the, 


shall move with discretion and 
only where the need is very clear. 


But we shall see to it that the 
orders that are necessary to get 
clothing for our -veterans, and 
building materials for the con- 
struction industry will be put into 
operation promptly. 

And I mean to make the fullest 

use of the authority under the 
Second War Powers Act to pre- 
vent hoarding. If there is any 
doubt on that score, let me dispel 
it now. That is one thing we 
simply must not tolerate. Specula- 
tors take notice! 
If we are to win through in our 
fight against inflation, it will take 
‘the best efforts we can put forth 
in the Executive Branch of the 
‘Government. More than that, it 
will take action by the Congress, I 
urge that you renew without 
amendment and at the earliest 
possible moment the stabilization 
statutes. .The speculative fever in 
this country has reached such a 
pitch that it can be overcome only 
iif it is unquestionably clear to 
everybody that the Congress, no 
less than the Executive Branch of 
the Government, is determined 
‘that inflation shall not come. Un- 
der other circumstances I would 
not urge the re-enactment of the 
‘legislation without amendment. 
‘But the dangers today are great. 
‘Any sign of weakness will be 
iquickly and. greedily seized upon 
‘by the speculators and other 
enemies. of inflation control. De- 
lay in reaching a decision will do 
irreparable damage to the entire 
program. 

I further urge with all the vigor 
at my command that the Congress 
enact at the earliest possible mo- 
ment legislation to stop the in- 
flation in the real estate market. 
If this inflation is permitted to 
continue unchecked, it will under- 
mine the construction industry 
just as it did after the last war. 
And it will strike a body blow at 
any hopes we may have for a 
secure and prosperous economic 
future. 

Mr. Wilson Wyatt has recently 
developed a magnificent veterans’ 
housing program. It will not only 
provide the housing, which the 
veteran so desperately needs, at 
reasonable prices, but it will also 
put the housing industry generally 
on a firm and solid basis such as 
it has never before enjoyed. 
Legislation to prevent inflation of 
real estate prices is imperative if 
this program is to have a chance 
of success. 


Not a Perfect Program 
Gentlemen, the program the 


President has laid down is not a 
perfect program. Under the cir- 
cumstances which we face there 
can be no perfect program. But it 
is a good program and a workable 
program. It will prevent inflation, 
which benefits no one and spells 
disaster for all of us. And I want 
to say as strongly as I know how 
that it is a fair program. Under 
it we shall not be able to elimi- 
nate every inequity in our eco- 
nomic system. That, I am afraid, 
will never be possible. But we 
can and we will do broad justice 
to all the economic groups of the 
country. 

Clearly this program of eco- 
nomic stabilization—or any pro- 
gram of economic 
which might have a chance of suc- 
cess—will be attacked by every 
irresponsible pressure group in 
the land, such as the group that 
demanded the removal of all price 
controls on Feb. 15th—last Friday 
—at the very height of this infla- 
tionary crisis. 


In the past four years of price 
and rent controls Congress has 
courageously resisted the pres- 
sures of these groups. Congress 
has consistently turned down their 
periodic drives for needlessly 
higher prices, rents and profits. By 
taking this stand Congress has so 
far saved the people scores of bil- 
lions of dollars and prevented a 
‘disastrous. inflation. Over and 
‘over again on this vital issue Con- 
igress, has proved that the people’s 
case is in good hands. 

Let me repeat that it is not un- 
fair or unreasonable to ask Amer- 
ican business to live with its 
present generally high level of 
profits, with adjustments in prices 
limited only to those who really 
need them. The vast majority of 
businessmen are as_ reasonable, 
sensible and patriotic as any 
group in the land. 

Let me repeat that it is 
not unreasonable or unfair to 
ask the farmer to accept the 
present general level of prices for 





his products. Some months ago 


would decline in 1946 some 15% 
| below the levels of 1945. It is now 
perfectly clear that farm incomes 
will not decline. If anything, they 
will go up from the 1945 level. 
That is due in no small part to 
the wage increases which have 
helped to prevent a decline in 
total wage income. Such a de- 





cline in wage income would have 
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Robert F. Brown, partner of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., was elected a 
director of Pressed Steel Car 
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Robert F. Brown 


Company, Inc., at a meeting of 
the Board. Mr. Brown fills the 
vacancy caused by the resigna-. 
tion of Sam Laud. 





resulted in a decline in farm in- 
come too. 


Finally, it is not unreasonable 
or unfair to ask labor to accept 
temporary government controls 
over wages and some cut in their 
take-home pay as a result of re- 
duced overtime. Much as we 
might wish to prevent that cut, 
there is no way in which we can 
do so without precipitating an in- 
flation in which the workers, like 
everyone else, has everything to 
lose and nothing to gain. 

You and I and the American 
people all face a grave responsi- 
bility. I am confident that in the 
face of the danger of inflation 
we shall close ranks, as the Presi- 





it was expected that farm incomes dent has called upon us to to do, 


}and carry through the program 
‘which he has laid down. I am 
| confident that we shall now throw 
| Our economic machine—the most 
‘productive in the world—into high 
|gear. That is the way, and the 
lonly way, in which we can 
| quickly get back to a free market, 
\free collective bargaining, and a 
‘free and prosperous America. 
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The Foreign Trade Outlook 


| that they will make available for! little appreciation of this interna- 


(Continued from page 965) 
seem oblivious to the fact that, 
regulation is like a tungus, non- 
irritating in early stages but dif- 
‘ficult to remove completely once 
it establishes itself. Experience 
proves that war-born regimenta- 
tion is rarely overcome unless it 
is eliminated at once when the 
threat to security has passed. 
Moreover, it is easy to project 
cireumstanees under which the 
entire distribution pattern of an 
industry or some of its compo- 
nents misht he che~"ed hw °°: - 
cious political meddlers, as I shall 
POINE VUL PiCcdeiscsy. 


Overseas Allotments Essential 


If private enterprise is to un- 
dertake the equitable distribution 
-of commodities with a minimum 
of government interference dur- 
ing the period of transition which 
we face, it will be imperative that 
a definite set-aside be agreed 
upon for overseas shipment. There 
is no other source than the 
United States from which many 
of the things can be obtained that 
are required for the rehabilita- 
tion of areas destroyed during the 
war. Europe camuwt wai w re- 
build until wants are reasonably 
satisfied here, unless we are pre- 
pared to face further political de- 
terioration there, and continuing 
demands upon us for gifts; to 
ameliorate suffering, of the prod- 
ucts we withhold from export sale 
because domestic requirements 
are unfulfilled. It is traditional 
in this country that we have ex- 
ported our surpluses to dispose of 
them somehow; now we face a 
period when we shall have to 
share part of what we want our- 
selves. 


Lest vou think that I am raising 
a rhetorical specter to support a 
visionary thesis, let me relate an 
incident that tock place recently. 
Russia came into this market long 
after V-J Day with a large order 
for steel of a type in short supply, 





export the same percentage that 
prevailed in the 1937-1939 period, 
of their now expanded production. 
That will mean from 8 to 15%, 
depending upon the industry in- 
volved. The newcomer to export 
may well decide to budget on the 
higher figure, because there is 
every indication that overseas de- 
mands during the next few years 
will be far beyond anything we 
have heretofore experienced. 

I hope you made note of the 
fact that I limited my prediction 
of extraordinary foreign require- 
ments for products from the 
United States to a comparatively 
short period—say five years at 
most. There is grave danger that 
in the interim we may condition 
ourselves to an artificially high 
level of business activity, spurious 
first because it arises trom wants 
denied during a six-year war 
period, and second from a world- 
wide but unorganized surge to- 
ward the nebulous goal of in- 
creased living standards. Legis- 
lators debate the term “full em- 
ployment,” which has as many 
meanings as there are economists 
with definitions, but it must be 
evident to all that the peacetime 
production index in this country 
will have to be established indef- 
initely at levels it reached pre- 
‘viously only under inexorable 
war conditions, if we are to as- 
similate our debt burden and pre- 
vent widespread unemployment 
after the present accumulation of 
pent-up orders has been satisfied. 
Reasonable estimates indicate that 
to accomplish these objectives the 
United States must henceforth 
maintain export totals more than 
twiee as high as were reached in 
any prewar year, some say $10 
billions annually for an average. 


Similarly the British demon- 
strate that they must achieve 
much larger foreign trade totals 
than ever before if they are to 
return to standards of living that 





and in great demand. Even our 
Jargest producers could not have 
filled the requisition without de- 
nying shipments for a consider- 
able period to overseas customers 
of many years’ standing. But the 
Russians were insistent, and in- 
dicated that they would use 
“diplomatic” pressure in Wash- 
ington to obtain priority through 
unexpired emergency legislation 
if- their demands were not met. 
One of the smaller steel com- 
panies which had less serious 
commitments to commercially es- 
tablished overseas buyers, even- 
tually undertook to fill the Rus- 
sian requirements. If this ar- 





rangement had not been possible | 


the marketing machinery of sev- 


eral of our largest exporters, built | 


up over many years of effort, 
might easily have been rendered 
ineffective as against the time 
when it may sorely be needed to 
stabilize their production curves 
during periods of less frenzied 
demand. 

There will be other such inci- 
dents over the next few years 
and the manufacturer who does 
not help to forestall their danger 
to orderly distribution by decid- 
ing now to allocate a definite per- 
centage of his output for over- 
seas sale, risks continued and 
expanding political interference 
in our economy. If we want to 
minimize government control we 
have got to regulate ourselves 
much more effectively than we 
have in the past. Unfortunately, 
the attitude of the Department of 
Justice prevents coordinate action 
on the part of competitors, in es- 
tablishing such a policy,.on an 
industry-wide basis. It is a, deci- 
sion that each producer must 
make for himself, and the export 
executive is remiss in his respon- 
sibility wao does not see to it that | 
the principle is established in' 
his own organization. Some man- 
ufacturers I know have an- 
nounced, in the face of consider- 
able opposition from their domes- 
lic Sales Masiagers acid Uso srcuss, 
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will insure political stability in an 
economy that suffered much more 
acutely than we did during the 
past six years. 

Both the United States and 
Britain will benefit to some ex- 
tent from the fact that two im- 
portant suppliers, Germany and 
Japan, have been practically 
eliminated as competitors, for a 
time at least, but I suggest neither 
Washington or London has yet re- 
alized that a mere restoration of 
markets as they existed before 
1939 will not suffice to attain 
their goals. I elaborated this 
viewpoint in an address I made 
in Montreal a few days ago, and 
| there is hardly time to repeat the 
| reasoning here at any length. Its 
_ conclusion was that a redivision 
| of prewar world trade totals alone 
would not solve the long-term eco- 
|nomic problem of either coun- 
| try in foreign trade. Cultivation 
on a basis hitherto never attempt- 
ed of undeveloped areas such as 
| China, India and others is an ur- 
| gent requirement if there is to be 
continuing world commercial ac- 
| tivity sufficient to sustain and 
, eventually to liquidate the com- 
;mitments we have undertaken, 
| both expressed and implied. 
| It is in this phase of ine postwar 
problem that government can be 
beer more helpful than it can in 
the rola of nrnduetinn ~os-.cer ar 
in scheduling shipments. The ter- 
rific backlog of immediate world 
requirement for all kinds of goods 
presents fewer problems to pro- 
ducers than they overcame during 
the war period. The time it wili 
take to surmount current arora 
ties, and satisfy most wants, is all 
too short to prevare for the suc- 
ceeding phase, which is to provide 
future markets to keen the pro- 
duction machine we have built 
busy indefinitely. 


U. S.-British Financial Accord: 


The reaction thus far to the first 
step Washington and London have 
taken in this direction is indica- 
eve of tne tact tirat there is as yet 
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-Britain agreed to liquidate by sup- 


tional economic dilemma. I re- 
fer, of course, to the proposed fi- 
nancial and trade accord between 
the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, about to be discussed in Con- 
gress, as it has been over the past 
few weeks by poorly informed 
commentators. Prejudice, and de- 
liberate falsehood or inexcusable 
ignorance, have dominated much 
of the exposition that has reached 
the reader or listener regarding 
the plan. Practically all of the 
emphasis has been on the exten- 
sion of credit that is proposed, lit- 
tle or none on the stipulations out- 
lined in the agreement that will 
help to increase our share of busi- 
ness in important world markets. 
It would be interesting to take a 
poll of an audience like this, com- 
posed largely of those who have a 
more than casual interest, to learn 
how many have read the entire 
document and understand its ram- 
ifications. I have taken such a 
vote among writers who furnish 
much of the one-sided argument 
im opposition, and found that few- 
er than a third of them were fa- 
miliar even with the whole of the 
text of the agreement, much less 
its commercial implications. 


I shall make some observations 
on the financial provisions a little 
later, but I would like first to di- 
rect your atténtion to what I con- 
sider to be the more vital part of 
the agreement—its trade aspects. 
Let me attempt to give you a 
thumb-nail sketch of the world 
trade situation on V-J Day. 


Partly, at least, as the result of 
our tariff action in 1929-1930. 
Britain and her Dominions a year 
or two later undertook joint ac- 
tion to form a preferential trading 
union which soon made it more 
and more difficult for exporters 
in this country, whether of indus- 
trial or agricultural products, to 
sell to the Empire. In the later 
thirties other nations evolved 
trade barriers of various kinds to 
guard their economies. These 
measures were taken as protection 
chiefly against the ruthless meth- 
ods of the totalitarian countries, 
avid in war preparation, but they 
served equally to interfere with 
the commerce of others, including 
the United States. 


When hostilities came in 1939 
Britain had need of everything, 
and she bought indiscriminately 





as we did later, using her accumu- 
lation of dollars and her portfolio | 
of investments for trade with us. 
but extending sterling credits to| 
most other nations. The inaugura- | 
tion of lend-lease did little to re- | 
lieve the British in their overall 
crisis. Britain’s requirements for 
food alone, ali during the war and 
since, have been pre-emptive. She 


finds herself now impoverished 
not of wealth. but of dollars and 
securit'es readily negotiable in 


world financial markets, and cw- 
ing her dominions, colonies and 
other important countries in 
Eurone and Latin America nearly 
$15,060,900,000 in sterling credits 
that were set uv to enable her to 
make essential purchases dur'ng 
the war period. These credits 


plying manufactured and other 
commodities as soon as possible 
postwar. The result is that the 
British. though “financially em- 
barrassed”’ at the moment, in ef- 
fect have an option on the foreign 
trade of a large part of the world. 
which they may exercise over the 
next decade, with vrobable iniury 
to the interests of United States ex- 
porters of industrial and agricul- 
tural products. The existence of 
this “mortgage” on future trade 
coupled with other barriers T have 
mentioned, makes it unlikely that 
world commerce could be reestab- 
lished quickly enough to avoid 
serious political subversion in 


| national 





many nations anxious for devel- 
opment, or on a scale that éven- 
tually would support the greatly 








increased prodictive 
which the war stimulated here. 


v dia Wii u.ese stern economicately a minority — who. cherish 


t 2 


'who condemn 


| 


realities, officials of the United 
States and Great Britain labored 
for months to complete an agree- 
ment which would work to the 
advantage of both, providing in- 
ternational working capital by 
way of a credit for England, and 
commercial opportunity for our- 
selves. The result was an accord 
through which Britain obtains res- 
pite from her immediate financial 
aitticuities, but would sacrifice 
something of her more advanta- 
geous long-term position in fer- 
eign trade, a “give and take” type 
of underwriting that is not at all 
unusual, and with which every 
business man is familiar. The re- 
luctance displayed in Parliament 
and by the British public in ac- 
cepting ithe terms of the document 
plainly demonstrates that they 
fear they. may be giving up ulti- 
mately more than they now re- 
ceive. Were it not for the desper- 
ate current situation in which 
Britain finds herself as to food 
particularly, I am _ certain . she 
would never have foregone the 
irade advantages she agrees to re- 
linquish. The United States gains 
in both present and future pros- 
pect, because immediate stability 
within the Empire is a prime re- 
quisite for the establishment of a 
peaceful world, and because any 
general relaxation of commercial 
restrictions overseas will result in 
greater trade op portunity 
throughout. the world. 


If the agreement becomes effec- 
tive, Britain undertakes to relax 
her controls im the so-called “Ster- 
ling Area or Bloc” through re- 
funding of her debt there and the 
vrevision of dollar exchange fron 
the proceeds of the credit. Fur- 
ther she agrees to make dollars 
available for current commercia' 
transactions after the period of a 
wear has elapsed, and to seek a re- 
duction of Empire preference 
rates, a policy in which the Do- 
minions must concur. Additional- 
ly Britain undertakes to support 
the United States in negotiating 
for the lowering of trade barries 
throughout the rest of the world. 

The chief new commitment of 
the United States in the agreement 
is the provision of a credit of $3,- 
750,000,000, with which is consol- 
idated a funding of the payment 
for lend-lease supplies already de- 
livered, making a total of $4,400,- 
000,000. All of the other provi- 
sions on our part represent poli- 
cies that we have been trying te 
establish for years, none too suc- 
cessfully without Britain’s inter- 
assistance. The credit 
we set uy» may be used at any time 
during the next five years, as re- 
quired, and is to be repaid with 


interest over the following 5C 
years in equal annual install- 
ments. 

There are several intelligent 


questions that one might raise in 
opposition to the agreement, but 
I have not noted their use, pos- 
sibly because they involve eco- 
nomic discernment that the ex- 
tremely vocal critics do not pos- 
sess. Instead there has been re- 
course to deep-seated antagonisn 
to Britain that is easy to inspire ir 
this country on the basis of rea 
or imagined mistakes she ha: 
made in past policy, and in some 
eases to a sudden and unusua 
eorcern for our own financial po- 
sition. The ieast sensible argu- 
ment that has been advancec 
against the proposed credit sug- 
gests that the proceeds may b’ 
used in soc‘al experiment. N« 
government, labor or other, need: 
the funds of another country if 2 
sregram. of nationalization is pro- 
jected—plenty of printing presses 
for unlimited production of. it: 
own currency alone are required 
It would be much more log cal ic 
assert that our failure-to confirm 
the agreement would make inevit- 
able the adoption of state trading 
in export and import as a British 
government monopoly. 

It is impossible to answer those 
Britain whatever 
the issue. and regardless of the re- 


capacities | sult to the United States and the 


' world. There are those —- fortur- 





their prejudice above their wel- 
fare and it is perhaps their privi< 
lege in a democracy. But it can 
be demonstrated to those who 
have an open mind that the United 
States stands to gain much more 
than she could possibly lose in the 
proposed Britisn agreement, even 
under the most adverse circum-- 
stances. 

Reckon the possible loss first, 
If Britain never repaid any of the 
principal or interest, there would 
be added to the national debt a 
total of $3.750,000,000 which, as 
tax-payers, the individuals and 
business enterprises in this coun- 
try would have to make up. At 
present tax rates (which are high, 
and should be progressively re< 
duced), and on the basis of the 
current federal budget (also high 
and due fer reduction), and as- 
suming national income of $130, 
000,000,000 (a low figure, almost 
certain to be increased), the cost of 
additional taxes for corporations, 
if Britain refused any repayment 
at all, would be $1.69 per $1,000 of 
net income annually for 50 years, 
or $169 for a business with $100,- 
000 of net income per year, $1,690 
for a $1,000,000 corporate net in< 
come. For individual tax-payers 
it works out at 84 cents per year 
for the $3,500 gross income; $6.94 
for a $10,000 gross income (both 
these instances include normal de- 
ductions); and $11.04 for the $10,- 
000 taxable income. Any payment. 


Britain made at all would serve.to; 


reduce these amounts proportion- 


ally. 
What Britain Gives 
In return for the risk of having 


to provide these amounts through > 


additional. levies, the taxpayer, 
corporate and individual, has Brit- 
ain’s pledge, endosed by Parlia~ 
ment, that sterling areas will be 
reopened to international trade, 
that Empire preferences will be 
reviewed, lowered where possible 
and in no case increased, and that 
we will have British cooperation 
in tearing down other commercial 
restrictions that exist throughout 
the world. Every business man in 
the United States takes greater 
risks daily for much less possible 
gain—a single order obtained as 
the result of these relaxed controls 
from territory not now available 
for sales cultivation, would more 
than compensate for any possible 
cost of repudiation on Britain’s 
part. Nor*is-there an individual, 
whether laborer, farmer or pro- 
fessional man, who can afford to 
refuse his small part of the tax 
hazard as against the probable 
benefit to our whole economy and 
his own pocketbook. 

The point is made in opposition 
that Britain repudiated her debt 
to us after the last war. That is 
an inaccurate statement, to use a 
polite phrase, because Britain did 
meet the payments she undertook 
to make until our ill-advised tar- 
iff action of the early thirties, and 
the advent of the depression. Al- 
together she remitted more than 
$2,.000,000,000 at that time, which 
is hardly to be labelled “repudia- 
tion”, and she discontinued pay- 
ment completely in 1933 only in 
the face of insurmountable eco- 
nomic odds. 

I submit this somewhat cynical 
analysis of the proposed United 
States-British agreement in the 
hope that it may overcome some 
of the confusion which publicists 
and political figures with bias and 
economic astigmatism have 
caused. These critics have offered 
no comprehensive plan of their 
own to unshackle international 


trade and this country cannot. 


prosper long in a world divided 
into blecs from which it is com- 
mercially excluded. The only al- 
ternative in view that I know of 
is a continuance of world unrest, 


with progressive political disinte- 


gration everywhere, due to wide~ — 


spread unemployment and inter- 
national misery, ‘and constant 
threat of war. 

The Secretary of State. 


ages of the proposed agreement-in: 
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Byrnes, recapitulated the advant- . 
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an address in New York last week 
as follows: 


“If the loan is approved, we 
can look ahead with consid- 
erable confidence to a gen- 
eral reduction of tariffs and 
the elimination of preferences; 
to a minimum of quotas and 
embargoes; to an intelligent 
and restrained resort to Gov- 
ernment subsidies; to general 
acceptance of the rule that in- 
ternational business should be 
conducted on a business basis 
and not as a phase of political 
action. 

‘“‘We can look ahead also toa 
loosening of the grip of car- 
tels and combines upon world 
commerce; to multilateral ar- 
rangements for the handl.ng 
of surplus commodities, and to 
progressive limitation upon 
export restrictions and price- 
fixing arrangements.” 


In the circumstances every citi- 
zen of the United States and par- 
ticularly those who have a direct 
stake in foreign trade, must ex- 
amine the proposed extension of 
credit to Britain in the light of in- 
telligent self and national interest, 
and listen no longer to the Brit- 
ish-baiters. If you favor passage 
of the enabling legislation in Con- 
gress, by all means tell your Rep- 
resentatives and Senators so, in 


“your own words, in a letter which 
«is more effective than a telegram 


in these days of sinister pressure- 
group political coercion. 


When the agreement with Brit- 
ain is disposed of in Congress by 
passage or rejection, it will be 
possible to see a little more clear- 
ly into the future of our foreign 
trade. I do not suggest that adop- 
tion of this single measure will 
settle all of our international com- 
mercial difficulties; certainly it 
will not. But it will set the pat- 
tern by which nearly half the 
trade of the world is governed, 
thus providing a powerful ful- 
crum on which remaining prob- 
lems could be balanced and re- 
solved, and enable us to say with 
considerable assurance that the 
productive plant we have avail- 
able in agriculture and industry 
will be fully employed for as long 
as reasonable men can predict. 


The Coming Trade Parley 


There is little time left for me 
to comment on other develop- 
ments in foreign trade that should 
have your attention. I will men- 
tion but two of them. Invitations 
have gone out to 14 nations for a 
meeting shortly in London at 
which there is to be discussion of 
a mutual lowering of trade bar- 
riers. This gathering is prelim- 
inary to a larger conference later 
in the year that will take in ail 
members of the United Nations 
Organization. Every foreign trad- 
er must take an interest In these 
meetings, because they will prob- 
ably result in multilateral deci- 
sions that will have a profound 
effect on all international com- 
merce, and establish new bases 
for operation. 

There is much the individual 
exporter or importer can do to af- 
fect the results of these confer- 
ences insofar as they pertain to 
products in which he has a direct 
interest. Doubtless many indus- 
tries, through their trade associa- 
tions, should and will watch the 
proceedings and present views on 
matters that directly concern them 
as a group. But there are a host 
of questions that have to do spe- 
cifically with policy and practice 
in foreign trade, at a level which 
relates to products of every type 
and character entering into our 
exports and imports. These are 


likely to be overlooked unless 


careful recommendations properly 
documented are made in advance 
to our official participants. The 
problems that are common to all 
exporters hitherto have seldom 
been dealt with on an adequate 
basis. Vet these every-day diffi- 
culties affecting us all, whatever 
ovr products, add greatly to the 
costs of doing business, are often 
ana are frequently 


unnece:sar} 


sources of irritation between buy- 
er and seller. 

In recent weeks the National 
Foreign Trade Council has under- 
taken studies that will enable its 
representatives to act on such sub- 
jects in behalf of all foreign trad- 
ers at these forthcoming interna- 
tional meetings. ft has had to 
double its staff to carry on this 
activity in spite of the fact that its 
members, whose experience 1s 
oriceless, have always spent much 
of their time in formulating advis- 
ory opinions that are for the ben- 
efit of ail. The rules under which 
international trade will be carried 
on are in process of revision, and 
this is the time, if ever, for co- 
operative effort. My views re- 
garding the need for a single, na- 
tional organization that will rep- 
resent all foreign traders effec- 
tively at the level of their common 
problems, are teo well known to 
reiterate here. Whether you feel 
you should be a member or not, 
the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil wants you to know that it 
holds a watching brief on your be- 
half and in the interest of all for- 
eign traders in this “community” 
activity assigned to it by its direc- 
tors, with Washington’s approval. 


Our Positions in Latin America 

And finally, there is some rea- 
con for concern over our position 
in Latin America. I am not re- 
ferring now to the reports that 
reach us of intense commercial 
activity there bv the British or 
Swedes, the Swiss or the Russians. 
These trade rivals have been pre- 
vented so long from offering their 
wares, and there is such great de- 
mand for commodities, that we 
should not begrudge them an op- 
portunity of early market culti- 
vation to regain what they can of 
their prewar status, which will be 
difficult. 

What does seem to me to be a 
danger in Latin America is the im- 
pression we created there during 
the war that we would have,spe- 
cial concern for the economies of 
our southern neighbors when the 
fighting ended. The resolutions at 
the Mexico City meeting last year, 
culminating in the Act of Chavnul- 
tepec, adroitly worded though they 
may have been, are considered 
by every other nation in the 
Pan American Union to be a guar- 
antee of treatment equal to that 
we accord to our home market. 
Our preoccupation with Europe, 
Russia and the Far East during 
the past few months has caused 
some cynicism south of the Rio 
Grande. Any opportunity there 
may be to show even a slight 
weighting of the balance in favor 
of Latin American customers over 
the next few months will help to 
compose a problem that is not yet 
acute, but which might easily be- 
come distressing. 

It is trite to say that the sun 
never sets on the exporters’ prob- 
lems. Today’s trials would be un- 
bearable in dealing with quotas, 
priorities, permits. preferences 
and the myriad other contrivances 
that perplex almost to frustration, 
but for the realization that a new 
kind of world is emerging. What 
its nature eventually will be still 
is uncertain. though if I read early 
indications aright, foreign trade 
will continue to be the most fas- 
cinating business in the world. 


Brown Bros. Harriman 
Advance Employees 


Brown Brothers Harriman & 
Co., 59 Wall Street, New York 
City, private bankers and mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, announce that the follow- 
ing have been advanced from as- 
sistant manager to manger: Fred- 
erick H. Klingsbury, Joseph C. 
Lucey, Edwin K. Merrill, L. Parks 








Shipley, Gale Willard and Harry 
L. Wills. 


Price Relationships and the Food Markets 


(Continued from page 966) 
relatiuonsuips have been thrown 
out of gear and have had to be re- 
vised. 

The Wheat Shortage 
Right now we have a problem 


of wheat shortage and shortage of | 


grain in general, and it brings up 
new price problems because the 
shortage, indirectly, is largely the 
result of existing price relation- 
ships. 

This is a difficult problem, but 
in a broad sense it is not unlike 
the most pressing problems in 
other segments of our economy. 
All along the line we’re up against 
problems of price relationships as 
an aftermath of war. Monday and 
Tuesday of this week I spent a 
great deal of time at the White 
House where wage problems and 
price ceilings were being dis- 
cussed. This discussion took place 
because of disturbances now af- 
fecting our whole economy. We 
can see evidence of those disturb- 
ances in the automotive industry, 
the steel industry, and the meat 
packing industry. And in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, as you 
might suspect, we are very con- 
scious of the problems in the meat 
packing industry. 


In all of our great industries 
war demands were so great and 
so urgent that workers were en- 
couraged to put in many hours of 
overtime. Some of them made 


nearly twice as much money as | 


they would have made from a 
normal five-day week. The planes 
and tanks had to be built, and the 
extra pay workers received was 
part of the cost. At the same time, 
the good pay set new patterns of 
spending. 

From the farmer’s standpoint, 
incidentally, the new pattern of 
spending was probably good. More 
income in the hands of workers 
has created a bigger demand for 
food, particularly for the more 
expensive foods such as meat, 
milk, eggs, fresh fruits and veg- 
etables. This has tended to es- 
tablish new markets for. the 
farmer—markets toward which he 
now may look with ‘confidence as 
jong as there is a continuance of 
full employment and good wages. 


Price Adjustments Essential 


But when the war contracts 
ended, manufacturers had to go 
back to making peacetime goods. 
They had to think about costs in 
relation to ceilings. Workers saw 
that without overtime pay, their 
earnings would go down. So they 
have demanded higher pay. 

The point is that in neither in- 
dustry nor agriculture can we ex- 
pect to move suddenly from war 
to a peacetime economy without 
making many adjustments in 
price relationships. 


The most difficult problems of 
the moment in agriculture, as well 
as in industry, arise out of the re- 
conversion to a peacetime basis. 
The present difficult feed situa- 
tion is largely a reconversion 
problem growing out of the rapid 
changes that have taken place in 
demand and supply conditions 
during the last year. 


From all over the country come 
telegrams to the Department of 
Agriculture complaining about in- 
ability to get supplies of corn and 
wheat needed for feeding all sorts 
of animals. Farmers in the New 
England States are badly in need 
of poultry feed, and point out to 
me that they are faced with the 
necessity for liquidation of their 
flocks if the Department of Agri- 
culture doesn’t come to their 
rescue immediately — not next 
year, or next month, but now. 

From the West Coast come tele- 
grams about shortage of feed for 
turkeys, and growers there are 
concerned about the possibility of 
a government order limiting the 
amount of wheat that may go in- 





to poultry feed because they do 
not have nearby an 


area 


that ' 


produces large amounts of oats or 
/corn. At the same time, I have 
| been getting telephone calls from 
|Colorado where stockmen are 
|having difficulty getting enough 
|feed to fatten lambs, and they 
| want me to do something about it. 
One man told me that he was not 


| going to be able to finish his 9,000 
lambs unless he could get some | 


|more corn. He wants me to get 
i some—not next year, or next 
month, but now. 


| From my own State of New 
Mexico come telephone calls from 
people who assure me that cot- 
tonseed cake is selling above ceil- 
ing prices. They tell me it is being 
offered at $85 to $90 a ton. Those 
are black market prices, and they 
are based on the desperate need 
of people in the northeastern 
corner of my State for cottonseed 
cake to feed to steers that they 
hope to market soon. They want 
relief from these black market 
prices and they want it now. 


' 


Prices Favorable to Feeding Grain 


Now, what’s the trouble? Well, 
the immediate trouble is that we 
have built up a system of price 
relationships favorable to feeding 
grain to. livestock. It was done 
deliberately because of the need 
for increased production of live- 
stock products. When this pat- 
tern of price relationships was 
established we were short of meat 
and we needed more poultry and 
more eggs. And a price relation- 
ship was fixed that would encour- 
age people to produce more of 
these products. We were trying 
to divert more grain into livestock 
feeding. But that was a war stiua- 
tion and we were doing our best 
to meet the needs of war. 


No one could foresee how long 
the wartime pattern of price rela- 





price ceilings on hogs were estab- 
lished. The government made its 
promise on April 11, 1945, that the 
support price of $13.00 and the 
ceiling price of $14.75 on hogs 
would continue until Sept. 1, 1946. 
But the following month Germany 
surrendered and in less than fiye 
months from that time, Japan 
surrendered. And once again the 
situation changed rapidly. The 
price relationships established to 
encourage production of livestock 
products succeeded. In fact, in the 
light of the present situation, they 
have been too successful. Now we 
are faced not only with insuf- 
ficient grain for livestock in this 
country, but with urgent demand 
for grain to save human lives 
abroad. And when human lives 
are at stake and there is not 
enough food available, we cannot 
ignore the fact that we can take 
care of more people by direct 
feeding of grain than by using it 
to produce livestock products for 
human food. 





Europe Needs Food 


In half of Europe today the 
urban population is existing on as 


during 1946. 
one hundred 
Europe are existing on 
calories, or less, per day. 


next six months Will be worse 
than the last six months. The fu- 
ture peace of the world, the 
human rights for which we fought 
the war, will be imperiled if we 
allow starvation to go on un- 
unchecked. 


The need in Europe is far more 





supp!ying U. S. food for 


alia? 
rere 


tionships would be needed when 
the present price supports and 


little as 2,000 calories, or less, per 
day, compared to the 3,260 calories 
per day which we estimate the 
people of this country will have 
Worse than that, 
million people in 
1,500 
The 
bread ration in France and Italy 
is half a loaf per day. And two- 
thirds of the diet is bread. The 
people of Europe have been eat- 
ing their own supplies at a rate 
that cannot be maintained. The 


Final reports from Europe, which 
| were just recently available, show 
| that the supply has turned out to 
| be much smaller than anticipated, 
especially in the countries that 
noimaily depend on imports. At 
the same time, recent reports on 
grain stocks in this country show 
how difficult it is going to be to 
make good on our promises for 
relief feeding in accordance with 
our earlier plans. 

Stocks of wheat on Jan. 1 were 
61 million bushels less than had 
been anticipated. And the chief 
reason is heavier feeding of grain 
to livestock. The present feed 
grain-livestock ratios were estab- 
lished on the basis of the existence 
of large grain reserves. Now we 
are faced with the necessity of 
establishing a balance between 
livestock numbers and the grain 
we can have to feed livestock. To 
establish this balance we shall 
have to market cattle and hogs at 
lighter weights and cull our 
poultry flocks sharply. I realize 
that this will mean some sacrifice 
on the part of farmers because it 
has been profitable to feed grain 
to livestock. 

Hogs, as you all know, consume 
more corn than any other class of 
livestock, and the shortage of 
corn is a big part of our present 
feed supply difficulties. Raising 
the ceiling price of corn or lower- 
ing the ceiling price of hogs 
would have a quick effect on the 
consumption of corn because it 
would result in marketing heavy 
hogs and feeding hogs to lighter 
weights. But the government has 
made its promise to farmers on 
the ceiling prices of hogs, and only 
last December the Office of Price 
Administration told farmers not 
to expect an increase in corn ceil- 
ings; that the only reason for any 
advance in corn ceilings would be 
an increase in parity, which would 
require an increase in corn prices 
under the law. 

Now we are faced with a situa- 
tion in which we have made 
promises not only on _ suppori 
prices and price ceilings for hogs, 
but on food to prevent starvation 
in Europe. And when, because 
of new conditions beyond our con- 
trol, we are unable to keep all of 
our promises and are faced with 
the alternative of breaking one 
promise or another, the logical 
move is to make the change where 
it will do the least harm. 








New Hog Price Ceilings 

We are going to discuss with 
hog producers and farm organiza- 
tions a possible change in hog 
price ceilings designea to fulfill 
the government’s commitment and 
still provide an incentive for mar- 
keting hogs at lighter weights. 
Specifically, what we are discus- 
sing is a decrease in the ceiling 
on heavy hogs of fifty cents a 
hundredweight to be offset by an 
increase in the ceiling on light 
weight hogs of fifty cents a hun- 
dredweight, thus providing a 
premium of a dollar a hundred 
on light hogs. This if put into ef- 
fect would be accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in the sub- 
sidy on light hogs and a corre- 
sponding decrease in the subsidy 
on heavy hogs. 

Other price changes may be 
necessary to enable us to deal ef- 
fectively with other changes in 
supply and demand. When we 
suggested a national goal for soy- 
beans last fall, there was every 
evidence that the fats and oils 
situation would be better before 
crushing of the 1946 crop was 
completed. Because it appeared 
that we would need fewer soy- 
beans, we discussed with every 
segment of the industry the aucs- 
tion of what the price support 
level should be in 1946. There 
was general agreement that 
lower support would obtain pro- 











urgent than the reports of Europe-|duction need: That was in 
an food production indicated last November. My the fats ana oils 
fall when plans were made for’! situation cifferent. We need 
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at least the production called for 
in the 1946 goal. And it may be 
that the goal should be increased. 
We are going to give further con- 
sideration to that question. The 
world supply of fats and oils ap- 
parently is going to be smaller 
than was anticipated. Movement 
of fats and oils from Pacific Is- 
land sources is getting under way 
more slowly than was expected. 
Relief needs in war-torn countries 
are much greater than was in- 
dicated only a few months ago. In 
the meantime, representatives of 
the soybean industry now tell us 
that they believe a support price 
as high as last year, which was 
$2.04 per hundred, will be neces- 
sary to get the production needed 
to meet the goal this year. We 
have discussed this matter with 
Judge Collet, the Economic Sta- 
bilization Administrator, and have 
recommended that last year’s 
support level of $2.04 be con- 
tinued. 


Difficutlies in Holding Price 
Relationships 


Just as the price relationships 
established less than a year ago 
do not fit the supply situation 
now, nor the demand and the mar- 
kets for food, the best price rela- 
tionships we could establish for 
present conditions would not fit 
changed conditions of the future. 
Since we know the future is 
certain to bring change, the time 
to start thinking and planning to 
deal with the problem of price 
relationships as they affect mar- 
kets for food is now. And while 
we can expect continued need for 
change in price relationships, the 
price support period ahead, pro- 
vided by Congress, does give us 
time to work out means of adjust- 
ing ourselves to a peacetime econ- 
omy. Furthermore, the present 
world food shortage, and «the 
urgent need for food for relief 
feeding, pushes further into the 
future the time when we shall be 
faced with some of the most dif- 
ficult price problems for some 
commodities. 


Europe is short of food now, 
partly because of drought, but also 
because of the disruption of war, 
the loss of equipment, and the 
lack of fertilizer. The soils of 
Europe are starved because they 
have been pushed so hard for pro- 
duction during the war, and be- 
cause supplies of fertilizer have 
been short there throughout the 
war. It may take a long time 
for Europe to get back to what 
will eventually be normal produc- 
tion. We can’t worry about a 
wheat surplus now or next year. 
In fact, there will be need for 
every bit of food called for in the 
goals for 1946. 


The Production Pattern 


One of the problems of the re- 
conversion period and the years 
that follow is to establish a pro- 
duction pattern fitted to the mar- 
‘kets for food. To do this we shall 
have to have the right kind of 
price relationships among the 
farm commodities. 

If we fail to establish peacetime 

price relationships that will give 
us the right pattern of production 
in relation to the markets for food, 
farmers will not be in a position 
to take full advantage of their 
‘potential markets. We will be 
producing more of some things 
than the markets will take, and 
less than they will want of others. 
We know from past experience 
_ that a surplus of any commodity 
~ @an be a burden and result in 
waste. We know, too, that short- 
ages, even with high prices, often 
fail to bring the best returns to 
producers because the farmer’s 
income is dependent on volume as 
well as price. 


If we have a peacetime pattern 
of price relationships that. results 
in surpluses of some commodities 
end shortages of others. we mav 
well cause needless waste of soil 


resources, and that is something 
America can no longer afford. 
Our soils have carried a heavy 
burden during the war, and one 
of the big problems ahead is to | 
conserve and rebuild them. Here 
in Iowa to meet war needs you 
have greatly increased the acreage 
of intertilled crops that expose the 
soil to erosion and deplete fertil- 
ity. You have plowed up pasture 
land acreage that needs to be re- 
stored to permanent pasture. You 
have a big conservation job ahead 
of you as soon as the effects of 
war and the aftermath of war 
cease to bring urgent require- 
ments for food. Throughout the 
United States we need to conserve 
and’ rebuild our soil resources in 
order that we shall always be able 
to supply markets for food in the 
future. Our population has been 
increasing rapidly in recent years, 
and right now we have more than 
seven million more mouths to feed 
in this country than we had five 
years ago. 


Price Ceilings and Balanced 
Economy 


Pricing policies of the future 
must continue to recognize the 
necessity of keeping farm prices 
in the proper relationship to other 
prices, because that is the only 





lal economy is basic to achieving 


way to have a balanced national 
economy. And a balanced nation- 


the abundance, full employment, 
and full production that we all 
want. Farmers want the best pos- 
sible market for food, and we 
know that kind of market comes 
only with full employment and a 
high level of purchasing power. 
Neither farmers nor the nation as 
a whole can afford unemployment. 
Let me give an example of what 
it would cost Iowa farmers to have 
unemployment. 


Over the past twenty years 
there has been a strikingly close 
relationship between the spend- 
able income of consumers in this 
country and the cash receipts of 
Iowa farmers. Every time total 
consumer income has fallen by 
ten billion dollars, Iowa farmers 
have lost one hundred and thirty’ 
million dollars in sales. That 
means a loss of more than six’ 
hundred dollars for each of Iowa’s' 
two hundred thousand farmers. As 
we might expect, an equally close, 
relationship has existed over the 
past twenty years between total 
employment and total consumer 
income. Each million workers un- 
employed have knocked three and- 
one-half billion dollars off of total 
consumer income. Consequently, 
each million men unemployed, no 
matter how far distant from Iowa 
or how widely scattered, have cost 
Iowa farmers just over two 
hundred dollars each in annual 
cash sales. 

Five million unemployed would 
raise that cost to one thousand 
dollars per farm. And that is 
what economists call “moderate” 
unemployment—five million over 
and above the rather small num-. 
ber. that would be temporarily 
unemployed because of changing 
jobs or for other reasons, even 
under full employment. But think 
of it! One thousand dollars loss 
in cash sales per farm under. 
“moderate” unemployment—that’s . 
a loss Iowa farmers can’t afford. 

Apart from their desire to make ' 
decent incomes, farmers like to: 
produce. But they begin to lose. 
the opportunity to preduce when 
city workers lose their jobs. If 
the relationship between food 
prices and prices of other com- 
modities were to remain constant, 
each million workers unemployed 
would mean a reduction of 1% in 
total food consumption below the 
full employment level. <A_ so- 
called “moderate” unemployment 
of five million workers would 
call for reduced production equiv- 
alent to the withdrawal of 15 to 
20,000,000 acres of cropland if 





prices. Otherwise, farm prices 
would break sharply and the ratio 
of farm prices to non-farm prices 
would sag. 

It is clear enough that even 
“moderate” unemployment would 
leave farmers faced with the 
alternatives of price supports, pro- 
duction controls, and special pro- 
grams to expand consumption. 
But all of these programs together 
would fall far short of the magical 
effect of putting the unemployed 
workers back on the job. Unem- 
ployed workers anywhere mean 
reduced farm income everywhere. 


More Production Needed 


Right now the great need is for 
production, not only to meet each 
requirement for food, but as a 
weapon against inflation, and pro- 
duction has been uppermost in our 
objectives in the Department of 
Agriculture whenever questions of 
price policy have been considered. 
There may be situations in which 
a little higher price would be less 
costly in the end than the alterna- 
tives of shortages and black mar- 
kets, and the inflationary in- 
fluences of forward purchases, 
which are often intended by the 
purchaser as a hedge against in- 
flation. Even a surplus would. be 
less costly than uncontrolled in- 
flation. But this is no time to 
fear the danger of farm surpluses. 
The expanded production of agri- 
culture during the last four years 
to a peak one-third above prewar 
has never equalled the demand. 
We do not have as much now of 
many foods as consumers of the 
United States would like. We need 
more food for starving Europe. 
Prewar production is not the 
basis upon which to plan postwar 
production. This is a time to 
look ahead, not back. With great 
industrial and business expansion 
in the making, agriculture will 
havé markets for @€xpanded pro- 
duction too. Full employment in 
this country can bring agricultural 
prosperity such as we have never 
before known in peacetime. 


Favers Loan to Britain 


And while we are looking to 
markets for the future let’s not 
overlook the importance of the 
foreign market. One big step to- 
ward opening up world trade is 
the proposed British Loan, which 
has been so widely discussed in 
recent weeks. Now I hope you 
have not been misled by some of 
the comments on this proposal. In 
my opinion, it is a loan for our 
own benefit—for the mutual bene- 
fit of this country and the United 
Kingdom. It is a trade loan, one’ 
that we are counting on to help 
open up trade channels and mar- 
kets all over the world. And that 
is why the American farmer has a 
direct interest in the British Loan. 
As a producer and seller, he stands; 
to gain from it. 


This loan would provide the 
British with the dollars they badly 
need to set their trade in motion.) 
Sales to Britain are important to, 
us. Britain was the leading mar- 
ket for U. S. exports in prewar 
years and took large quantities of | 
farm products. We cannot afford 
not to help put our best customer |} 
on its feet again. Actually, our| 
gains should be on a much wider 
front than just trade with the} 
British. The loan should make it, 
possible for the British to join 
with us in a frontal attack on!| 
world trade barriers. Because 
they have been so short of dollars, 
the British have had little choice 
but to follow restrictive trade 
policies that have discriminated 
against the United States and)! 
have hampered American sales 
not only to the United Kingdom, 
but to other sterling bloc coun- 
tries. If we can make the neces- 
sary loan to the British, they can 
and have agreed to join with us’ 
to support international negotia- 
tions to remove trade barriers and 








food prices were to remain at 





discriminations. The American 


their normal ratio to non-food farmer will do well to take a 


British Loan Opposed 
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Britain is that if we do not make | 


it, the British Empire will col- 
lapse, and if the British Empire 
collapses, then Russia will take 
ever the whole show. That is, 
Russia will take not only all of 
Europe, but all of Asia. At least, 
that argument is being advanced 
by some people as a reason for the 
loan. There may be something in 
it, but, frankly, I don’t believe 
that the loan that we are asked to 
make, of nearly four billion dol- 
lars, is going to save the situation 
if it is that bad. If that is the pur- 
pose of the loan, then immediately 
we will be getting deeper and 
deeper into the European and Asi- 
atic conflict between Russia and 
the British Empire. And let me 
add this: The American people 
are not in favor of keeping the 
people of India or the people in 
the Dutch East Indies or in Hong 
Kong in subjection, and they are 
net in*favor of putting up money 
so that a few people in Europe can 
control those countries. I don’t 
believe American blood was sacri- 
ficed to save the British Empire 
and the Dutch Empire in the Far 
East and in the South Pacific; is 
that what we went to war for?” 

To these-remarks, the Senator, 
in speaking of.a solution of the 
British problem, added: 

“The solution of the problem of 
England is the same as the solu- 
tion of the poblems of the rest of 
the world, and that is for every- 


good look at the real facts in- 
volved in the British Loan pro- 
posal. 


A New Era in Agriculture 


In conclusion, let me move away 
from the questions that engross 
our attention from day to day and 
ask you to take a fresh look at 
where we stand. 


We shall’ have to make many 
decisions in this critical period 
of reconversion. As we make 
them—not only the big ones but 
the day-to-day decisions too—we 
need to keep the future in mind. 
We want our decisions to add up 
to something more desirable than 
we have had in the past, for agri- 
culture and the whole nation. 


We may as well realize that we 
have entered a new era. 


The peacetime challenge to 
agriculture is the challenge of a 
new era. We have gone through 
a titantic military struggle. We 
have started to harness and use 
the basic power of the universe— 
for that is the real meaning of the 
atomic bomb. We have made a 
beginning toward a system of 
world government—for that is the 
purpose of the United Nations 
Organization. We have discovered 
that at last the world has devel- 
eped food production techniques 
to the point that, if used, can 
provide everyone in the world 
with enough food. The Feed and 
Agriculture Organization is start- 
ing out to make this knowledge 
available to the nations that need 
it. We owe it to ourselves and to 
posterity to face this new era with 
new thinking. But, we must not 
forget what we have learned. 


Agriculture’s broad objectives 
for the postwar period look to- 
ward a well-balanced, enduring 
and prosperous economy. Agri- 
culture wants, first of all, to 


|produce plenty of food at fair 


prices—to establish a truly high 
level of nutrition in the United 
States; second, increased effi- 
ciency not only in production but 
in processsing and marketing farm 
products for the benefit of the 
farmer and the country as a 
whole; third, opportunity to ac- 
complish a complete job of con- 
servation of our natural agricul- 
tural resources — our soil, our 


water supply, and our forests; and 
fourth, an expanding, free-mov- 
ing trade with other nations to 
broaden the base of our economy. 

Agriculture is setting its sights 
high for the years ahead. 


body to tighten their belts and get 
down to work and produce more 
goods. We are not going to ac- 
complish that by loaning people 
money—the people of England, or 
the people of the United States, 
or the people of the world. I call 
your attention to the fact that Brit- 
ain’s debt to wus from the first war 
was nearly 6 billion dollars; lend- 
lease goods and services already 
shipped, now proposed to be for- 
given, amount to about 25 billion 
dollars; loan for the payment of 
new lend-lease items, 650 million; 
the proposed line of credit ex- 
tending for 55 years, 3 billion 750 
million; plus ships and destroyers 
and other items which we earlier 
transferred, of which we don’t 
know the value—a total of per- 
haps as much as 35 billion dollars. 
That is what we have given and 
are to give to Great Britain.” 

Senator Wheeler during the 
course of the discussion mentioned 
that the funds proposed for the 
British loan could be more profit- 
able used at home. “If we have 
4 billion dollars more to give 
away,” he said, “let us turn our 
attention to the United States, 
where we have some very difficult 
problems. We have millions of 
veterans coming back. They are 
going to make large demands 
upon the country. We have slums 
all over the United States where 
the money could be used profit- 
ably for the public good. While I 
sympathize with Great Britain and 
the plight that she finds herself 
in, first of all I am thinking of 
the United States of America,’ 

Senator Johnson, called the 
proposed loan as inflationary in 
the following statement: 


“Under present Treasury ar- 
rangements every dollar of United 
States bonds sold to our citizens is 
inactual reality printing-press 
money and adds to our buying 
power. If the British loan is made 
by our Treasury, the currency of 
this country will be inflated to the 
full extent of the loan.” 


To offset this, and at the same 
time grant financial aid to Britain, 
Senator Johnson. referred te his 
bill in the Senate, introduced as 
a substitute to the Administra- 
tion’s loan measure. 


“It’s a substitute for the Admin- 
istration loan bill,” the Senator 
stated, “and would authorize the 
Treasury to sell special bonds to 
American investors on a voluntary 
basis, the proceeds to go to Brit- 
ain, and in turn whatever inter- 
est and principal is paid by the 
British Government would be paid 
to these investors on a pro rata 
basis. The bonds would be of dis- 
tinctive design and would bear on 
their face a statement to the ef- 
fect that they are not back by the 
credit of or guaranteed by the 
United States. The sale of the 
bonds would serve as a referen- 
dum in America on the British 
loan. It would be anti-inflation- 
ary, not inflationary, and if such 
an investment is not attractive to 
American investors, it certainly is 
not right to unload it on the hard- 
pressed American taxpayer against 
his will.” 


Both Senator Wheeler and Sen- 
ator Johnson expressed doubt that 
Congress would approve the Brit- 
ish loan in its present form “un= 
less the State Department rallies 
support for this loan.” Senator 
Johnson stated “I think it would 
be very foolish to expect Congress 
to support it, especially in an 
election _ year,” while Senator 
Wheeler expressed the opinion 
“that unless the country changes 
its attitude toward this loan, Con- 
gress is not going to enact it.” ° 











Hans Utsch Resuming 


Hans Utsch is resuming his in- 
vestment business, under the firm 
name of Hans Utsch & Co. from 





| offices at 42 Broadway, New York 
| City. 
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Reconstruction and the 
Export-Import Bank 
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changes began to take place in 
the economies of the countries in- 
volved. For several years a steady 
stream of lend-lease supplies had 
moved forward from the United 
States to meet their wartime 
needs. Now, suddenly, they are 
faced with the necessity of re- 
storing their productive capacity 
and, at the same time, their means 
of obtaining dollar credits to get 
goods essential for a start is cut 
off. President Truman was fully 
aware of the problems thus cre- 
ated and forecast the means of 
meeting this situation in his Lend- 
Lease Message to Congress, June 
4, 1945, when he stated: “Our re- 
cent lend-lease agreements with 
France, Belgium and the Nether- 
lands will be carried out by lend- 
lease funds to the fullest extent! 
consistent with changed war con- ! 
ditions and the basic wartime pur- 
poses of lend-lease aid. Beyond 
dihis I propose that these Allies be 
assisted in financing necessary 
equipment and supplies by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

“Such assistance is consistent 
with the enlarged role which the 
Bank should be given in provid- 
ing certain types of industrial 
equipment and supplies which 
other nations may wish to obtain 
from us for reconstruction. Some 
aspects of reconstruction are of 
particular interest to this nation 
and can most appropriately be fi- 
manced by our own instrumental- 
ity.” 

Shortly thereafter, July 31. 1945, 
the President signed the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act, providing 
for an International Fund and an 
International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and on 
the same day he approved the Ex- 








port-Import Bank Act of 1945, 
equipping the Bank to fill 


, gory 
the | 


which is fundamental to our prog- 
ress and prosperity. These areas 
are legitimate markets for Ameri- 
can goods. but it is clear that-pri- 
vate capital is not yet organized 
to handle their needs. If they do 
not receive help from us, not only 
will world recovery be retarded, 
but we cannot blame them if they 
seek their needs elsewhere. 

No loan is made by the .Bank 
except on a_ businesslike basis 
after a thorough study of the abil- 
ity to repay. Reconstruction loans 
are made to meet emergency 
needs and it is not the intention 
of the Bank to enter into the long- 
term development and reconstruc- 


. tion field which rightfully belongs 
_to the World Bank, now in process 


of organization. It will require 
some time for the new World Bank 
to get established and, in the 
meantime, the areas which the 
Export-Import Bank are serving 
require fuel, raw materials, trans- 
portation, power, and labor. The 
last of these is readily available 
if the equipment for the men to 
utilize is forthcoming and the 
economy functioning. It is our 
hope that our resources will be 
sufficient to meet all of the emer- 
gency needs which business com- 
mon sense would dictate our 
meeting during 1946. It is impos- 
sible to determine exactly what 
these needs are, but we are being 
very careful to avoid the disburse- 
ment of funds for projects and 
programs which are of such a 
long-range nature that they in- 
evitably fall within the province 
of the World Bank. It would bea 
misuse and even an abuse of our 
lending authority to undertake 
programs which are beyond the 
interim stopgap emergency cate- 


The void which has been cre- 


emergency reconstruction needs Of | ated by the termination of lend- 


liberated areas until the World 


Bank could come into operation. ' 
The Export-Import Bank Act of , 


1945 transferred the management 
of the Bank from an ex-officio 
‘part-time Board of Trustees to a 
full-time bi-partisan Board of Di- 
rectors. It increased the lending 
power of the Bank from $700 mil- 
lion to $3.5 billion. It removed the 
prohibition on making loans to 
governments in default on their 
obligations to the United States 
and eliminated the prohibition in 
the so-called Johnson Act against 
participation by private investors 
in loans to these countries, and it 
established the Bank as an inde- 
pendent agency of the United 
States. 
At the same time the operating 
principles of the Bank were 


clearly stated in Section 2 (b) of 


the Act, which reads: “It is the 
policy of the Congress that the 
Bank in the exercise of its func- 
tions should supplement and en- 


courage and not compete with 


private capital, and that loans, so 


far as possible consistently with 


carrying out the purposes of (the 
Bank), shall generally be for 


‘specific purposes, and, in the judg- 
‘ment of the Board of Directors, 
offer reasonable assurance of re- 


payment.” 

Since its inception in 1934, the 
Export-Import Bank has operated 
to promote.U. S. foreign trade and 
its field of onerations has largely 
‘been in the Western Hemisphere. 
‘The new Act made possible loans 
authorizations in the last six 
months of 1945 equivalent ap- 
proximately to 45% of the total 


‘authorizations made by the Bank 


in the preceding 11 years of its 
‘existence. Nearly $1 billion of 


these authorizations were to the 


war devastated areas of Europe. 
‘Failure to meet the requirements 
of these unfortunate areas, where 
it is apparent the need exists and 


‘that the countries are really en- 


deavoring to put their own houses 
in order. would risk loss to. the 





‘United States of foreign trade 





lease has left a portion of Ameri- 
can industry, particularly in the 
heavy goods category where plant 
capacity and skilled labor is avail- 
able and orders no longer forth- 
coming in the previous volume, 
anxious to have some means of 
braking the reconversion period. 
Meeting the needs of foreign 
countries, helping them restore 
their own economies by supply- 
ing them with goods to process 
and cushioning our own reconver- 
sion does not create inflation in 
this country, but maintains sound 
employment and acts as a buffer 
against unnecessary deflation. The 
Bank is extremely careful in co- 
operation with other government 
agencies and, in particular the 
Department of Commerce, to 
guide foreign purchases into chan- 
nels which not only avoid infla- 
tion, but prevent deflation. 


The task of directing our loans 
into just the right channels will 
require a high degree of states- 
manship on the part of our Gov- 
ernment. For the first time, we 
have a tov coordinating foreign 
lending committee, the National 
Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems 
set up under the Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act. This Commit- 
tee consists of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, as Chairman; the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, and the Chair- 
nan of the Board of Directors of 
‘he Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
‘ngton, and has the responsibility 
f keeping a watch over our for- 
sign lending programs and guid- 
‘ng them in such a way that re- 
3Xavment will ultimately be pos- 
sible. It is a challenging task. The 
sroblem I present to you gentle- 
nen, and the reason I bespeak 
vour cooperation and assistance is 
that the success of the Export- 
Import Bank, as a financial me- 
dium serving America’s foreign 
trade, will drive one more nail in 
he coffin of war and add another 


advancement: a surplus of elec- 
tric power, adequate transporta- 
tion facilities and a soundly Amer- 
ican native-born labor force. 
Training programs instituted by 
Florida’s huge shipyards and war 
plants, and an expansion of the 
vocational school system, has pro- 
duced an increasing number of 
skilled workers prepared to fill 
the gaps in virtually all cate- 
gories. 


A Workers’ Paradise 

With the creation of year-round 
jobs, long the big drawback 
to a_ stabilized economy, Flo- 
rida is rapidly evolving into 
a workers’ paradise, blending 
in equable balance the best fea- 
tures of ideal working conditions 
together with its multitudinous 
recreational facilities with which 
the State is so lavishly endowed. 
The result of such favorable fac- 
tors is a production potential said 
to be 20% over less-favored 
climes. This conclusion is based 
on the premise that human effi- 
ciency increases in direct ratio 
to the way a man feels; and when 
a worker~feels good month-in- 
month-out his production capacity 
naturally goes up. Contrary to 
popular opinion, even mid-summer 
temperatures in Florida seldom 
reach the high levels of many 
Northern cities, and the cooling 
breezes from the Atlantic and the 
Gulf condition the air to a com- 
fortable degree. It is also a time- 
honored fact that sunstroke in un- 
known in any part of the State. 

Rated as the fastest-growing 
State in the Union, Florida, during 
the past five years gained 18% 
in permanent population, with 
the greatest concentration occur- 
ring in the larger cities and indus- 
trial centers. In the decade, 1930- 
1940, the increase in population 
totaled 29.2%—-by far the highest 
in the nation. Along with the in- 
crease in population has come 
the expansion of established in- 
dustry, the creation of many new 
ones, the extension and diversifi- 
cation of agriculture, and an un- 
precedented postwar return of its 
valuable tourist trade. 


A Fiexible Economy 

The three factors of agricul- 
ture, industry and tourism pro- 
vide a flexibility of economy that 
is mutually helpful. Field crops, 
for example, with a 1944 farm 
value of some $45,000,000 offer 
processing advantages to manu- 
facturers of corn, peanuts, sugar 
cane, sweet potatoes, cotton and 
other agricultural crops such as 








stone to the permanent foundation 
which the country requires for 
the peace we all so much desire. 

Let us go back for a moment to 
the end of World War I and recall, 
if we will, President Wilson plead- 
ing for the Fourteen Points, the 
third of which provided for the 
elimination of economic trade 
barriers. Whatever one thinks of 
Mr. Wilson’s over-all approach, 
there are few of us today who 
would not concede that the early 
breakdown of his third point laid 
the groundwork of World War II. 
Have we the courage, the stamina, 
the intelligence, and the vision to 
prevent these mistakes a second 
time? I think we have. It be- 
hooves everyone of us to put his 
shoulder to the wheel to see to it 
that economic barriers are broken 
down; that walls become bridges; 
and pitfalls are smoothed into 
highways. If we can keep this 
prospect in front of us and strive 
for our daily bread with the 
knowledge that what builds one, 
if on a sound basis, builds all, the 
future can hold no terror for us. 
And so I close with an appeal to 
you, gentlemen, to give us your 
backing in this undertaking; to 
criticize where you think we are 
making mistakes; and to give us 
the benefit of your experience and 
knowledge wherever you think it 


will be helpful. 





“Florida—A United State’’ 
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ramie and tung oil. Examples of 
farm-factory coordination are 
even more pronounced in the proc- 
essing of citrous crops—canned, 
concentrated, frozen and dehy- 
drated. 

Food chemists agree that the 
surface of this rich field has been 
barely scratched, predicting the 
future utilization of all the ele- 
ments that are produced in such 
profusion in the rich, versatile 
soils with which America’s south- 
ernmost State is provided. With 
barely 2,000,000 of its 35,000,000 
acres in farms and groves, during 
the 1944-45 season twenty-seven 
carloads of food every hour, day 
and night, left Florida the year 
around for out-of-State markets. 
Perhaps the greatest incentive 
to forward-looking business men 
seeking industrial locations in 
Florida is the favorable tax situ- 
ation, exempting many new in- 
dustries from taxes through 1948. 
The absence of State income tax, 
general sales tax and the $5,000 
exemption provision on home- 
steads, are all indicative of the 
legislation that has been enacted 
to stimulate stabilized population 
growth. 

As of June, 1945, Florida’s war 
supply and facility contracts stood 
at a level of $1,472,412,000, exclu- 
sive of fresh and processed foods. 
Industrial production possibilities 
are further reflected in the break- 
down of the figures: $686,039,000 
for shipbuilding, $29,978,000 for 
ordnance, $7,905,000 for aircraft, 
and $4,519,000 for communication 
equipment. 

War-time wages, high net farm 
income, and the broad spread of 
profits generally, raised the 
standard of living throughout 
the State, reducing debts, accu- 
mulating millionsin bank and bond 
deposits and surpluses. During 
1944, for instance, a reduction of 
23% was noted in Florida’s farm 


average that year of 6.5%. Con- 
tinuance of such general prosper- 
ity—greatest per capita income in 
the South—was apparent in phe- 


mated at $100,000,000. 


Economists agree that increased 
civilian demands during the next 
ten years place market potentials 
in Florida at an all-time high, 
and which will require enormous 
manpower in the production, dis- 
tribution and serving of goods. 
Included in this consideration is 
the normal influx of some 2,500,- 
000 tourists who each year 
spend in excess of $300,000,- 
000—and which is expected to 
increase proportionately as hotel, 
apartment and home construction 
can meet the demand. Already 
under way is a program of con- 
struction for an estimated total 
of $150,000,000, labor for which 
will fully offset layoffs in war 
production activities. 


Inventory of Resources 


An inventory of Florida re- 
sources and production runs into 
astronomical figures. Surprising 
to many is the annual output of 
manufactures — exceeding $300,- 
000,000 in valuation. This is close- 
ly matched by a cash farm in- 
come of $336,425,000 in 1944—and 
this on only 6% of the land. 


The annual production of lum- 
ber, pulpwood and naval stores 
represent a value of $55,000,000. 
Commercial fisheries, including 
shrimp, oysters, turtles, crayfish 
and sponges, bring a gross return 


provide employment for 75,000 
persons. Non-metallic minerals 
alone produce an income over 
$20,000,000 a year; while Florida’s 
principal seaports handle some 
10,000,000 tons annually in normal 
years. 

Livestock, beef cattle and dairy 
herds, with a present value ex- 
ceeding $49,000,000, place Florida 








first in the Southeast with more 


mortgage debt against a national | 


nomenal Christmas sales — esti-'! 


which are beef animals Raising 
,and processing animals and ani- 
mal products, still represents a 
local need, a deficit of 240,000 
tons appearing in this category 
last year. Closely related to this 
need is the production of livestock 
and poultry feeds, an industry 
which is rapidly approaching 
solution. in the utilization of farm 
and grove by-products. 

During the next decade Florida 
can easily support a population 
double its present two-million 
odd, while making due allowances 
for an ascending increase in its 
huge tourist trade. 


Industrial Cities 


Meanwhile, the three largest 
cities — Jacksonville, Miami and 
Tampa—vie with each other in 
industrial growth as many small- 
er towns in the fast - develop- 
ing interior are making success- 
ful bids for processing and manu- 
facturing plants. Some 100 new 
plants, large and small, have been 
established in the State in the past 
two years. A well-distributed sys- 
tem of corporate and municjpal 
electric plants, with a capacity of 
500,000 kilowatts offer abundant 
power resources almost anywhere 
in the State. The growth of power 
has been in keeping with indus- 
trial and population growth, in- 
creasing in the ten years ending 
1944 by 260%, and producing in 
that year a total of 2,412,655,000 
kilowatt hours. 


Full utilization and conserva- 
tion of Florida’s tremendous re- 
sources depend upon a scientific 
approach to its problems. Re- 
search in citrus, soil, crop and 
livestock improvement is being 
carried on in no less than a hun- 
dred experimental and testing 
laboratories throughout the State. 
New processing methods have 
brought frozen, powdered, and 
concentrated citrus fruit juices, 
livestock feeds from citrus, sweet 
potatoes, fish, lemon grass and 
molasses, plastics from palmetto, 
peat and wood, new oils, ramie 
fabric, sugar cane’ by-products 
and a greater use of non-metallic 
minerals and naval stores. 


Florida’s Financial Institutions 


No longer do Florida business 
men, farmers and growers have to 
seek finances for their projects 
outside the State. Today, in its 
many financial institutions are 
billions of dollars ready and wil- 
ling to go to work in the expan- 
sion of existing industries, the 
creation of new ones and in the 
opening of broad highways to a 
future prosperity for the millions 
who came to play, but decided to 
live permanently in America’s 
oldest yet newest State. 


High Attendance 
at Trust Conference 


A new high point in attendance 
and interest was set by the 27th 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference of 
the Trust Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, which 
was held at The Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, Feb. 4, 5, and 6. 
James W. Allison, President of 
the Division, who is also Vice- 
President of the Equitable Trust 
Company, Wilmington, Del., re- 
ported that registration at the 
conference exceeded 1,500 repre- 
sentatives of banks and trust 








of about $25,000,000 annually and }. 











eompanies from 38 states and the 
District of Columbia. The previ- 
ous high in attendance was the 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference in 
1944, at which 1,277 were reg- 
istered. 

There were also 32 representa- 
tives of foreign banks and gov- 
ernments from 12 countries. These 
included Australia and India (a 
representative from The Char- 


tered Bank of India, Australia, 


and China), 1; Belgium, 2; Ber- 
muda, 1; Canada, 18; China, 1; 


Czechoslovakia, 1; Denmark, 1: 
England, 3; Italy, 1; Norway, 1; 


> 


than 1,159,000 head, 927,000 of and Sweden, 2. 
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avar the costs of tinding new re- 
serves in the United States will 
almost certainly be higher. 


Foreign Oil Produc..on 


A second factor of real signifi- 
eance that requires careful ap- 
praisal is the considerable ex- 
pansion of foreign crude oil 
production and refining capacity 
during the war years. in the 
Middle East, for example, crude 
oil production is now at a rate 
close to 650,000 barrels a day with 
refining capacity. about equal to 
this production. This is two- 
thirds higher than in 1939 and 
capacity is still on the increase. 
¥or the United States industry the 
significance of this situation is 
that almost all of the Middle East 
‘production is available for export. 
While it is true that consumption 
of petroleum products on a per 
capita basis outside the United 
States is comparatively low and 
therefore a larger potential mar- 
ket exists, this large new source 
of supply strategically located 
can hardly be ignored. It con- 
stitutes a potent factor in the 
post-war world oil picture, for 
the indications are that it may be, 
if it is not already, the cheapest 
oil to be found anywhere. A com- 
bination of circumstances could 
conceivably result in Middle East 
cil setting the world price which, 
considering the conditions under 
which the United States industry 
operates, would make it dis- 
tinctly unfavorable to it. The 
Anglo-American Oil Agreement 
now being readied for hearings 
before a Senate Committee may 
set the pattern for the immediate 
future if and when ratified. 

In Venezuela crude production 
reached a daily peak rate of 1,- 
000,000 barrels last year, almost 
double the rate in 1939. The 
large source of low cost crude is 
as close to the northeastern mar- 
‘kets of the United States as is oil 
on the Gulf Coast. Activity in 
Venezuela must also undergo im- 
portant readjustment in view of 
the diminished demand for mili- 
tary purposes. Middle East oil 
may eventually be a threat to 
Caribbean oil. But for the 
United States, oil in this area rep- 
resents an important strategic 
asset from the standpoint of loca- 
tion and also nature of the crude 
oil. Venezuelan oils, for ex- 
ample, ideally supplement United 
States production in that they 
have been long recognized as very 
valuable sources of refinery stock 
suitable. for medium and light 
fuel oils. Since the long-term 
trend of fuel oil consumption in 
the United States is higher than 
that of gasoline and since there 
is a strong seasonal demand for 
the latter, imports of South 
American crudes are of great im- 
portance to the domestic industry 
because they provide a means of 
balancing supplies of crude with 
demand of the various oil prod- 
ucts. This also enables our do- 
mestic industry to process a 
larger part of its crude oil into 
‘the higher valued refined prod- 
ucts. 


Enlargement of Transportation 
Facilities 


A third major development 
arising by virtue of.the require- 
‘ments of war is the huge enlarge- 
ment of transportation facilities 
for carrying oil and its products. 
On Sept. 1, 1945, the United 
States tanker fleet comprised’ 907 
-wessels. In tonnage this fl is 
four times greater than the tanker 
fleet in September, 1939. It is hot 
only larger, but more modern and 
much speedier. One-half of the 
-fleet is owned by the Federal 
Government. In addition to the 


i Lines stretching from the south- 
western oil fields to the eastern 
seaboard and capable of trans- 
porting daily~~over 300,000 and 
200,000 barrels, respectively, of 
crude oil and petroleum products. 
What disposition is to be made of 
these two Government-owned fa- 
cilities is currently a question of 
considerable import to the indus- 
try which operates on a delicate 
balance between production, re- 
fining and marketing. In the face 
of the enlarged tanker fleet and 
the distinctadvantage of flexibility 
which tankers possess, it is ques- 
tionable whether these two pipe 
lines can perform an economical 
peacetime function in transporta- 
tion of oil or oil products. The 
feasibility of such operations 
under private hands would, it 
appears, depend on the cost price 
to prospective operators, length of 
time in which they could -be 
amortized and whether they could 
be operated at capacity. Under 
private ownership, oil trans- 
ported through these lines is sub- 
ject to the 442% Federal .trans- 
portation tax on gross revenues 
together with ad valorem taxes in 
States through which it passes. 
Although it is difficult to chal- 
lenge the leading position oi 
tankers as the cheapest medium 
of oil transportation, the wai 
emergency pipe lines are a factor 
of consideration in the outlook 
for the industry in the next 12 
months. Final settlement as to 
what disposition will be made of 
them appears to rest at the pres- 
ent time, like a number of other 
important questions, on other than 
economic factors. 


It is a noteworthy fact that 
during the recent war more than 
one-half of all military supplies 
shipped overseas consisted of 
products of petroleum. Because 
of these requirements, the refin- 
ing branch of the oil industry was 
expanded to a very considerable 
degree. There was not only an 
expansion in capacity, but a ver- 
itable revolution in refinery tech- 
niques and processes. This was a 
direct outgrowth of the need for 
high quality aviation fuels as is 
indicated in the tollowing table: 





Aviation Gasoline—Daily Average 
Production—1,000 bbls. 
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*to November 1. 


The major development in re- 
fining has been the growth of 
catalytic cracking. In the past five 
years such cracking capacity has 
increased from approximately 
100,000 barrels a day to close to 
1,000,000 barrels daily at the pres- 
ent time. Meanwhile thermal 
cracking capacity has remained at 
the 2 million barrels a day level. 
The significance of this change 
lies in the fact that catalytic 
cracking makes possible increased 
yields of motor fuel and lighter 
petroleum products at lower costs. 
Great economy of operations is 
obtained through the use of dis- 
tillates and heavy fuel oil as 





charging stocks in the catalytic 
refining process. In effect the in- 
dustry is now able to squeeze out 
'a greater volume of higher qual- 
|ity, higher valued products out of 
each barrel of crude than has been 
possible heretofore. After Pearl 
Harbor some $835 million was 
spent in this country on facilities 
for producing high quality avia- 
tion fuels. Of this amount ap- 
proximately $600 million was 
spent by oil companies themselves 
in their own establishments on a 


increase in marine transport ca-' permanent basis. The balance of 


pacity there has been an impor- 
tant expansion in pipe line 


'$235 million were government 
|outlays representing 29 installa- 


tions whose principal peacetime 


facilities. The most notable addi-|! use is the production of high 


Aions were the Big and Little Inch 


quality motor fuel. Government- 





accounted. for 
about 16% of total United States 
capacity for producing aviation 
gasoline. It is expected that some 
of these will be continued in 
operation through sale, rent or 
lease by the RFC. 

Regardless of what disposition 
is made of these facilities, the in- 
dustry is presently confronted 
with a surplus of retining capacity 
relative to anticipated near-term 
requirements. The indicated de- 
mand for gasoline at the present 
time is at a rate of approximately 
1,600,000 barrels a day and refin- 
ing capacity far exceeds this fig- 
ure. Hence there is posed an im- 
portant current problem for the 
industry. It is expected that the 
demand for the major oil prod- 
ucts in 1946 will be about 10% 
below 1945. This is a greater de- 
eline than has ever been experi- 
enced by the industry. Since the 
depression in the early 1930’s the 
industry experienced a decline in 
demand in the years 1938 and 1942 
to the extent of only about 2% 
in each of those~ years. 

The majer outlet for petroleum 
products is their use in motor cars 
and trucks. Registrations of these 
vehicles are now some 10% lower 
than in 1941 and are not expected 
to approach that year’s level for} 
possibly 12 months. The average | 
age of cars on the road is now} 
materially above normal, hence} 
they cannot be used as much as} 
newer vehicles. Thus, although 





domestic gasoline consumption in- 
creased to .@ uter ‘extent than | 
was anticipated “after the end of) 
rationing, it. cannot be expected | 
that the upward trend in-use of | 
motor fuel can be resumed until | 
cars on the read increase signif- 
icantly. Prior to the war, motor 


fuel consumption’s long term) 
trend was an annual increase) 
of 4%. 


The situation in fuel oil, the in- 
dustry’s second major product, 
presents a different picture, but 
also contains complexing prob- 
lems. After V-J Day fuel oil users 
apparently came back with a 
vengeance born of the frustrations 
created by rationing. Fuel oil use 
is now well above the 1941 level 
and is on the increase, probably 
exceeding the long-term trend 
which averaged an increase of 5% 
annually prior to the war. Pres- 
ent oil heating installations are 
estimated. to number. 2,400,006 
units. This is expected to double | 
in the next five years. 


Fuel Oil and Gasoline Rela- 
tionships 

The problem created by fuel 
oil, probably an extreme one cur- 
rently, stems from the fact that 
in order for the industry to sup- 
ply all of the fuel oil demands, 
the gasoline that comes out of the 
refinery in the crude refining 
process is excessive in relation to 
its demand. And excess gasoline 
is the bane of the oil industry. 
In the early part of January this | 
year gasoline inventories in the | 











TABLE I 
——Fuel Oil—— 
Price -————Cride Oil—_—_—— -——-—-Gasoline-—_——_ Avge. 
Index million tbls. ‘Price million bbls. tRetail million bbls. Price 
Petr. Stocks Per Stocks Price Stocks Per 
Prod Prod. Yr. End Bbl. Prod. Yr. End (gal.) Prod. Yr. End Bbl. 
Seip 62.1 1,700 225 $1.11 790 72 146¢ 725 87 $1.73 
See 64.0 1,660 220 1.11 740 65 «14.6 700 70 1.68 
BD arin me cans 59.8 1,500 249 1.11 614 65 . 14.6 630 67 1.65 | 
SRE 56.9 1,390 246 1.11 607 71 145 540 83 1.61 
RIES 50.0 1,400 257 1.06 690 86 13.3 530 105 1.35 
1940______ 52.1 1,350 276, 096 615 78 12.7 500 116 1.35 
1939... 55.9 1,270 —~ 0.96 607 71 . Ado 470 114 1.04 | 


proximately six cents per gallon. 


country totalled close to 100 mil-!} 
lion barrels compared to 80 mil-| 
lion barrels in the first week of) 
January, 1941, when there were) 
more and newer cars on the road. | 
On January 7 of this year inven-| 
tories of gasoline on the Gulf and 
East Coasts, the nation’s largest | 
consuming areas, amounted to 49| 
million barrels. Storage capacity | 
is about 51.5 million barrels. The 
obvious remedy is a slowing down | 
of refining operations in order to} 
curtail gasoline production at the 
comparatively high yields now 
prevailing. But this would also 
reduce the badly needed supplies 
of fuel oil. Normally the situation 
would correct itself by price ad- 
justments which would induce 
producers to step up production of 
thé scarce items. Ceilings on prices 
of the various refinery products, 
however, have thus far effectively 
prevented the normal adjustments 
that otherwise take place swiftly. 
The tight situation in both kero- 
sene and fuel oil was made the 
subject of official recognition in 
the middle of last December. Ceil- 
ings on kerosene prices were in- 
creased by one-half cent a gallon 
and three-tenths of a cent a gallon 
on fuel oil. The industry is asking 
a further increase in the prices of 
these two products in order that 
yields on the higher valued gaso- 
line can be reduced at the refinery 
and production of lower valued 
kerosene and fuel oil increased. 
In view of the rapid accumvlation 
of gasoline stocks, the limited 
storage capacity and the low win- 
ter seasonal demand, a cut in 
gasoline production seems inevit- 
able. More competition also is in 
prospect, if not already at hand. 
Weakening of the gasoline price 
structure has already been in evi- 
dence in the Middle West. In the 
; middle of January Standard Oil 
:of Indiana announced a reduction 





*B. L. S. Wholesale Price Index 1926=——-100. 
tAverage price per gallon in 50 cities, excluding taxes. 





of 0.3 cents a gallon in the tank | 


tMid-Continent 33 deg. gravity. | 
Taxes now amount to ap- | 


NOTE—1945 figures based on incomplete data for the full year. | 


wagon price. This announcement | 
was followed by similar action by | 
other units in the area. 

The normal situation in the oil 
industry in regard to sales of mo- 
tor fuel, which is the highest 
value and by far the largest vol- 
ume product, is one of severe 
competition. With large refining 
capacity, mounting stocks and re- 
establishment of retail outlets 
shut down during the war, there 
is a strong likelihood that the 
normal state of competition will 
reappear. Recently Standard Oil 
of California, which heretofore 
has confined its retail operations | 
west of the Rocky Mountains, an- | 
nounced the inauguration of mo-| 
tor fuel sales to distributors in | 
five major East Coast States. This | 





product is to be transported from 
the West Coast by tanker. In view | 
of the added cost involved in) 
transportation over such a long. 
distance, the question is immedi- | 
ately raised as to how it can meet 
competition from units long estab- 
lished and better situated in the 
East Coast markets. Those — 
kets have never suffered from 
lack of competition. It is signif- 


clined by 5%. 


icant in this connection that 
Standard-Qil of Galifornia has im- 
portant sources of supplies in the 
Middle East so that a start in the 
development of new outlets may 
have been made by its recent ac- 
tion, 

It is not to be expected that the 
industry can operate as profitably 
as it did during the war period. 
Refining and marketing have long 
been the least profitable branches 
of the industry and it may well 
be that, for a limited period of 
time at least, the condition 
brought about by the war may ag- 
gravate this problem. 


The Chemical Branch of Oil 


Industry ’ 
The chemical branch of the in- 
dustry underwent considerable 


expansion during the war and is 
certain to grow in the post-war 
years. Petroleum is a vast store- 
house of thousands of hydrocar- 
bon compounds. The conventional 
method of obtaining the most de- 
sired products is to boil off at 
various. temperature ranges in the 
refinery the different products 
such as gasoline, kerosene, heating 
oils, lubricating oils and fuel oils. 
The art of petroleum chemistry is 
an industry engaged in separating 
countless compounds by new 
processes resulting in many thou- 
sands of new and useful products. 
These are either useful in them- 
selves or serve as intermediates 
for other new products. 

Examples of chemicals made 
from petroleum refining that are 
serving useful functions or as 
starting points for many others 
are ammonia, nitric acid, toluene, 
acetone, refrigerants, alcohol, car- 
bon black and propylene. There 
are many others and the list is 
being constantly expanded. The 
oil business is in truth a chemical 
business using petroleum as a rich 
source of raw material. The out- 
lets for and application of these 
products are virtually without 
limit. 

A*“sample group of ten repre- 
sentative companies in the indus- 
try listed in Table II shows the 
progressive improvement that has 
resulted in the past four years. 
Though 1945 data are as yet in- 
complete, the figures for the four 
years 1941-44 provide an interest- 
ing comparison with the results 
of the four years 1936-39. Net in- 
come of the ten companies im- 


| proved by 21%. Working capital 


increased by 28% and debt de- 
During the latter 
four years total assets have not 
only increased materially, but ex- 
tensive modernization and reha- 
bilitation has taken place. Com- 
mon stocks and surplus on the 
books of the ten companies had a 
value of 12% higher at the end 
of 1944 compared to the year-end 
1941. Of considerable interest to 
the investor is the fact that the 
aggregate market value of all the 


| common stocks of these companies 


was 75% higher at the end of 1945 
compared to their 1941 year-end 
values. The Dow-Jones average 
of 30 industrial companies closed 
at 111 in 1941 and 193 in 1945, or 
74% higher. Thus, as a group 
these ten oil company stocks have 
performed as well as the Dow- 
Jones average, which is contrary 
to the general belief that oils have 


TABLE 


Financial Data — Ten Leading Oil Companies 
(million $) 





Mkt. Value 
Net Income Common Stock of Common 
4 year Avge. Work. Capital Debt and Surplus Shares 

1936- 1941- year en1 year end year end year end 

1939 1944 1941 1944 1941 1944 1941 1944 1941 1945 

Continental Oil. $8.8 $14.1 $17.6 $30.1 $8.7 $1.4 $105.2 $126.9 $103 $183 

Gur Of. 21.6 32.0 80.9 101.6 46.1 484 4314 4744 299 552 

Humble Oil _-.. 36.7 42.7 45.8 82.3 47.6 42.7 328.7 396.5 504 895 

Phillips Petrol... 15.2 16.4 30.0 30.7 32.7 47.9 181.2 2225 187 260 

Socony Vacuum. 43.5 43.0 216.9 2805 125.0 114.8 626.5 701.0 234 530 
Standard Oil of 

OS Age Pes Toaes 27.8 35.0 103.8 122.6 40.0 40.0 556.4 585.9 248 617 
Stendard Oil of 

ee Goce eeke SRR 49.6 1859 181.9 13.5 12.0 702.6 792.0 395 615 
Standard Oil of 

fe Ra ie -T. 125.1. 506.3. 697.1 293.1 239.8 1,318.3 1,444.7 1,150 1,830 
Standard Oil of 

ee cs Tee 3.2 5.2 17.6 24.2 *21.4 *42.3 49.9 61.6 25 68 

Texas Company. 37.2 46.1 1488 1766 111.7 112.9 494.7 574.1 435 684 

Totals 2... 337.9 409.2 1,353.6 1,727.6 739.8 701.9° 4,793.9 5,379.6 3,580 6,251 

% change __.. +21 +28 —5 +12 +78 


*Includes preferred stock. 
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A Glearing House-to 


Deiect Unethical 
Stock Transactions 


(Continued from page 971) 

of 1939, 1940, and 1941, this De- 
partment was confronted with 
various schemes offered by un- 
ethical stock salesmen who came 
into this State for one purpose 
and one purpose only—that pur- 
pose being to defraud the unsus- 
pecting investors of their hard 
earned savings which had been 
invested for their future security. 
And I do not believe that this sit- 
uation was limited to the State of 
South Carolina. 

A system whereby the various 
states, through the medium of 
some central organization, can ex- 
change information regularly con- 
cerning the activities of that small 
minority of stock salesmen who 
are unethical in their dealings 
with investors will to a large ex- 
tent curb this unwanted and un- 
desirable practice. I sincerely be- 
lieve that the ethical stock sales- 
men are just as much interested 
in curbing the activity of the 
“high-binder” and “swindler” as 
are the various Securities Admin- 
istrators. In my own personal ex- 
perience, this was borne out by 
the assistance rendered me during 
the above mentioned years in the 
apprehension of numerous swin- 
dilers who had come into the State 
of South Carolina and defrauded 
citizens of this State of large 
amounts of securities. Without the 
help of the honest stock salesmen, 
it would have been a long drawn 
out affair and quite expensive to 
this State to bring these men to 
justice. 


The National Association of Se- 
curities Administrators has under 
advisement at this time a means 
of releasing information regarding 
violations and if this is handled 
in an efficient manner, it will go 
far towards protecting the invest- 
ing public of these great United 
States. The success of this plan, 
of course, depends upon the 
whole-hearted cooperation of each 
and every Securities Adminis- 
trator who, during the next few 
years, will be in position to render 
a great service to the industry and 
to the people of our Country in 
proper regulation of the registra- 
tion of securities issues and of 
those men who handle them. We 
of the National Association have 
a great task imposed upon us in 
protecting the citizens of our re- 
spective States, but, with the co- 
operation of the various securities 
organizations and those people 
handling securities, of which we 
are all keenly aware and for 
which we are deeply grateful, I 
am sure that our combined efforts 
will go far in making the corpora- 
tions founded on these invest- 
ments a sound proposition for all 
concerned and will culminate in 
the investors realizing the profits 
which they rightfully deserve. 


S$ 





lagged. It is of interest to note 
that at their 1945 year-end valua- 
tions the four-year 1941-44 aver- 
age earnings of the ten oil com- 
panies listed in Table II were be- 
ing capitalized at a ratio of 
slightly better than 15 times — a 
fact which the conservative in- 
vestor might, in the absence of in- 
flation fever, regard as quite ade- 
quate. 

The outlook for the industry de- 
pends to a large degree, as always, 
on its ability to bring supply in 
balance with demand. The extent 
to which price becomes the in- 
strument of bringing about this 
balance will determine how well 
or how badly the industry fares 
over the coming months. As to 
long-term trends of demand; there 
is no question as to the favorable 
position of the oil industry. 





~ Hotel Industry Heads Cite Post-War Dangers 


(Continued from page 966) 


Industry New Profitable, Says 
Frawley 


Reporting that the country’s $5 
billion hotel industry in the war 
years operated at a fair profit for 
the first time since the ’20’s, Mr. 
Frawley emphasized that it took 
world conflict to bring the condi- 
tion about. 
the full facts, snap 
might decree that the hotel indus- 
try faces a bright future. It faced 
equally as rosy a future after the 
last war, but without finding the 
facts, people invested their money 
and the worst happened.” 


Rely on Risk Capital, Advises 
Herndon 

Three-quarters of the funds 
used to purchase land and con- 
struct hotels from 1929 through 
1932 was raised on mortgages, ac= 
cording to Mr. Herndon, who man- 
ages the Hotel Plaza in New York 
City. “Recently, Hilton Hotels 
purchased the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
eago for $7,500,000,” said Mr. 
Herndon. “It cost $28,000,000 to 
build. Completed in 1927, it showed 
a million dollar deficit the follow- 
ing year; lost about $700,000 in 
1929; and by ’30 the bonds were 
—e for a few cents on the dol- 
ar.” 

Mr. Herndon recommended that 
more reliance be put on risk capi- 
tal. less on borrowd money. 

The new hotel project should be 





He added: “Without! 
judgment 


appraised in terms of 30 to 40 
years, not five or ten, said Mr. 
Andrews. 

He pointed out that a new 
hotel project should be evaluated 
as a business not a parcel of real 
estate. 


Kleeman Reports Bankers’ 
Attitude 


Stating that banks and bankers 
had learned their lesson and 
would not enter into hotel financ- 
ing until the project was thor- 
oughly studied, Mr. Kleeman re- 
ported that by 1928 comparatively 
few hotels showed 6% return on 
their investment, yet in each year 
from 1927 through ’30 an average 
of $130,000.000 was invested in 
new hotels. 

“The result,” said Mr. Kleeman. 
“was that by 1932, 81% of the na- 
tion’s hotels— new, old, large, me- 
dium and small—went into bank- 
ruptcy, reorganization and fore- 
closure. Hotel recovery was slug- 
gish, as evidenced by the fact that 
in none of the years up to 1942 
did hotels earn even 2% for inter- 
est on their estimated valuation.” 





The banker emphasized that ho- 
,tels did not feel the stimulus of 
_the national defense and lend- 


lease programs until 1942, when 
the country was at war. Average 


}room rates are still lower than in 
1929. he said. 





Public Utility Securities 


(Continued from page 964) 


Price- 
Price Dividend Yield Share Earn. 
About Rate About Earnings Ratios 
Over-Counter (and Out-of-Town Exchanges): 
Arizona Edison --______~__ EWES 19 $0.90 4.8% $1.71 11.1 
Arkansas-Missouri Power poet Sdn SL 17 .66 3.5 1.24 13.7 
Beverly Gas & Electric Co. initia Londen 5 1 DO 2.80 5.1 2.41 22.8 
Black Hills Power & Light___~_ Ee 26 1.20 4.6 1.90 13.7 
MG DINER: SR: kh a a 47 2.00 4.3 2.27 20.8 
Brockton Edison Co.___-__- eee). ae 2.00 4.7 2.10 20.5 _ 
Central Arizona Light & Power- acre 13 .79 4.6 .95 13.7 
Central Illinois Electric &*Gas_ 29 1.30 4.5 1.86 15.6 
Central Vermont Public Service. ad 23 1.08 4.7 1.69 13.6 
Community Public Service 37 2.00 5.4 2.71 « 13.6 
Concord Electric Co._- Le 47 2.40 5.1 2.46 19.1 
Connecticut Light & Power a 70 2.70 39 2.86 24.5 
Connecticut Power 56 2.25 4.0 2.33 24.0 
Delaware Power & Light 24 1.00 4.2 1.20 20.0 
Derby Gas & Electric __ 27 1.40 5.2 1.40 19.3 
Empire District Electric- 21 1.12 5.4 1.71 12.3 
Fall River Electric Light__~ 58 2.60 4.5 2.98 19.5 
Fitchburg Gas & Electric__- ; 53 2.50 4.7 2.44 21.7 
Holyoke Water Power Co... _~- rl 22 1.05 48 1.36 16.2 
Iowa Public Service... - 18 .40 2.2 .72 25.0 
Lake Superior District Power 27 1.10 4.1 1.73 15.6 
Lawrence Gas & Electric 41 2.15 5.3 2.28 18.0 
Lowell Electric Light Co.. ; 52 2.30 4.4 2.33 22.3 
Lynn Gas & Electric , _ 102 5.00 4.9 4.84 21.2 
Michigan Public Service . 23 1.00 4.4 2.06 11.2 
Missouri Utilities - . 19 1.00 5.3 1.28 14.9 
New Bedford Gas & Electric Light 80 4.00 5.0 4.81 16.7 
New Orleans Public Service 36 1.40 3.9 2.14 16.8 
Newport Electric i 31 1.60 5.2 2.06 15.1 
Public Service of Indiana 36 1.00 2.8 1.92 18.6 
Puget Sound Power & Light 16 1.20 7.5 1.62 9.9 
Rockland Light & Power 11 .50 4.5 .56 19.7 
San Diego Gas & Electric 138 .80 4.5 .90 20.0 
Sierra Pacific Power . , : 28 1.40 5.0 1.59 17.6 
Sioux City Gas & Electric i 30 1.30 4.3 2.76 10.9 
Southwestern Electric Service 13 i it 1.09 12.0 
Southwestern Public Service 36 1.20 3.3 1.90 19.0 
United Illuminating 52 2.00 3.9 2.14 24.3 
West Penn Power ; 27 1.20 4.5 1.25 21.7 
Western Massachusetts Companies 37 1.65 4.5 2.86 13.0 
Wisconsin Electric Power 19 -68 3.6 98 19.4 


Averages -_-- 


Dealer in Search of a Guide 


(Continued from page 959) 


next subdivision of the same section to which the Commis- 
sion referred for the definition of the term broker. 


In that subdivision, which is Section 3(a)(5) of the 
Securities Act of 1934, the term “dealer” is defined as “any 
person engaged in the business of buying and selling secur® 
ties for his own account, through a broker or oenitie 
but does not include a bank, or any person insofar as he 
buys or sells securities for his own account, either ind& 


vidually or in some fiduciary capacity, but not as a part of 
a regular business.” 


Based upon the common law upon trade customs and 
usages, the distinctions between acting as a dealer and 
acting as a broker have become so well defined that the 
definitions in the Securities Act of 1934 seem to be merely 
a work of superrogation, and purely declaratory. 

As we see it, these definitions added nothing to what 
was already common understanding. 

We believe that this was the general view in the secur® 
ties industry until the Commission undertook, through the 
medium of the Oxford case, to engage in oral gymnastics. 

Those gymnastics have set the industry by the ear. 

On all sides, efforts are being made to clarify. 


The National Association of Securities Dealers and the 
National Securities Traders Association have tried. 


The NSTA was particularly sincere in its attempt to 
bring some order out of the chaos which has resulted from 
the Oxford decision. Due to the inherent nature of the 
controversy it failed without fault. 

In this month’s NSTA communication the membership 
is told: 
“All concerns dealing in securities, unless they are 

100‘% brokers, could be affected by the provisions out- 

lined in the Oxford case.” 


In a sense that’s true, particularly so upon a careful 
analysis. However, what is the individual dealer who has. 
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Supreme Court Fails to 7 
Clarify Robinson-Patman Act 


Four-Four Decision in American Can Case Leaves 
Independents’ Rights Uncertain. 


Last week’s abortive tie-vote 
United States Supreme Court in 


“no decision” handed down by the 


the case of Bruce’s Juices vs. the 


American Can Co. leaves independent canners and producers in a 
quandary over some important parts of the Robinson-Patman Act. 


The action involved a suit in 


dependent canner in Tampa, Fila., 
American Can Co., claiming it 


had been discriminated against in 
can prices. The Bruce concern 
charged that while its purchases 
of cans from the American Can 
plant in Tampa, Fla., were as large 


as the Tampa units of several 
large “chain” companies, the large 
plants were given a discount de- 
nied to the independent operators. 

The case was fought through 
the lower courts of Florida and 


which Bruce’s Juices, Inc., an in- 
refused to pay notes held by the 





businessmen are still 
clarication, are: 

1. Is proved violation of the 
Robinson - Patman Act defense 
against a judicial judgment? and 

2. Should discounts be based on 
aggregate purchases or on the size 
of purchases from any one manu- 
facturing unit? 

The four-four decision, made 
possible by Justice Jackson’s ab- 
| sence in Germany, has left these 
| points undetermined, but it is ex- 


awaiting 











been made to believe that the Oxford opinion applied to 
that case only to believe? 


Again, 

“The essential thing is to make a clear distinction as 
to whether you are properly acting as ‘Principal’ or 
‘Agent.’ This is nothing new. It is based on common 
law, the Securities Act and the Commission rules.” 


How about the customs and usages of the securities 
industry? Have these any part in the picture? If the Oxford 
decision does not create or attempt to create something new, 
why all this agitation, and why doesn’t the Commission come 
out flatly and make its position clear? 


In sending out its analysis in the February communi 
cation, the NSTA said in part: 

“Please bear in mind that these are only opinions; 
they are not based on legal advice, and in the final 
analysis each firm must be responsible for its own bust 
ness practices and procedures.” 


All the efforts of the NSTA to be helpful to their mem- 
bers are obviously frustrated when in the final analysis 
they are obliged, as the quotation makes clear, to leave their 
membership as much up in the air as ever before. 

Dealers want something authentic. They want it now. 
They are disturbed because if the Oxford case in its dicta 
has added something new, then honest men who do not 
understand may ultimately find themselves guilty of trams- 
gressions which were never intended as violations. 

The fault continues to be that of the SEC. It holds the 
trump card. It can and should come out with a clear state- 
ment. 

If it is the intention of the Commission to create some 
departure from existing trade customs and usages insofar 
as these affect dealers and brokers, the Commission should 
issue a rule upon the subject. This is one instance where 
silence is brass. FAL 

SO LONG AS THE COMMISSION CONTINUES T® . 
MAINTAIN SUCH SILENCE, IT FAILS TO SERVE THE 
PUBLIC INTEREST. 





. 

Lobe & Moore Reopens | Colvin, Mendenhall & Co. 

SEATTLE, WASH. — Lobe & | BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. —- 
Moore, Inc., is resuming the in- | Donald L. Colvin has admitted 
vestment business from offices at | Ernest D. Mendenhall. Jr., to vart- 
70214 Third Avenue. Officers are | newship in Donald L. Colvin Com- 
Albert Lobe, President; Gerald E.| pany and the firm name has been 
Moore, Secretary and Treasurer; | changed to Colvin, Mendenhall & 





finally reached the Supreme Court. | nected that the case will be re- | and Morton H. Van Nuys, Vice-|Co. Mr. Mendenhall was formerly 


The two points regarding which 


/neard before the tribunal. 


' President. ‘with Blyth & Co. 
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Utilizing Our Productive Capacity 


(Continued from page 959) 

Most of us in our buying and 
selling, however, focus our atten- 
tion chiefly on the sales end— 
on selling our labor or our mer- 
chandise as well as possible. This 
means that farmers push for 
higher prices, businessmen for 
higher profits and workers for 
higher wages; and as producers, 
especially organized producers, 
they have a greater chance of 
success than the unorganized con- 
sumer pushing in the opposite di- 
rection for lower prices. 

In ordinary times this tendency 
of the organized producer to 
profit at the expense of the un- 
organized consumer is held in 
eheck by the rising tide of pro- 
duction that outruns the money 
supply in the hands of the con- 
sumers. After a great war, for a 
period of several years, all that 
is changed. 


Protecting the Consumer 


This is what makes Chester 
Bowles today the most dramatic 
figures in Washington. First and 
foremost it is his job to protect 
the consumer. Second, it is his 
job to hold the balance between 
the warring producers groups. 
Third, it is his job to protect 
the producers against themselves, 
to keep them from climbing the 
hill of inflation only to jump off 
the precipice like sheep upon the 
jagged rocks of depression be- 
neath. 


The special interest groups and 
the speculative wolves are hot on 
Chester Bowles’ trail. He needs 
help. Otherwise we shall go 
through the disaster of 1919 and 
1921 all over again. The danger 
of 1946 repeating 1919 is so great 
that all producers’ groups—like 
farmers—should back up the OPA 
to the limit for one more year. To 
do so is the best and cheapest in- 
surance I know against deflation- 
ary disaster. 

If we can get through 1946 and 
the first half of 1947 without in- 
flation, we ought to be safe for a 
while. Productive power should 
then catch up and begin to out- 
run consumptive power and after 
a time we shall again have to 
think as much about protecting 
the producer as the consumer. 


So much for the present situa- 
tion and the immediate outlook. 
What about the longer run? How 
can we get—and keep—full use 
of our resources, human and 
otherwise? Above all, how can 
we make the most of the almost 
universal desire of all our people 
to participate and to produce? 
Perhaps the first question is, how 
much production do we want? 


How Much Production? 


Some people seem to think 
there is a danger of too much 
production. Let us examine this 
for a moment. Is there really any 
immediate danger of producing 
more of any useful article than 
is wanted by someone somewhere 
in the country, or for that mat- 
ter, somewhere in the world? Of 
course the question answers it- 
self. People who know, who have 
observed the actual level of liv- 
ing to which so many millions 
of our families are bound—even 
with wartime incomes—will re- 
ject immediately the idea that we 
are in any danger of producing 
more than it would be socially 
desirable to have and to enjoy. 
In this sense there is no danger 
of too much production until the 
actual standards of life in this 
country begin with a minimum 
and go on to an average greatly 
— than we have reached so 
ar. 

Every morning as I walk to the 
office in Washington I see the 
children going to school and I am 
impressed by the fact that one- 
third of them are more definitely 
undernourished than most of the 
heifers and pigs on the farms. 
And this in one of the wealthiest 
cities in the world. 


So if the desirable level of pro- } 
duction is not limited by human 
need—at least for a long time yet 
—then what does limit the pro- 
ductive use of resources in this 
country. What holds us back? 

If it is not need, then it must 
be one of two other things. Either 
our capacity to produce is not 
high enough, or our ability to 
market and distribute the output 
—to buy it from each other— 
must be less than our capacity. 

I submit that it cannot or need 
not be our productive capacity 
that limits us, or at least not for 
long. 

We have plenty of land for our 
own use. It is much more than 
our share in proportion to our 
population among all the great 
nations. 

Minerals and forests we have in 
moderate abundance except for a 
few items; and these few, impor- 
tant as they are, can be traded 
for with our good neighbors. 
Tools and machinery, factories 
and power plants and transporta- 
tion we can expand as rapidly as 
they are needed. This was con- 
clusively proved by the mush- 
rooming of war plant facilities all 
over the country in 1941-1942. 


Some people think we have too 


much industrial capacity even 
now. In order to answer this 
question, careful estimates of 


market demand are to be pre- 
pared by forward-looking busi- 
nessmen all over the country with 
the active cooperation of the De- 
partment of Commerce, under the 
leadership of General Albert J. 
Browning, who is Director of our 
Office of Domestic Commerce, and 
Under Secretary Al Schindler— 
both businessmen of long practical 
experience. The Business Advis- 
ory Council of the Department, 
which is composed of active busi- 
ness leaders, is developing with 
General Browning an extensive 
set of marketing estimates. These 
market studies will help them and 
their business associates to carry 
their thinking and their produc- 
tion planning beyond the imme- 
diate period of excessive demand 
and into the period when we all 
intend to maintain a high and 
steady and growing rate of pro- 
duction that will match the coun- 
try’s long-term needs. 


Information of this kind, col- 
lected by businessmen for the use 
of businessmen, will have many 
by-products of value. For ex- 
ample, it should be a guide to the 
forward planning of public works 
by the Federal Government and 


ments. 
Public Works 


It is perfectly clear that during 
the immediate period when we 
are straining every effort to catch 
up with the demand for housing 
and for commercial facilities and 
other needed productive capa- 
city, we should defer our public 
works and public buildings that 
are not actually and immediately 
needed. We should defer them, 
first because they would add to 
the inflationary pressure during 
this catching up period—and sec- 
ond, because they will help to 
cushion the inevitable letdown in 
the construction industry that will 
come when our builders have 
caught up with accumulated 
needs. Market estimates by the 
industries themselves should pro- 
vide ample warning against the 
time when these wartime short- 
ages will have been made good; 
and then the industries will have 
time to shift to other products or 
to go after export markets, and 
government will have time to 
plan for needed public invest- 
ments and other measures that 
will help to smooth the necessary 
transition. 


Utilizing Productive Capacity 


So if it isn’t lack of need for 
the goods and services we can 


also by State and local govern-} 


capacity to produce, then it must 
be something wrong with our 
ability to market the potential 
output. 

It must be that there is some- 
thing that keeps us, from time to 
time, from buying of each other 
enough to keep ourselves in busi- 
ness at the full production, full 
employment rate. 

This is very simple arithmetic 
but it isn’t a simple problem. And 
yet this is exactly the problem 
that we face if we are going to 
“utilize all our productive capa- 
city” over the years. 

Many plans have been suggest- 
ed to accomplish this objective 
which we all agree on — call it 
utilizing our productive capacity, 
or full employment, or perhaps 
full production, or high level em- 
ployment, or stable prosperity, or 
what you like. I know these con- 
cepts differ slightly and you can 
get acrimonious arguments about 
the terms and the definitions; but 
I have reached the conclusion that 
a set of private and public policies 
that will achieve and maintain 
any one of these conditions will 
also achieve something pretty 
close to all the others. At any 
rate, it is certain that the Ameri- 
can people will not again tolerate 
large-scale idleness of men or 
machines. 

I have written at some length 
in the book called “Sixty Million 
Jobs” the main outlines of how I 
think the thing can be accom- 
plished. Other plans or parts of 
plans have been proposed and dis- 
cussed rather widely especially in 
the past 10 or 12 months. It is 
amazing how similar they are in 
general principle although I sup- 
pose they would differ materially 
when we get down to brass tacks 
and start laying out specific ac- 
tion programs. 

Every responsible proposal I 
have seen, including my own, 
hinges on just one thing — we 
must work together. We must 
have better cooperation and bet- 
ter understanding among agricul- 
ture, business and labor. We must 
have in addition much better co- 
ordination of governmental poli- 
cies and programs. And finally 
we must have a general feeling, a 
strong confidence that we can do 
the job and that we will do the 
job. All right, then: how can we 
work together. 


Responsibility of Federal 
Government 


The Federal Government of 
course must do its part and its 
part consists of doing those things 
which we can’t do separately or 
through smaller organizations 
whether public or private. That is 
what we set up the Federal Gov- 
ernment for in the first place. It 
is what we have used it for ever 
since. When we speak of the 
Federal Government we must 
never forget that it means simply 
—the people as a whole. The Fed- 
eral Government speaks and acts 
solely in the name and on behalf 
of the people of the United States. 

In order that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do its part I think we 
need three things: 


1. A declaration of policy that 
we can all substantially agree on. 


2. A recognition and definition 
of the responsibility that the Fed- 
eral Government should and must 
carry in the'name of the people 
of the United States — in other 
words the responsibility we ac- 
knowledge to each other. 


3. Machinery in Congress and 
in the Executive establishment 
that will lead to coordination of 
all the various functions and 
plans of the Federal Government, 
so that these functions and plans 
work in the same direction and 
work toward confidence and co- 
operation by all our private and 
public organizations. 

Now that is a big order but I 





produce and if it isn’t lack of 





the Senate and the House and 
which I have every reason to be- 
lieve will be signed by the Presi- 
dent. 

This is very important news. It 
is a milestone. I don’t suppose it 
is perfect but, as Benjamin 
Franklin said about the Constitu- 
tion, it is doubtless the best we 
can agree on right now and it is 
plenty good enough to get started. 


The Federal Employment Act 


The act declares “a national 
policy on employment, production, 
and purchasing power.” It recog- 
nizes “the continuing policy and 
responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to use all practicable 
means... to coordinate and util- 
ize all its plans, functions, and 
resources for the purpose of creat- 
ing and maintaining, in a man- 
ner calculated to foster and pro- 
mote free competitive enterprise 
and the general welfare, condi- 
tions under which there will be 
afforded useful employment op- 
portunities, including  self-em- 
ployment, for those able, willing, 
and seeking to work, and to pro- 
mote maximum employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power.” 
Then thé Act sets up machinery, 
both in Congress and in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, 
intended to result in measures 
that will accomplish these pur- 
poses and to review and revise 
and adjust these measures from 
time to time as their effects be- 
come clear and measurable and 
as conditions change. 


And now the really tough part 
begins. Now we must follow 
through, in our own businesses 
and organizations, in the States 
and cities and counties and Triple 
A’s—and in Washington. 

We have come a long way in 
pledging the Federal Government 
to maintain employment oppor- 
tunities for all and to strive for 
maximum production. But—we 
must remember that so far we 
have made only a pledge. A pro- 
gram of action must follow if this 
pledge is to be translated into the 
realities of full production and 
full employment. 


Unless this program of action 
does follow, the pledge will be 
nothing more than a scrap of 
paper in the pages of the very 
books of history that write the 
record of our next depression. 


which the minds and hearts of 
the American people are focused. 
The first is peace. The second is 
the thing we have just been dis- 
cussing, call it what you will; 
“utilizing all our productive cap- 
acity” will do for the moment. 
And these two great goals are 
not separable one from another, 
for each depends on the other. 


Our own domestic prosperity 
must be based on world security, 
and world security absolutely re- 
quires a healthy world trade. But 
there is no world security and no 
continued healthy world trade 
without a stable, healthy, and 
growing prosperity in the United 
States. Let me touch just briefly 
on this other set of problems— 
world trade, on which interna- 
tional security must rest. 


A Healthy World Trade Needed 


We need a healthy world trade 
in our own business. We need im- 
ports at reasonable cost because 
there are a good many things 
which we just don’t have; we 
must get them in increasing quan- 
tities and the way we get them, 
in the long run, is by swapping 
with our neighbors all over the 
world. We want export business 
because our capacity to produce 
certain things like wheat and lo- 
comotives and automobiles is 
more, or can be more, than we 
need for our own use in the long 
run—whereas these things are 
profitable to make because they 
are specialties of ours; and any- 
way we have to have exports in 





believe we have a good beginning | port. 
in the Employment Act of 1946) 


human or other resources and: which has just been approved by | needs our business. 


‘order to swap for what we im- 


There are two great goals on} 


tries need markets for their spe- 
cialtiés and most of them—like 
us—have to import things the 
do not have. 
But this world trade machinery 
is badly out of kilter after two 
world wars and a long depression. 
You don’t actually swap wheat 
for tin. The payments are handled 
through financial channels and we 
and our allies have just set up 
some powerful financial machinery 
for this purpose—the World Bank 
for long-term investments that 
will increase productive capacity 
all over the world and so make us 
all better customers for each other 
and the Stabilization Fund that 
will keep our different money 
systems in working order so that 
we can swap dollars for British 
pounds or Mexican pesos without 
getting all messed up. 

Up for discussion and decision 
right now is the first big example 
of how we as the greatest and 
richest industrial nation can help 
to stabilize world trade in our 
own best interests. 


The British Loan 


We have negotiated with the 
British a loan of three and three- 
quarter billions, excluding the 
lend-lease settlement, which is to 
be repaid over a period of fifty 
years with 2% interest, beginning 
in 1951. It is up to Congress to 
approve or disapprove this ar- 
rangement, and I hope they do 
approve. But it is important that 
the public generally should under- 
stand the situation. 

Why does Britain 
money? 

Because she ran up such a huge 
external debt during the war. The 
reason she ran so far into debt 
is because she is the greatest ex- 
porting and importing country 
and when her exports had to be 
cut off and devoted to winning 
the war she still had to import 
food and raw materials. In addi- 
tion, Britain suffered heavy phy- 
sical damage and lost something 
lik@ half her merchant fleet. 

“To do this, Great Britain had to 
make various emergency arrange- 
ments within the British Empire 
and set up the sterling bloc which 
amounted to controlled currency. 
She will continue such artificial 
arrangements if she has to; but if 
this happens it will interfere ser- 
iously with healthy trading be- 
tween the nations all over the 
world. 

The nations that make up the 
British Empire are our best cus- 
tomers and also our main source 
of supply for much of what w 
must import. , 

The English are in the position 
of having to deal with the rest 
of the world whether they like 
it or not. The question is, do 
we or don’t we want to share 
in world business? If we want to 
share in the huge markets of the 
British Empire, then we must 
help in setting up financial ar- 
rangements that will allow it. 

So there we are. When we 
really look into the question of 
“utilizing all our productive cap- 
actiy” we have to go from the 
back yard and the feed lot clear 
up and down and across our own 
country and around the whole 
world. 

The back yard and the feed lot, 
the British Empire and the world 
—all are parts of the same whole 
indivisible problem; all are keyed 
to this thing which your program 
committee named “utilizing all 
our productive capacity” and 
which others call full employ- 
ment, or full production, or what 
you will. * 

We have noted also the immedi- 
ate and pressing danger of going 
through the windshield—the dan- 
ger of taking off the lid to soon, 
the danger of uncontrolled infla- 
tion that would cripple our whole 
effort toward achieving the con- 
dition we described—and the val- 
iant fight that Chester Bowles is 
putting up on our side. Then we 
have noted the bright short pros- 
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In the same way the world 
Other coun- 





pect of post-war boom, and the 
prospect of the inevitable collapse 
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Railroad 


securities Again 


At the “‘Cross-Roads’’? 


(Continued from page 963) 


labor, the retroactive date of the 
increase, and how much and how 
soon offsetting rate relief will be 
granted by the ICC. 


Thus, the writer endeavors to’ 


show the unending uncertainties 
and confidence-shaking  influ- 
ences of the past several years— 
particularly applicable to railroad 
security holders—yet, asking the 
reader to recall how, after each 
ditficult period was ended, the 
railroad securities continued to 
soar again into brand new high 
ground for the recovery period. 
Of late, say, for the three clos- 





ing months of October, Novem- 
ber and December, 1945 rail- 
road NET EARNINGS (after all 
charges) have OUTWARDLY 
presented an alarming contrast 
ber and December, 1945) rail- 
(being substantially lower) with 
similar months’ results for 1944. 
This poor showing is due pri- 
marily to the COMBINED influ- 
ences of lower Operating Reve- 
nues (after “V-J” Day) and the 
accelerated rate of Amortization 
of Defense. Projects, as disclosed 
by the selected comparisons con- 
tained in the following tables: 


CLASS I ROADS 
(000’s omitted ) 


Operating Revenues 
. 1945 1944 
July —__ 


$796,129 $809,038 
August 755,218 836,183 
September 679,178 799,229 
October _-_ 696,991 818,302 
Noyember  _._. 661,181 780,231 
December  _- 613,691 755,515 

TNot available. 
Naturally, there were tax 


credits as partial offsets to the 
September, 1945 (and what will 
be reported as the October, No- 
vember and December 1945) com- 
parisons. Nevertheless, the fig- 
ures, coldly presented alone, 
WITHOUT any offsetting partial 
explanation do present another 
of those “cross-roads” as noted in 
the opening paragraph of this 
statement; add thereto the mount- 
ing uncertainty of how long the 
strike - reconversion influenced 
lower level of traffic will con- 
tinue and the COMPOUND in- 
fluence of how-much-and-retro- 
active-to-what-date the new rail- 
road employees’ wage rise will be 
and WHEN and HOW MUCH the 
ICC will relieve the increased 
costs with higher rates, and the 
reader has his fingers on the pulse 
of the railroad securities market 
currently. 





after the post-war boom—inevit- 
able unless we do something to 
prevent it. And we agree—do we 
not?—that the problem can be 
simply stated. It is, how can we 
work together? ... but the answer 
isn’t so simple. 

We agree that every individual 
and every organization, public and 
private, has its part to play; and 
that the Federal Government, rep- 
resenting all of us together, has 
a big job of coordination and 
leadership that no other agency 
can do. 

And there is our problem. How 
do we do it? How do we work to- 
gether? For instance, how do we 
get wide, prompt, bold action at 
Washington? 

In the decade of the 1920’s I 
spent quite a lot of time travelling 
and speaking to farm audiences 
in Iowa and other Corn-belt states. 
Throughout those years my theme 
time after time was that the pros- 
perity of American agriculture 
was geared to the prosperity of 
the world, and therefore we simp- 
ly. had to understand the world 
economic situation. Otherwise it 
seemed to me inevitable that the 
agricultural situation right here 
at home would go from bad to 
worse, as it did. 

Here it is 20 years later and I 
see the same thing happening 
again. Unless we realize that we 
are a part of the world market— 
unless we lift up our eyes from 
our immedaite domestic concerns, 
and see the whole economic situ- 
ation, across the United States and 
areund the world, we are going to 
find ourselves again in the condi- 


tion of the twenties and the thir- j 


ties. We know now what that 
condition finally led us to. 


grant that this time we may be 
wiser—that we can today see our- 
selves as part of an indivisible 
world, a part of a world com- 
munity all of whose people are | 
members of each other. 








God | 


Net Income 
After All Charges 


Amortization 
of Defense Projects 


1945 1944 1945 1944 
$62,990 $58,474 $20,303 $15,788 
51,151 60,400 20,066 16,177 
8,848 56,503 123,192 16,617 
20,224 60,420 109,945 17,043 
37,214 63,506 39,829 17,519 
T 41,473 t 18,872 


Rosier Days Ahead 


To the writer, there are still 
even “rosier” days ahead for the 
railroad security holder; provided 
he be patient. 

Railroad wages, on the average, 
have consumed around 46% of 
operating reveuues. The writer 
confidently expects postwar An- 
nual Operating Revenues volume 
for the Class I Roads of around 
$6.5 billions. 46% thereof would 
indicate a wage correlation re- 
quirement of around $2.9 billions 
and as much as a 15% wage rise 
(IF granted) would indicate 
higher wage costs to be accounted 
for—$435,000,000 annually in the 
EARLY postwar period. l 

$6.5 billions of operating reve- 
nues annually during the early 
postwar years indicates annual 
freight revenues of ardtind $6.0 
billions annually. 

Thus, a freight rate increase of 
as high as 7.2% would, theoreti- 
cally offset a $435,000,000 wage 
increase (IF a wage rise is as big 
as 15%), besides which the 7.2% 
increase compareS with the ap- 
proximate 4.7% 
crease temporarily granted and 
then rescinded some time ago by 
the ICC. 

If ONLY the 4.7% freight-rate 
increase is restored, and applied 
to $6.0 billions of anticipated 
freight revenues, then $282,000,- 
000 out of a possible $435,000,000 
wage rise theoretically can be ac- 
counted for, leaving $153,000,000 
of the possible wage-rise unac- 
counted for. 


Offsets of Wage Rise 


Contributing offsets to any 
wage-rise, outside of whatever 
rate relief may be granted by the 
ICC can be found among the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Increased efficiency in the 
postwar period, and especially 
influenced by lighter weight 
freight and passenger cars, 
Sreater abandonments of 
branch line trackage, and wider 
use of dieselization and cen- 
tralized traffic control; 

. Full influence of lower annual 
fixed charges, which for 1946 
may be nearly $50,000,000 be- 
neath those for 1945; 

. No need of deducting excess 
profits taxes, besides the al- 
lowance of deducting a normal 
and surtax rate of only 38%; 

. Elimination of heavy charges 
for amortization of defense 
projects, property write-offs 
and deferred maintenance— 
also substantial curtailment of 
war-heavy overtime pay; 

Cancellation later this year of 

land-grant rates; 

. Ability to utilize excess profits 
tax carryback credits. 


Summary 
Summarizing, it is believed that 


freight rate in-| 





Tomorrow’s 


Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says— 

By WALTER WHYTE 


Week-end news sees culmination 
of inside selling. Worried public 
joins sellers. Last week’s low 
range should hold or chances of 
nearby rally will be nullified. 

















Two weeks ago this column 
warned that the market was 
too eager in anticipating good 
news. Such eagerness wasn’t 
healthy and didn’t predict 
any continuation of the ad- 
vance. On the contrary I was 
explicit in warning that the 
market doesn’t discount the 
same thing twice. And if the 
advance was in expectation 
of a steel price rise, then the 
actual occurrence of the event 
would likely be the signal for 
a decline» 

At the time this warning 
was given the averages were 
about 208. It was then ex- 
pected that there would be a 
decline to about 198, based 
entirely on technical factors. 
When last week’s column was 





the early part of 1946 will con- 
tinue to make poor comparisons 
with like months of the previous 
year—a period of time which con- 
ceivably might be lengthened as 
the wage-increase, rate-increase 
differential widens,—a matter 
which was foreseen some time 
ago. However, it was then+—and 
is now—considered simply as one 
of the many “cross-roads” con- 
fronting railroad security holders, 
for it is the writer’s considered 
opinion that earnings’ statements 
during the later months of 1946 
will make outstandingly good 
comparison with like months of 
1945 (when the showings were 
very badly influenced by loss of 
traffic because of “V-J’’ Day’s 
and strike influences, also the 
chargeoffs due to accelerated 
amortization of defense projects). 

In fact, the writer will not be 
surprised, despite the poor early 
1946 earnings’ start, to see net 
results for the full year 1946 
compare favorably with those for 
the full year 1945—in fact, in 
many cases to be even materially 
better than results for 1945. 

To put it more clearly, the 
writer believes, wholeheartedly, 
that after all special influences 
are eliminated and ON AN AN- 
NUAL BASIS, railroad net earn- 
ings’ results for the early years 
of the post-war period will, in 
most cases, compare favorably 
with highly satisfactory 1944 
showings. 

Thus, the belief that the current 
period. and whatever further 
period of price weakness may be 
experienced in the near future, be 
regarded as yet another attractive 
opportunity to acquire selected 
railroad securities. 


Keen & Denison Are 
Directors of Code Elec. 


The Code Electric Products 
Corp., Philadelphia, announces the 
election of Joseph B. Keen, Chair- 
man of the board of Rambo, Keen, 
Close & Kerner, Inc., Philadelphia, 























written the averages were 
just under the 200 figure and 
the wild bullishness of a few 
weeks ago had dwindled 


) 7 
|was water over the dam. 


| Those who bought stock in 
anticipation sold on realiza- 
‘tion or just in advance of it. 


down considerably. Inflation|The great majority of the 
talk was still the favorite| public, however, saw in the 
topic. But, as I pointed out,|news a bullish import and 
inflation as used in the stock ,either held on to what they 


market, was the excuse for 
buying stocks, not the cause. 
And that the majority of in- 
flation protectors would skid 
to a halt once the market 
started down. 





ok aK * 


So last week the fear of a 
major reaction started tak-| 
ing hold. But just as the pre-| 
vious week the market indi- 
cated a reaction, so did last 
week’s technical performance | 
show a halt around the 198 
figure. Of course if that level | 
was violated the outlook 
would not have been good. 
Well, you saw what hap- 
pened. The market did break 
the 200 point, closed the long 
standing gap (to which atten- 
tion was called three weeks 
ago) and then proceeded to 
turn up. 

a ae % 


That was the situation until | 
Saturday morning. By that 
time the market had man- 
aged to get up to across 205 
on the strength of a lot of so- 
called interpretations, and 
bullishness was again in the 
saddle. I now call attention 
to the statement made here 
that markets do not discount 


had or added to their lists. 
With the insiders selling and 
the public buying the result 
was inevitable. ‘ 


* * * 


The pattern now is some- 
thing like this: The first 
break took them down to 
197.65. The rally carried 
them to 205.35 which was the 
center of trading area that 
took three weeks to establish. 
Between those two points is 
the area of decision. A pene- 
tration of either the upper or 
the lower figure will give you 
the signal for the next direc-. 
tion. The penetration need 
not be violent. Dullness at 
the lower figure can be the 
start of a new zone of accu- 
mulation. But that lower fig- 


| ure must be held. There are 


too many people watching it. 


\If it breaks, a large amount of 


public selling can rage 2 
that will carry them muc 

lower than generally expect- 
ed. The public can be just as 
rambunctious on the down- 
side as it is on the upside. 
Maybe more so. Panic selling 


cannot be gauged. 


8 He * 





the same thing twice. All 
during the steel strike there 
was talk of a raise in steel 
prices. This would be any- 
where from $2.50 a ton to 
something like $16 a ton. It, 
was obvious that the majority | 
of traders were looking for) 
the higher figure, or one close 
to it. 

I didn’t pretend to any in- 
side knowledge but I could 
see that expectations were 
going way beyond anything 
the market indicated. The re- 
sult in such a situation was 
obvious. No matter what the 
news would be the market 
would decline when it (the 


news) became public. 
Bs 1K ae 


Over the week end you got 
the news. Monday prices 
opened down and closed off 
almost three points. The rea- 
son wasn’t that the news was 
disappointing so much as it 








and J. Morgan Denison, associated 
with Stokes Packard & Smith to | 


railroad operating statements for' the board of directors. 


Pacific Coast 
Securities 


Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 


Schwabacher & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 
14 Wall Street New York 5, N.Y. 
COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 


Private Wires to Principal Offices 


The stops you have in the 
three stocks now on our list 
should take care of you in 
case a break reaches danger- 
ous proportions. Stocks are 
Baldwin at 34, stop 33; Flint- 
kote at 3514, stop 35, 
and Waukesha Motors 32%, 
stop 29. 


% % * 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 
[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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Does Russia Expect Capitalism to 
Finance Communism? 


(Continued from page 962) 


nancial needs from us at $6 bil- 
lions. 


Preparations Minimize USSR’s 
Loan Need 


It seems likely, however, that 
the Kremlin has decided that it 
now can get along with a consid- 
erably smaller sum of*dollars or 
at any rate that the matter is not 
so_pressing as it was a few. months 
ago. Moreover, the attitude of 
members of the Congress toward 
a large loan to Russia has not 
been too favorable. Two economic 
factors have tended to alter the 
dollar-loan picture from the view- 
point of the Kremlin. One is the 
heavy reparations-in-kind ex- 
acted from Germany and other 
areas occupied by the Soviet 
Union’s armed forces since V-E 
Day and V-J Day. The other is 
the fact that Russia now occupies 
a dominant position in the eco- 
nomic life of such industrial coun- 
tries as Poland, Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and Manchuria. 
The capacity of such countries to 
produce consumers goods wanted 
in Russia can be readily tapped, 
and so ease Russia’s immediate 
problems. To: the extent that 
Russia’s needs can be satisfied 
through these two channels, the 
need for Washington money is 
diminished, although not elimin- 
ated. Were it not for the neces- 
sity of paying back a loan, it is 
hard to envisage a limit to the 
amount of dollar help the USSR 
could use right now. 


Russia’s Ability to Repay 


Among the various foreign can- 
didates for Washington loans 
probably none has a better capa- 
city to repay a reasonable credit 
than the USSR—if gold is ac- 
ceptable repayment. No one out- 
side the Kremlin knows just how 
much gold bullion the USSR now 
possesses and just what Russia’s 
gold-mining capacity is. 


tion t110m Moscow. Given a cer- 
tain amount of modern American 
mining equipment, Russia’s gold 
production can be stepped up. 
During the war, it is said, im- 
portant new goldfields have been 
uncovered in Siberia. Capitalist 
America’s incredible willingness 
to keep on buying foreign gold has 
been a great boon to the Soviet 
Union - throughout its life, and 
promises to continue to be a prop 
to the Soviet economy indefi- 
nitely. The USSR wants to do 
nothing to disturb this state of 
affairs. Some students of Russian 
affairs believe that the reason for 
the Kremlin’s extreme _ secrecy 
about the USSR’s gold resources 
stems from a fear that the dis- 
closure of their dimensions might 
result in a change in America’s 
gold buying policy. If so; the 
Kremlin overestimates the intel- 
ligence of Western capitalism in 
this regard. 


USSR Small World Trade Factor 


While it is most likely that the 
USSR could repay a large dollar 
loan in gold, given a long period 
to do so, its ability to service a 
loan of the magnitude discussed 
by Premier Stalin in the form of 
useful. merchandisé is a horse of 
another color. Both. our interest 
in Rushian commodities and the 
USSR’s ability to supply such 
commodities is limited. In the 
three prewar years 1936-38 our 
direct imports from the USSR av- 
eraged only $24,000,000, comprised 
of such commodities as furs and 
animal products, a small amount 
of manganese and other metal 





But | 


products and miscellaneous items. 
A stockpiling program would in- 
crease minerals imports from 
Russia only temporarily. 

Were Russia to obtain from 
Washington a loan of, say, $4 bil- 
tions, with repayment terms iden- 
tical with those contained in the 
Anglo-American financial agree- 





Washington rumor has it that both | ment of last December, the USSR 
are appreciable. The USSR’s gold | would have to find during each of 


stock, initially accumulated as a 
war chest but untouched during 


| the 50 repayment years more than 


127,000,000, or a total of $6% bil- 
the war, thanks to Lend-Lease, is | inl — 


To find this sum by the 


thought to be close to $3 billions | export of Russian commodities 
today, while mine production of | other than gold would appear to 


the country is “guesstimated” at 
between $200,000,000 and $300,- 
000,000 of the yellow metal an- 
nually. Since Russia’s economic 
life is centrally planned 2nd dic- 


tated, the production of gold is to 


some extent a matter for regula- tributed to the uncertainties of a 
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(constitute a very large burden on 
| the Soviet balance of interna- 
| tional payments, even on the mul- 
| tilateral trade system. 


| atussia’s coldness to the Bretton 
Woods Fund and Bank is often at- 





large Washington loan at the mo- 
ment. But it should be noted that 
in Russia foreign trade, a State 
monopoly, has not the internal or 
external importance occupied by 
foreign trade in many other coun- 
tries. Many quite small countries 
play a much larger role in inter- 
national trade than the USSR 
does. Illustrative of this is the 
accompanying chart, based on 
1937 statistics. The chart shows 
that not only is the USSR a small 
factor in world trade, but that the 
USSR exports only an insignif- 
icant portion of its national prod- 
uct. 


United Kingdom Lean Difficulties 
Affect USSR’s Chances 


In the report released on Feb. 
7 by the House postwar commit- 
tee—the Colmer Committee—ap- 
pears the statement that discus- 
sions are now going on between 
Moscow and Washington on the 
basis of a $1 billion loan. Cer- 
tainly all signs point to the un- 
likelihood of Moscow getting the 
$6 billions Mr. Stalin desired. In 
fact, Stalin’s Feb. 9 address to his 
constituents is being interpreted 
as reflecting his resignation to the 
impossibility of getting a large 
loan in Washington. 

The fact is that even the $4.4 
billion loan to England faces seri- 
ous difficulties in Congress, and 
it will take all the Administra- 
tion’s best propaganda efforts to 
sell the. project to a reluctant 
American public. Under these 


circumstances, a $6-billion loan to 


the Russians at the moment has 
no chance of Congressional ap- 
proval, If any loan is made to the 
Soviet Union at this time it will 
have to be by the Export-Import 
Bank and within that institution’s 
capacity. There have been so 
many calls on that Bank’s $3.5 
billion resources that there has 
been talk of asking Congress for 
enlarged authority. A $1 billion 
loan to the USSR would be within 
the realm of possibility, but it is 
said. that Moscow is not too en- 
thusiastic about the terms and 
restrictions which the Export- 
Import Bank wraps around its 
loans. Theoretically, the Export- 
Import Bank could make Russia 
a loan with the low interest-rate 
and escape clauses contained in 
the loan agreement with Britain 
but officials of the Bank deny that 
they would do so. The Adminis- 
tration firmly insists that the 
British loan is not a precedent for 
other countries, but is unique. 


While there would be nothing 
to stop the USSR from asking for 
terms comparable to those offered 


the British, this Government is 





unlikely to accede. While Russia’s 





meanness or high spirits, or what- 
ever it was, was entirely worked 
out. As he came back to the party 
I said: “A little mean this morn- 
ning?” “No,” drawled the wrang- 
ier slowly, “he ain’t mean. He 
knows what’s right. He’s good 
lil’ hoss. He just don’t allus recol- 
leck well,” 


That is ‘the trouble with many 
of us—we don’t recollect. well. 
When the sharp spurs of adverse 
circumstances are first applied to 
our tender flanks we kick up. In 
the end, however, we get the 
meanness and foolishness run out 
of us, we calm down and we go 
back to work. 


If we get unlimited oats and no 
correctional workout, we get more 
and more fractious and unman- 
ageable until we are either use- 
less or are due for a really severe 
ordeal of retraining and readjust- 
ment. 

Why are we that way? Prob- 
ably because human nature is al- 
most infinitely and rather quickly 
adaptable to circumstances and 





losses through the war have been 
large, it is a fact that the British 
although unprepared attacked the 
Nazi menace in 1939, whereas the 
Russians did not come into the 
ype until they were attacked in 
941. 


The State Department will do 
nothing to push a loan to Russia 
while the British loan is before 
Congress. The reason given is 
that there is “no legislative back- 
ground” yet for a special loan to 
Russia. 


Overall.Loan Policy Being Shaped 


Last week eight Republican 
Senators, led by Senator Styles 
Bridges of New Hampshire, in- 
troduced S) Res. 231, calling upon 
the Administration to supply a 
complete picture of foreign bor- 
rowings here, actual and prospec- 
tive. This resolution is obviously 
being taken by the Administra- 
‘ion as a clear sign that Congress 
is now in an “I’m from Missouri” 


nood insofar as concerns Con- 
zressional loans to _ individual 
‘foreign countries. Washington 


1ews reports from sources which 
asually reflect the Administra- 
‘ion’s viewpoint on international 
inancial policy disclose that the 
Administration is now formulat- 
ing, apparently for the first time, 
in overall foreign loan program; 
1’ program, moreover, calling for 
the Export-Import Bank to han- 
lle all foreign loan requests other 
than the Anglo-American loan 
igreement of December. During 
‘ecent months the growing “show 
ne” attitude of Congress has had 
in effect. At the time of the 
Bretton Woods hearings of last 
year Administration witnesses 
seemed not to be fazed by the 
osrospect of large loans to Russia 
aynd other foreign countries. Now 
it appears that all foreign lend- 
ing is to be concentrated in the 
Export-Import Bank. While ex- 
2zansion of its $3.5 billion lending 
20wer is to be requested this year, 
Songress is likely to approve a 
much smaller expansion than the 
Administration heretofore has 
had in mind. 


Those Czarist Debts 


‘The fact that Russian Imperial 
Government bonds can still find 
buyers indicates a mistaken ap- 
oraisal of the Kremlin’s attitude. 
Moscow has consistently refused 
to recognize the Czarist bonds. In 
the past, when the question was 
raised Moscow over balanced it 
with a large bill for indemnity for 
damage suffered as a result of 
Allied intervention after the Rev- 
olution. “Even -if the Soviet Union 
sueceeds in getting a loan in 


| Washington, itis unlikely that 
speculators in Czarist bonds wilt 





‘be bailed out. 





One-Way Streets or the 
Rising Market Fallacy 


(Continued from page 959) 


because we all have a tendency to 
regard present conditions as likely 
to extend indefinitely into the 
future. 


Beyond this there is an unhappy 
faculty, possessed by all of us ex- 
cept those in whom it has been 
eliminated by rigorous training, of 
finding what we are looking for, 
A lawyer who finds one case 
which supports his contention al< 
ways has a temptation not to look 
for two or three which don’t. A 
chemist who gets the result he 
wants at the first experiment 
knows he should try it again sev~ 
eral times to be sure he isn’t being 
misled by a lucky coincidence. 


But the average human being 
isn’t trained this way. The ten- 
dency to find what you are look- 
ing for is especially dangerous in 
economic, business or social mat- 
ters where experimental proof is 
impossible. In these things, gen- 
erally suitably disguised, there is 
a marked inclination to determine 
the answer first and then find a 
theory, principle or method which 
will produce the desired solution, 


This, [ believe, is what is known 
to psychologists as “rationalizing.” 
It is, perhay.s the most dangerous 
single tendeucy in the world to- 
day. It is the enemy of clear 
and honest thought. It leads te 
the adoption of expedients dis- 
guised as principles and it coun- 
sels the abandonment of these so- 
ealled “principles” when they do 
not quite fit the purposes of their 
proponents, 


We may call the tendency to 
find a method which does what 
you want it to do now, but which 
will be dropped when it does not 
—A ONE-WAY STREET. You 
will travel on it so long: as it goes 
Fone way: your way. Then you 
stop. It doesn’t exist for you any 
more. 

Those of you here who have 
just received your certificates may 
justifiably feel that you have 
gained most of the technical equip- 
ment you will need for the prac~ 
tice of your profession. All you 
need to do now is to develop judg-~ 
ment and’ mental balance: It is 
assumed that you possess integrity 
of character, as that is a pre- 
requisite for granting the degree, 


One of the best tests for the de- 
velopment of your mental balance 
and judgment is to check yourself 
frequently to see whether you are 
finding what you are looking for 
too often or whether you are de- 
ciding what answer you want first 
and then trying to prove it; ina 
word, whether you are losing 
your tendency to go up one-way 
streets. 


Probably the most obvious one- 
way street of this sort is the so- 
called “ability to pay” principle 
when it is applied to wages. It 
was seldom mentioned in depres- 
sion times. Wage-earners surely 
didn’t want it. Employers didn’t 
want it, either. Wages were not 
cut to the point just short of 
making losses, as they would have 
been under the “ability to pay” 
principle. This was impossible. 
The employer, instead, took as 
much loss as he could stand and 
still remain in: business. This re- 
sulted in a cut much less severe 
than any measured on an “ability 
to pay” basis would have been. 

Now, however, it seems to some 
to be a way to get the answer 
they want: higher wages. Higher 
wages may, in many cases, be jus< 
tified but not for this strictly one- 
way, irreversible reason. 

Public utility commissions, when 
construction costs were declining, 
came out strongly for reproduc- 
tive cost.as a rate base. Now, 
| wher -costs: are ‘rising, the public 
utility commissions find that orig- 
inal, or as some_call it, aboriginal 





cost, is the correct rate base. Here, 
again, it is quite possible rateg 
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reason. 


Securities Markets As One-Way 
Street 


The securities market has, since 
1938, certainly been going along 
a one-way street which leads up. 
To a certain extent, it has been 
following the same street since 
the early thirties, if we consider 
the decline in 1938 as merely a 
temporary recession in a generally 
rising market. There are many 
reasons for this, principally, I 
think, the low interest, easy- 
money policy of the Government. 
The fact that new issues of securi- 
ties have, on the whole, been 
smaller than usual for the last 
10 or 12 years is also a factor. 
War profits, while they may have 
had some influence, have prob- 
ably been responsible for less of 
the rise than the other two factors. 

Government agencies have rec- 
ognized the situation and have 
used such means as were in their 
power to correct it. The recent 
requirement for 100% margins by 
the Federal Reserve Board is an 
example. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has consist- 
ently strengthened and extended 
its trading rules, which, while they 
may have encouraged thin mar- 
kets, have certainly eliminated 
many of the improper practices of 
the past by which unscrupulous 
brokers, security dealers and com- 
pany officials sometimes traded 
against customers or stockholders. 
However, there is a certain resem- 
blance in all these efforts to the 
famous old Mrs. Partington, who 
tried to sweep the sea out of her 
cottage with a broom. As long as 
the fundamental pressures are up- 
ward, there is little that control 
and regulation can do so long as 
there is any semblance of a mar- 
ket in which willing buyers and 
sellers can trade. 


Investors Have Protection 


If an investor or speculator loses, 
in the present market, he has only 
himself to blame. He certainly 
has all the information and pro- 
tection which can be given him. 
The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission requires corporations with 
listed securities to give informa- 
tion full enough to place the 
stockholder in substantially as 
good a position as a company of- 
ficer in judging the ,prospects of 
his company. He is protected by 
the trading rules of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission against 
trading practices, and he is fur- 
ther protected by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in its control of the 
use of funds for speculation. | 

If there is a crash now, or in 
the near future, I do not believe 
it can be attributed to anything 
but the bad judgment of specu- 
lators and investors. Unless a se- 
curity holder must sell his se- 
curities to provide funds for living 
expenses, he will not be forced, 
as were many who traded on mar- 
gin in the late twenties, to sac- 
rifice his securities. He will be 
able to hold them, as they will 
either have been purchased out- 
right in the majority of cases, or 
on a small margin. 

In spite of all this, we begin to 
hear the story that there are not 
going to be any more declining 
markets: that the market may 
not rise indefinitely but will get 
up on a plateau and stay there. 
Plateaus, by the way, are very 
popular in some circles now. The 
words are different and they are 
sung by different people, but the 
tune is suspiciously like that sung 
by the priests and prophets of the 
“new era” in 1929. Here is a one- 
way street. Let us hope there 
icn’t a precipice at the end of it. 


Government Corporations 


Another traveler up a one-way 
street is a Government corpora- 
tion engaged in something anal- 
ogous to business, rendering ser- 


vice of some sort or buying or 
selling some material or product. 
Such a corporation, even if highly 
unprofitable, cannot fail. Any loss 


poration liquidates. 
the public debt by which the ¢or- 
poration is financed is just as 
good as though the corporation 
were a financial success. The -se- 
curities back of it are guaranteed. 
The corporation cannot lose. Its 
credit is good as long as it exists 
in spite of its losses. 

You may begin to suspect that 
the sole purpose of this talk ‘is 
to attack various Government ac- 
tivities or the way they are car- 
ried out. Nothing is further from 
my purpose. I have merely been 
trying to establish certain char- 
acteristics of activities that are, 
so to speak, sheltered from finan- 
cial responsibility, or are, or think 
they are, immune from other re- 
sults of financial changes or in- 
stability. 

If some of the less desirable 
characteristics of these activities 
are not found in private business, 
if a little more critical self-ex- 
amination is found among busi- 
nessmen than among Government 
officials, if they have a sounder 
appreciation of financial exigen- 
cies and contingencies, it is not 
because of any superior wisdom or 
virtue that resides in private en- 
terprise or in businessmen. It is 
merely that the businessman who 
survives learns from the bitterest 
experience— 

“The toad beneath the harrow 

knows 

Exactly where each tooth-point 

goes.” . 
(Pagett, M.P.—Rudyard Kipling) 

He is not allowed to go up one- 
way streets. All his. streets run 
both ways. Courts, Government 
regulatory agencies, his comveti- 
tors, The Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, in short, everything and 
everyone he comes in contact with 
operates under rules which, for 
him, apply whether they are fa- 
vorable to him or against him. 

If his receipts and capital are 
less than his expenses he goes out 
of business. . Good ,intentions, 
benevolent ideas or political con- 
nections will not save him. The 
securities representing the value 
of the business are worthless, void, 
and extinguished. The business- 
man is self-liquidating and no 
financial ghost remains as a me- 
mento of failure or as a part of 
an astronomical public debt. The 
slate is cleaned and so is the busi- 
nessman. 

The businessman knows — no 
one need tell him—that he works 
in a_ profit-and-loss economy. 
War times, when Government 
contractors were practically out 
of private business, there was 
little danger of loss and profit 
was limited by devices such as 
excess profits taxes, renegotia- 
tions and repricing. In peace- 
time no such guarantee exists. The 
businessman pays for his mistakes 
and profits, partially at least, from 
his good judgment, skill or good 
fortune. 


Nothing Sacred About Free 
Enterprise 

There is nothing specially sacred 
about free enterprise. It has two 
principal virtues. It works. It is 
self-correcting. Ups and downs 
are inevitable. The smaller these 
are and the more frequent, the 
better. If we had boom six months 
a year and depression six months, 
it would be quite tolerable and 
easily provided for. The farmer, 
in effect, has a boom in the sum- 
mer and autumn and a depression + 
in the winter, but he is ready for 
it. It is long, irregular periods 
of boom or depression which are 
hard to bear. 

But even these are better than 
the results of a disguised depres- 
sion expressed in an increase of 
the public debt. 
of the public debt can be can- 
celed or repudiated without the 
destruction of Government credit 
in general. Destruction of one 
man’s or one corporation’s private 
credit is a calamity to that man 
or corporation. But it is not se- 
rious to the economy as a whole. 
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should be lowered, but not for this! will be made up before the cor- 
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ful but at least it is final. It is 


Fhe -part of «also partial- It does not destroy 


anything beyond itself. In a way, 
it is the elimination from the 
economic body of a waste product. 

If we walk through an old, de- 
serted ghost town and wander 
about among the half-rooted gal- 
lows-frames, peer into the ruined 
tunnels and stumble on the rust- 
ing gears and windlasses ofa 
played-out mining district, we see 
the results of the profit-and-loss 
system. What was there has 
either been exhausted by mining 
operations or lost. It is gone. No 
one suffers from it now. The 
pangs are over. The ‘old miners 
took their chances, won or lost 
and called it a day. It didn’t add 
to a public debt whose every part 
must be paid if the Government 
credit is to be maintained. 

But we have other ghost towns 
created in the war by the Gov- 
ernment. They have served their 
purpose. They are finished and 
useless now. The plants were built 
to produce materials we don’t 
need now or to produce more than 
we can ever use in peace time. 
We will only need the material if 
another war, just like this one, 
breaks out. But no war is just 
like the last one. 

If the ghost town were the only 
ghost left by war expansion we 
would have little to worry about. 
If a few private investors were 
ruined we would not be too con- 
cerned. The fate of all capital is 
ultimately to be lost as it is the 
fate of all mortals to die. 


But the ghost of the ghost town 
created by the war is active and 
malevolent. It will haunt us cer- 
tainly all of our lives and perhaps 
all of our children’s lives. The 
money lost is part of the public 
debt. We all pay tribute to the 
ghost. We place our offerings on 
the altar of this spirit. The priests 
accept them. They perform a few 
dull ceremonies, mumble certain 
meaningless incantations and re- 
distribute part of the offering, re- 
taining, of course, a little for the 
support of the great $300,000,000, - 
000 Ju-Ju or Mumbo-Jumbo. 


Government Borrowing Is Future 
Taxation 


We pay this tribute because the 
money borrowed by the Govern- 
ment returns no income. The only 
income the Government has is the 
power to levy and collect taxes. 
Government borrowing is merely 
the anticipation of taxes, as that 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 








CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held 





today a dividend of three per cent. (seventy- 
five cents per share) on the Ordinary Capital 
Stock in respect of, and out of earnings for, 
the year 1945, was declared payable in Canadian 
funds on March 30, 1946, to Shareholders of 


| record at 3 p.m. on February 25, 1946 


Montreal, 


No single part |. 


By order of the Board. 
FREDERICK BRAMLEY, Secretary. 
February 11, 1946. 








KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y¥. 
Be February 15, 1946. 
A cash distribution of twenty-five cents (25c) 
a share and a _ special cash distribution of 
twenty-five cents (25c) a share have n 
declared by Kennecott Copper Corporation, pay- 
able on March 30, 1946 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on March 1, 


1946. 
A. S. CHEROUNY, Secretary. 











Magma Copper Company 
Dividend No. 94 


On February 15, 1946, a dividend of Twelve 
and One-half Cents (12%4c) per share was de- 
clared on the capital stock of Magma Copper 
Company, payable March 15, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business Feb- 
ruary 26, 1946. 

H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 











Newmont Mining 


Corporation 
Dividend No. 70 


On February 19, 1946, a dividend of 3714 


cents per share was declared on the capital 
stock of Newmont Mining Corporation, pay- 
able March 15, 1946, to stockholders of reéc- 





It is in some ways a wholesome 





purge, All this is hard and pain- 


ord at the close of business March 1, ‘946. 
H. ©. DODGE, Trevsurer. 





is the only means through which 
payment can be’ made. 

It makes little difference whether 
the tax is in the form of income 
tax, excise tax, import duties, -in- 
heritance tax, capital levy or some 
form of mild or severe inflation. 


other, the debt will be paid by 
taxing the citizens. 

There is no way to make this 
pleasant. There is just one way to 
make it tolerable: by the greatest 
possible expansion of production 
below the level of. maximum con- 
sumption. That is, increased pro- 
ductivity may restore what is 
taken away by a rising price level. 
This means if production is high 
enough we can keep the present 
living standard. But we cannot 
keep it by insisting on walking 
up one-way streets. We cannot do 
it by financial sleight of hand. We 
cannot do it by Government aid, 
we can do it only by freeing the 
productive energy of the country. 
We can do it only by working to- 
gether. We can do it only by tak- 
ing the bad with the good, loss 
with profit and recession with 
prosperty. 

The choice is between a fancied 
security, which demands the pres- 
ent renunciation of more and more 
of our actual freedom and liberty 
in return for unenforceable prom- 
ises of future benefits or a genu- 
ine freedom and a real opportun- 
ity which must involve some 
bearable uncertainty, that uncer- 
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(50c) per share on the Com- 
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mon Stock of this Corpo- 
ration was declared payable 
March 15, 1946, to stock- 
-holders of record February 


28, 1946. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
February 15, 1946 
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American Woolen 
Company 


INCORPORATED 





225 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 3,N.Y. 





A’ a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Woolen 
Company held today, a dividend on 
the Preferred Stock of $2.00 a share 
on account of arrears was declared, 
vayable March 20, 1946 to stock- 
wolders of record March 5, 1946. 
Transfer books will close March 5, 
1946 and reopen March 27, 1946. 
Checks will be mailed by Guaranty 
Trust Co. of N. Y., dividend dis- 

bursing agent. 
F, S. CONNETT, 


February 20, 1946, Treasurer, 
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Fundamental Investors, Inc. 


The Directors of Fundamental In- 
vestors, Inc., have declared quar- 
terly dividend No. 49 of $.22 per 
share payable on the Corporation’s 
capital stock March 15, 1946 to 
holders of record at the close of 
business on March 1, 1946. 


HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 


Incorporated 


National Distributors 





48 Wall Street, New York 5. N. Y. 








Sooner or later, one way or an-| 


‘tainty which seems to be inherent 
in all things human, ‘ex¢tept when 
/men are resolutely and blindly 
marching up one-way streets on 
| their way to a dead-end or a prec- 
_ipice. 


First New Jersey Corp. 
Opening Offices 


First New Jersey Corp. has been 
formed with offices at 55 Liberty 
Street, New York City. Officers 
are Clarence K. Pistell, President; 
Charles D. Klinck, Secretary, and 
Stanley M. Tracy, Treasurer. Mr. 
Pistell in the past was President 
of Pistell, Wright & Co. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 


- 


A regular quarterly dividend of forty 
cents ($0.40) per share upon the issued 
and outstanding Common Stock, without 
par value of this company, has been de- 
clared, payable April 8, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
March 14, 1946. Transfer books will not 
be closed. Cheeks will be mailed. 
y. BR. HAWKINSON, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

February 13, 1946. 











Attention of holders of Ailis-Chalmers 
Preferred Stock is again directed to pre- 
viously published notices of the Call For 
Redemption on March 4 of all of its 4 

Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock. 
At any time prior to close of business 
March 4, Preferred shares may be con- 
verted into Common Stock at the rate of 
two and one-half shares of Common for 
each share of Preferred thus converted. 
Because of current market prices of Com- 
mon Stock, Preferred holders who do not 
convert or sell before close of business 
March 4 might incur a substantial loss. 




















AMERICAN CYANAMID 
COMPANY 


PREFERENCE DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company on FPebru- 
ary 19, 1946, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1% ($.125) per share 
on the outstanding shares of. the 
5° Cumulative Preference Stock of 
the Company, payable April 1, 1946 
to the holders of such stock of rec- 
ord at the close of business March 
4, 1946 

















COMMON DIVIDEND 


| 

The Board of Directors of Ameri- | 
can Cyanamid Company on Febru- | 
ary 19, 1946, declared a quarterly 
dividend of twenty-five cents (25¢) | 
per share on the outstanding shares | 
of the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable April 1, 1946 to the 
holders of such stock of record at | 
the close of business March 4, 1946. | 


W. P. STURTEVANT, 
Secr etary 
} 





























PLYMOUTH DE SOTO 


CHRYSLER 


DODGE 








YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
March 14, 1946, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
February 25, 1946, 


Ses B, E. HUTCHINSON 
~~ Chairman, Finance Committee 




















Atlas Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 


NotIck Is HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation, payable March 





February 28, 1946, 





20, 1946, to holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 


Watrer A, Pererson, Treasurer 
iebruary 18, 1946, 
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NEW FILINGS 


List of issues whose registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
im normal course become effective, un- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC. 











SATURDAY, FEB. 23 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. on Feb. 4 
filed a registration statement for 119,400 
shares of common stock, par $5 and 10,000 
common stock purchase warrants. The 
shares registered include 70,000 shares 
being sold by the company, 33,400 being 
sold by certain stockholders and 10,000 
issuable on exercise . Seng sueam 

Details—See issue of Feb. 7. 

Offering—The offering includes 109,400 
shares of common on which the price to 
the public will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Reynolds & Co. heads the 


group. 


STANDARD MILLING CO. on Feb. 4 
filed a registration statement for $2,500,000 
15-year sinking fund debentures, due Feb. 
1, 1961, and 357,500 shares of common, par 
$1. The interest rate will be filed by 
amendment. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 7. 

Offering—The offering prices to the 
public of the debentures and common 
shares will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Stone & Webster Securi- 
ties Corporation is named principal under- 
writer. 


UNION WIRE ROPE CORP. on Feb. 4 
filed a registration statement for 42,000 
shares capital stock, without par value. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 7. 

Offering—The company will offer the 
42,000 shares for a period of two weeks 
after the effective date of their registra- 
tion for sale to stockholders at the price 
of $15.50 per share. The shares not pur- 
chased by the stockholders will be offered 
for sale to the public by the underwriter 
at the same price of $15.50 per share. 


Underwriters—P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., 
New York. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS 
CORP. on Feb. 4 filed a registration state- 
ment for 379,894 shares of common stock 
{no par). 

Detiils—See issue of Feb. 7. 

Ofiering—-The stock is being offered by 
the company for subscription to the hold- 
ers of its common stock, pro rata, at the 
rate of one-sixth of one share for each 
share held at a price to be filed by amend- 
ment. Unsubscribed shares will be offered 
to the public by underwriters at a price 
to be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—The group is headed by 
Glore, Forgan & Co. and Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc. 


CITY OF MONTREAL, CANADA on Feb. 
4 registered $85,980,000 1%% to 3%4% 
debentures, dated Feb. 1, 1946, to mature 
serially in various amounts on Nov. 1 of 
each year 1947 through 1975. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 7. 

Offering——-The offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—The principal underwrit- 
ers are Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., 
Smith, Barney & Co., First Boston Corpo- 
ration, Dominion Securities Corporation, 
Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc., A. E. Ames & 
Co., Inc. and McLeod, Young, Weir, Inc. 


MONDAY, FEB. 25 


ALLIED STORES CORP. on Feb. 6 filed 
a registration statement for 257,840 shares 
of common stock, without par value. 

issue of Feb. 14. 

Offering—The 257,840 shares of common 
are being offered by the company for 
subscription to the holders of its common 
stock at the rate of one share for each 
seven shares held at a price to be filed 
by amendment. The unsubscribed shares 
will be sold to underwriters who will offer 
them to the public at a price to be filed 
by amendment. 

Underwriters —-Lehman Brothers, 
York, heads the underwriting group. 


TUESDAY, FEB. 26 


RAILWAY & LIGHT SECURITIES CO. 
on Feb. 7 filed a registration statement for 
20,392 shares of 4% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, par $100. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 14. 

Offering—The company is issuing to 
the holders of its common stock rights to 
20,392 shares of convertible preferred 
stock on the basis of one share for each 
8 shares of contmon held at a prt to be 
filed by amendment. . PAR 

Underwriters—To be filed by amend- 
ment. 


OKLAHOMA GAS & ELECTRIC CO. on 
Feb. 7 filed a registration statement for 
675,000 shares of 4% cumulative preferred 
stock, par $20. 

Details—-See issue of Feb. 14. 

Offering—The company intends to call 
for redemption its outstanding 146,478 
shares: of 7% cumulative preferred stock, 


New 


par $100. The old preferred is redeemable | 


at $125 per share plus dividends. The 
company is granting to such holders the 
right to receive the redemption price of 
their shares of old preferred by 


livery of six shares of 4‘ new preferred 


for each share of old preferred. As the} 
amount of new preferred will be limited / 
to 675,009 shares, the right is limited to 


| holders of old preferred who first deposit 


|an aggregate of 112,500 shares (76.8%) 
| of the old preferred.’ The holders of the 
remaining 33,978 shares (23.2%) of old 


| preferred will be required to take the re- 
| Gemption price of their shares in cash. 
The redemption price of the 33,978 shares 
| of old preferred is $4,247,250, exclusive of 
|aecrued dividends, and the company has 
made a commitment for a bank loan of 
| $4,200,000. The plans of the company 
| contemplate that such cash be eventually 
| provided through the sale at competitive 
bidding of 140,000 additional shares of 
its common stock at the same time as the 
company’s parent, Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., makes its contemplated sale, at 
competitive bidding, of all of the common 
stock of Oklahoma owned by it. 
Dealer-Manager—The company will make 
an agreement with a dealer-manager to 
form and manage a group of security 
dealers to obtain acceptances of the op- 
tional right. 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 27 


CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE CO. 
on Feb. 8 filed a registration statement for 
230,000 shares of common stock, par $10. 
Of the total 116,887 are being sold by the 
company to the underwriters, and 113,113 
shares are being sold by certain stock- 
holders. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 14. 
Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Union Securities Corpora- 
tion heads the underwriting group. 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY on Feb. 8 
filed a registration statement for 300,000 
shares of 4.20% preferred stock, par $100, 
cumulative from April 1, 1946. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 14. 

Offering—The company proposes to issue 
not more than 300,000 shares of new pre- 
ferred, par $100, at dividend rate of 4.20%, 
which will be offered in exchange to the 
holders of its outstanding 355.876 shares 
of preferred, consisting of 159,575 shares 
$7 dividend stock, 170,456 shares $6 and 
25,845 shares $5 preferred, all without 
par value, on the basis of one share of 
new preferred and $10 in cash for each 
share of $7 preferred, and one share of 
new preferred for each share of $6 and 
$5 preferred exchanged, plus cash divi- 
dend adjustments. Any shares not ex- 
changed will be redeemed at the redemp- 
tion prices of $115 for the $7 and $105 
for the $6 and $5 preferred. If more than 
300,000 shares of old preferred are de- 
posited for exchange, the company will 
allot shares up to 25 shares in full and 
pro rate shares deposited by a_ single 
holder in excess of 25 shares. The com- 
pany also plans to sell-to banks $7,600,000 
notes and use the proceeds to reimburse 
its treasury for prepayment on Dec. 31, 
1945, of $2,250,000 2%% notes and to 
provide a portion of the funds required in 
connection with the proposed exchange 
and redemption of its old preferred stock. 

Dealer-Manager—-The company has re- 
tained Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane as dealer-manager to manage a 
group of securities dealers to obtain ac- 
ceptances of the exchange offer. 





CHERRY-BURRELL CORP. on Feb. 8 
filed a registration statement for 40,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock, par 
$100. The dividend rate will be filed by 
amendment. 

Details—-See issue of Feb. 14. 

Offering—The company is offering 13,- 
549 of the 40,000 shares of preferred to 
the holders of its 13,549 shares of 5% 
dividend series preferred in an oppor- 
tunity to exchange their shares for new 
preferred on a share for share basis plus 
a cash adjustment. The exchange offer 
is a step in a plan of recapitalization of 
the company, in pursuance of which. 26,451 
shares of the preferred, together with the 
Shares not issued in exchange for old 
preferred, are to be sold to underwriters 
who will offer them to the public at a 
price to be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters— The f[linois Company, 
Chicago, heads the underwriting group. 


DALLAS YELLOW KNIFE GOLD MINES, 
LTD., on Feb. 8 filed a registration state- 
ment for 300,000 shares of capital stock, 
par $1. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 14. 

Business—Mining. 

Offering—The 300,000 shares are of- 
fered at a price of 50 cents per share. 
These share are offered as a speculation. 

Underwriter—Mark Daniels, 1840 Mor- 
ris Building, Philadelphia, Pa., and 371 
Bay Street, is named underwriter, with 
commision of 30% and 5% additional 
allowance to cover advertising and travel- 
ing expenses. 


CHAIN STORE INVESTMENT CORP. 
on Feb. 8 filed a registration statement for 
15,000 shares of 442% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, par $50 and 
100,000 shares of common, par 10 cents. 

Details—-See issue of Feb. 14. 

Offering—The 15,000 shares of 412% 





the des; 


cumulative convertible preferred will be 
offered to the public by underwriters at 
a price to be filed by amendment. The 
100,000 shares of common stock are in- 
itially being offered by the corporation 
for subscription by its present common 
stockholders at a price to be filed by 
amendment. ‘The unsubscribed balance of 
common will be offered to the public by 
underwriters at a price to be filed by 
amendment. The common stock will he 
offered to present common stockholders at 
a price of 50 cents per share under the 


public offering price. 
UWnderwriters—-As to the preferred, 
Childs, Jeffries & Thorndike, Inc. and 








H. C. Wainwright & Co., and as to the 
common, First Colony Corp. 


SCRANTON-SPRING BROOK WATER 
CO. on Feb. 8 filed a registration state- 
ment for $23,500,000 first mortgage bonds, 
due March 15, 1976, and 100,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock, par $100. The 
interest and dividend rates will be filed 
by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 14. 

Offering—The bonds and preferred stock 
will be sold at competitive bidding and 
the offering price filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—-The names of the under- 
writers will be filed by amendment. 


MERCK & CO., INC., on Feb. 8 filed a 
registration statement for 120,000 shares 
of cumulative preferred, without par value, 
and 118,000 shares of common, par $1. 
Of the common, 18,000 shares are being 
sold by certain stockholders. The dividend 
rate will be filed by amendment. 
Details—-See issue of Feb. 14. 
Offering—Holders of the company’s out- 
standing 442% and 5%% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock are offered the opportunity of 
exchanging on or before March 11, 1946, 
such stock for the new preferred stock. 
The underwriters will purchase the new 
preferred stock not issued under the ex- 
change offer and sell them to the public 
at a price to be filed by amendment. The 
offering price of the common stock will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
and Lehman Brothers head the under- 
writing group. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 2 


JAEGER MACHINE CO. on Feb. 11 filed 
a registration statement for 33,153 shares 
of common stock, without par value. 

Detailis—See issue of Feb. 14. 

Offering—The company is offering the 
new stock to its common stockholders of 
record Feb. 21, 1946, at the rate of one 
new share for each five shares held. 

Underwriters—-The underwriting group 


is headed by McDonald & Co., and the 
Ohio Company. 

GRAYSON-ROBINSON STORES, INC. 
(formerly Grayson Shops Ime- -of. Cal.) 


on Feb. 11 filed a registration statement 
for 50,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, without par value, and 
50,006 shares of common, $1 par. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 14. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
ve filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Emanuel & Co. is named 
underwriter. 


MONDAY, MARCH 4 


BENDIX HELICOPTER, INC., filed a 
registration statement for 507,400 shares 
of common stock, par 50 cents. The shares 
are being sold for the account of the 
estate of Vincent Bendix, deceased. 

Address—50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 

N. Y. 
Business — Incorporated principally for 
the purpose of developing and ultimately 
manufacturing helicopter parts and as- 
sembling complete Nelicopters for com- 
mercial and private use. 

Offering—The shares will be sold in the 
over-the-counter market. 

Preceeds——-Of the shares registered, 505,- 
800 are being offered for sale to the pub- 
lic on behalf of the selling stockholders, 
Walter J. Buettner and E. QO. Bendix, 
executors of the estate of Vincent Bendix, 
deceased. The remaining 1,600 shares wil} 
be transferred in satisfaction of a claim 
against the estate. The late Vincent Ben- 
dix, who died on March 27, 1945, initiated 
the organization and founding of the 
corporation which was incorporated under 
the laws of Delaware on July 29, 1943, 
under the name of Helicopters, Inc. On 
June 5, 1944, the name was changed to 
Bendix Helicopter, Inc. The corporation 
is in no way affiliated or connected with 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Underwriters—-Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., 
Inc. is named principal underwriter. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6154. Form 
S-12. (2-13-1946). 


HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. has 
filed a registration statement for 100,000 
shares of 5% cumulative preferred stock, 


series A, $25 par. 
Address — 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Business—Paper and paper products. 

Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Preceeds—-The proceeds will be used 
principally to finance, through advances 
to or investments in its wholly-owned 
Florida subsidiary, a portion of the cost 
of construction a kraft pulp and paper 
mill, with converting facilities, outsige 
Palatka, Fla. The total cost of the pro- 
ject is presently estimated at. $6,000,000. 
The company expects to obtain the balance 
of the funds needed to meet the cost, in 
excess of the proceeds from the sale of 
its series A preferred stock, from its gen- 
eral funds and from a construction, loan 
or long-term debt to. be incurred shortly. 
No loan, however, has yet been negotiated. 
The new Florida mill will have a daily 
capacity of 150 tons of kraft paper, a por- 
tion of which will be used to expand 
gummed tape production: The “balance 
will be converted into paper bags or sold 
as kraft paper. Bag manufacturing 
equipment, now located at Bellows Falls, 
Vt.,- will be moved: to the mill. 

Undetrwriters—-Lee Higginson 
named principal underwriter. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6155. Form 
S-1. (2-13-1946). 


Corp.: is 





YANK YELLOWKNIFE GOLD MINES, 
LTD, has 


filed a registration statement 





for 1,000,000 shares of common stock, 
par $1. 
Address — 100 Adelaide Street, West 


Toronto, Ontario. 
Business—Mining. 
Offering—The offering price to the pub- 

lic is 30 cents per share, United States 

funds. 
Proceeds 

ment work. 
Underwriters—J. J. Carrick, 


—For exploration and develop- 


Ltd., Tor- 


onto, Canada, is named principal under- 
writer. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6156. Form 
S-11. (2-13-1946). 


TUESDAY, MARCH 5 


CLAROSTAT MFG. CO., INC., has filed 
a registration statement for 240,000 sharés 
of common stock, par $1. Of the total 
90,000 shares are being sold by stock- 
holders. 
ok et Clinton Street, Brooklyn, 
Business—Volume controls and different 
types of resistors used in radio receivers. 

Offering—The offering. price to the pub- 
lic is $4.25 per share. 

Proceeds—-Net proceeds to the company 
are estimated at $517,000 which wiil be 
available for the general corporate pur- 
poses of the company. The present inten- 
tion is to use the proceeds from the ex- 
pansion of the company’s productive facil- 
ities to the extent of approximately 
$100,000. 

Underwriters—-B. G. Cantor & Co., New 
York, is named principal underwriter. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6157. Form 
S-1. (2-14-46). 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 6 


MAXSON FOOD SYSTEMS, INC., hay 
filed a registration statement for 475,090 
shares of 50-cent convertible preferred 
stock, without par value. 

Address—460 West 24th 
York, N. Y. 

Business—The company 
Nov. 7, 1945, to operate in a new anc 
relatively unexploited area of the food 
business, that of processing and distribut- 
ing precooked frozen foods. It began 
cpcrations ‘by acquiring the assets com- 
prising the former Maxson Food Systéms 
division of the W. L. Maxson Corporation 
as of Jan. 2, 1946, in return for 603,750 
shares of its common stock. 

Offering—tThe price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. The underwriter 
agrees, for a period of five days, to accept 
orders from stockholders of W. L. Maxson 
Corp. to purchase, at the public offering 
price, shares of preferred at the rate of 


Street, New 


was organized 


two Shares™of preferred for each share of 
capital stock of Maxson held by such 
stockholders. 


Proceeds—-Of the estimated proceeds $1.,- 
400,000 will be used for additiona] plant 
facilities; $2,100,000 working capital ta 
finance estimated inventories; $250,000 for 
research and development, and -$500,000 
for advertising, sales promotion, etc. 

_ Underwriters—F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., 
is named principal underwriter. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6158. Form 


S-1. (2-15-1946). 
SATURDAY, MARCH 9 
PIPER CORP. has filed a 


registration statement for 150,000 shares 
of common stock, par $1 per share. 
Address—820 East Bald Bagle Street, 
Loegk,Haven, Pa.. 
.Business—Light low-priced airplanes. 
Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 
Proceeds—The net proceeds 
added to working -capital. 
in working capital 


will be 
The increase’ 
is deemed advisable, 
Particularly for use in the carrying of 
increased inventories, in connection with 
the eorporation’s again engaging in the 
manufacture of aircraft for civilian pur- 
poses on a scale which.-is expected to be 
considerably larger in volume than. prior 
to the war. The corporation also expects 
to retire the existing mortgage of $63,000 
and its notes. payable in the amount of 
$18,179. 

Underwriters —- Hayden, Stone & Co. 
heads the underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6159. Form 
S-1. . (2-18-1846). 


CENTRAL NEW YORK POWER CORP. 
has filed a _ registration statement for 
200,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, par $100.. The dividend rate will be 
furnished after the shares have been of- 
fered for sale at competitive bidding. 

Address —- 300 Erie Boulevard, 
Syracuse, New York. 

Business—Public utility. 

Offering—The price to the 
be filed by amendment. 

Preceeds—-The net proceeds, 
with $4,000,000 proposed to be received 
from the sale of additional shares of 
common stock to Niagara Hudson. Power 
Corp., its parent, and treasury funds, wil! 
be applied to the redemption on or about 
April 25, 1946, of the outstanding 251,584 
Shares of 5% series preferred at the re. 
demption price of $105 per share plus 
accrued dividends. 

Underwriters—The names of the under- 
writers. will be filed by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6160. Forim 
S-1. (2-18-1946). 


West, 


public will 


together 


STATE BOND AND MORTGAGE CoO. 


Offering—-Approximate date ‘of proposed 
offering March 15, 1946. ' 
Preceeds-—For investment y 
Registration Statement No. 2-6161. Form 
4-2. (2-18-1946). 


SUNDAY, MARCH 10 


DUMONT ELECTRIC CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 51,000 shares of 
common stock, par value 10 cents. -The 
shares are issued and outstanding and are 
being sold by Dumont Electric Co., a 
limited partnership. ‘ 
eee 34 Hubert Street, New York, 


Business — Was 


incorporated in New 


York on Jan. 12, 1946, as successor to a 
limited partnership known as Dumont 
Electric Co. Manufactures capacitors, 


also commonly referred to as electric con- 
densers, : 
Offering—The initial offering price to 
the public is $4.75 per share. 
Proceeds—-The proceeds go to Dumont 
Electrie Co., the selling stockholder. 
Underwriters—-First Colony Corp., N, Y. 
is named principal underwriter. 
Registration Statement No. 2-6162. Form 
S-1. (2-19-1946). 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have net been deter- 
mined or are unknown to us. } 











AIRLINE FOODS CORP. on Jan. 28 filed 
a registration statement for $1,000,000.5% 
sinking fund debentures, due Feb. 1, 1961, 
100,000 shares of 542% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, (par $10), and 
90,000 shares of common, (par $1). 

Details—-See issue of Jan. 31. 

Offering—The offering prices to the 
public are as follows: debentures, 98%, 
preferred stock $10 and common stock. $6. 

Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
Inc., New York, is named principal under- 
writer. 


AMERICAN POTASH & 
CORP. on Dec. 28 filed a _ registration 
statement for 479,726 shares of capital 
stock (no par). The shares are issued and 
outstanding and are being sold by the 
Alien Property Custodian who directed the 
company to file the registration statement. 
_ Details—See issue of Jan. 3. 

Underwriters—The Alien Property Cus- 
todian proposes to sell the 478,194 shares 
of stock at public sale to the highest 
qualified bidder. If any such bid is ac- 
cepted and if the successful. bidder plans 
to distribute the shares the prospectus 
will be amended to include the requisite 
additional information. ‘The shares to be 
offered’ constitute 90.79% of the 528;390 
shares outstanding. ; 


AMPAL-AMERICAN PALESTINE TRAD- 
ING . on Oct. 3 filed a registration 
statement for 400,000 shares of 4% cumul- 
ative preferred non-voting shares. 

De ee issue of. Oct. 11. 

Offering—The price to the public is 
$5.50 per share. : 

Underwriters—The shares will be sold 
through the efforts of.the directors and 
employees of the corporation. . 


ANDERSON-PRICHARD OIL CORP. on 
Jan; 23 filed a registration statement. for 
80,000 shares 4% % cumulative convertible 
Teptgrredt stock, $50 par, and 425, shares 

mon stock, par $10. All of the com- 
mon shares are issued and are béing sold 
by certain. stockholders. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 31. 

Offering—The prices to the public of 
the preferred and common stocks will be 
filed by amendment. ’ 

Underwriters—Glore, Forgan & Co, heads 
the underwriting group. 


BURLINGTON MILLS CORP. on Feb. 1 
filed a registration. statement for 50,000 
shares of preferred stock, par $100, and 
100,000, shares of convertible second pre- 
ferred, par $100. The. dividend: rates will 
be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 7. ; 

Offering—The 100,000 shares of don- 
vertible second preferred will be initially 
offered by the corporation to holders of 
its- common stock in ‘the ratio of three- 
fiftieths of a share of convertible pre- 
ferred for edch share of common held of 
record on Feb. 14, 1946, at a price to be 
filed by amendment. The undervmyers 
will purchase any shares of convertible 
preferred not subscribed for and _affer 
them along with the 50,000 shares of pre- 
ferred at prices to be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters — Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
head the underwriting group. 


CHEMICAL 


BURRY BISCUIT CO. on Jan. 29 filed a 
registration statement for 100.000 shares 
$1.25 convertible preferred stock, par $20. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 7. 

Offering—The price to the 
$26.50 per share. 

Underwriters—The underwriting group 
is headed by Van Alsyne, Noel & Co., 
N. Y., and Carlton M. Higbie Corp,, De- 
troit. 


CABOT YELLOWKNIFE GOLD MINES, 
LTD., on Nov. 13 filed a registration state- 
ment for 1,000,000 shares of common stock, 
par $1. 





public. is 





has filed a fregistration statement for 
accumulative savings certificates serie; 
1217-A, $2,000,000 and investment certifi- 
cates series (1305, $1,000,000. 
Address—-26'2 North Minnesota Street. 
New Ulm, Minn. 
Business Issuing and selling face 


amount certificates. 





Details—See issue of Nov. 22, 

Offering—The price to the public is 30 
cents per share. 

Underwriters—John William 
named principal underwriter. 
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CHESGO MINES, LTD., on Dec. 26 filed 
a registration statement for 1,250,000 


shares of $1 par value stock, non-assessable. 


Details—See issué of Jan. 3. 

Offering—The public offering price is 
35 cents per share. 

Underwriters—W. R. Manning & Co.. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


COLORADO CENTRAL POWER CO. on 
Jan. 25 filed a registration statement for 
43,750 shares of cemmon stock, par $10. 
The shares, which are all-of the issued and 
outstanding shares of Colorado Central, 
are owned by Crescent Public Service Co. 

Details—-See issue of Jan. 31. 

Offering—The shares are to be offered 
by Crescent for sale at competitive bid- 
difg and the offering price will be filed 
by amendment. 

Underwriting—The names of the under- 
writers will be filed by amendment. 


COMMONWEALTH TITLE CO. of Phila- 
deiphia on Jan. 28 registered 20,000 shares 
of preferred stock, par $100. The shares 
are issued and outstanding and are being 
sold by present stockholders. The dividend 
rate will be filed by amendment. 

Details—-See issue of Jan. 31. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fénner & Beane and Butcher & Sherrerd. 


DOYLE MANUFACTURING CORP. on 
Jan. 11 filed a registration statement for 
50,000 shares of 60-cent cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, series A, par $8, 
and 100,000 shares of common, par $1. The 
common shares are reserved for issuance 
upon conversion of the preferred on the 
basis of two shares of common ivzr one 
share of preferred. ; 

Details—See issue of Jan. 17. 

Offering—The offering price of the pre- 
ferred will be $10 per share. 

Underwriters—Burr & Co., Inc. 
principal underwriter. 


EASTERN COGPERATIVE WHOLESALE, 
INC. on Dec. 29 registered 20,000 shares 
of 4% cumulative dividend non-voting 
preferred stock, series A ($25 par). 

Petails—See issue of Jan. 10. 

Offering—Price to the public $25 per 
share. Securities are being sold by the 
cooperative directly to stockholders and 
friends interested in the cooperative move- 
ment without the interposition of any 
underwriter. 

Underwriters—None. 


EBALOY, INC. on Jan. 25 filed a regis- 
tration statement for 75,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, par $1. 

Details—Seé issue of Jan. 31. 

Offering—The price to the public is $8 
per share. 

Underwriters — Webber-Simpson & Co., 
Chicago, is named principal underwriter. 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO 
CORP. on Jan. 21 filed a _ registration 
statement for 219,571 shares of common 
stocky par $1. 

Details—-See issue of Jan. 24. 

Offering—The company is offering, ?19,- 
571 shares of its common stock to holders 
of-common stock of record Feb. 11 and to 
the holders of certain options for subscrip- 
tion’ on the basis of one share for each 
séven shares of common held at $12 per 
sHare. Rights expire March 4. 

Underwriters—E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., 
afid Eastman, Dillon & Co., are named 
principal pnderwriters. 


‘FEDERATED DEPARTMENT STORES, 
INC., on Jan. 10 filed a registration state- 
ment covering 151,694.15 shares of common 
stock, no par value. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 17. 

Offering—Of the securities registered, 
1$1,694.15 shares of common of Federated 
are to be offered in exchange fér common 
stocks of Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Abraham 
& Straus, Inc., Bloomingdale Bros., Inc., 
and F. and R. Lazarus & Co., subsidiaries 
of Federated. As to 94,035 shares to be 

fered, Federated. is to receive 156,725 
shares of Filene’s common stock, af a 
price per unit of 1% shares of Filene’s 
cémmon. As to 30,486 shares, Federated 
ig to receive 15,243 shares of Abraham & 
Straus common, at a price per unit of % 

@. share of Abrahath common: As to 
23,588 shares, Federated is to feéteive 
31,451 shares of Bloomingdale common, at 
a@ price per unit of 1% shares of Bloom- 
itigdale common. As» to 3,584 shares, Fed- 
eYated is to receive 3,259 shares of Lazarus 
common @t a price per unit of 10/11 of a 
share of Lazarus common. Of tHe 151,- 
604.15 shares registered, 116,315 shares 
Were previousiy registéred and became ef- 
féctive Sept. 6, 1943, to be offered in 
excharige for tomifion stécks° of Filéne’s, 
Abraham & Straus, Bloomingdale and Laz- 
@rus, subsidiaries of the registrant. The 
registrant is filing with the Commission a 
post-effective amendment of former regis- 
tration — deregistering the 116,315 
shares with t request that the amenhd- 

nt become efféctive simultaneously with 

e present registration statement becom- 
ing effective. ’ 


FORT WAYNE CORRUGATED PAPER 
GO. on Féb. 22 filed a registration state- 
ment for 44,072 shares of cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $25) and 
110,848 shares of common (par $10). Of 
> common registered, 66,776 are reserved 
or conversion of the preferred. 

' Details—See issue of Jan. 31. 

Offering—The price to the public on 
the 44,072 shares of preferred is $25 per 

are and 44,072 shares of common is 

6.50 per share. 

Underwriters—E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., 
Heads the underwriting group. 


GABRIEL CO. on Jan. 28 filed a regis- 
tration statment for 120,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative. convertible preferred stock 
(@ar $10). 

Details—See issue of Jan. 31. 

Offering—Price to the public is $10 per 
share. 

Underwriters—Sills, Minton & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, is nanted principal underwriter 

ROBERT GAR CO., INC., on Jan. 22 
filed a registration statement for 410,481 
shares of common stock, par $1. 


named 





Details—See issue of Jan. 31. 

Offering—The company is offering the 
new stock to common stockholders of 
record Feb. 11 on the basis of one share 
for each three shares of common held at 
$6.50 per share. Rights expire Feb. 26. 

Underwriters—The principal underwrit- 
ers are Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., and 
Lazard Freres & Co. 


GENERAL INSTRUMENT CORP. on O:t 
25 filed a registration statement for 60,0000 
shares cumulative convertible preferred 
$20 par, and 260,000 shares of common, 
par $1. 

By amendment filed with the SEC the 
preferred stock has been eliminated and 
the number of common shares has been re- 
duced to 79,590, of which 16,590 shares 
will be sold by certain stockholders to 
employees and others at $14 per share and 
63,000 shares will be sold by certain stock- 
holders to underwriters for public offering. 

Offering—The price to the public wil) 
be filed by amendment. =. 

Underwriters—Burr & Co. heads the un- 
derwriting group. ae 


GENERAL SECURITIES CORP. on Sept 
28 filed a registration statement for 200,- 
100 shares of common stock, par, $5. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. | 

Offering—tThe price to the-~public I 
$7.50 per share. 

Underwriters—General Finanee Co., At 
anta, Ga., is fiscal agent. °* 


ADOLF GOBEL, INC., on Jan. 10 filed a 
registration statement for 412,899 shares 
of common stock, par $1. The shares are 
issued and outstanding and are being sold 
on behalf of the Adolf Gobel, Inc. Syndi- 
cate. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 17. 

Offering—The common stock is being 
offered: for sale to the public on the New 
York Curb Exchange on behalf of the 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., Syndicate. The secur- 
ities will be sold through regular market 
channels over the New York Curb Exchange 
at the best price obtainable in small lots 
so as not to unduly depress the market 
The propsed stock offering constitutet 
53.9% of the company’s outstanding com- 
“on stack. There are 12 members in the 
syndicate. 

Underwriters—-No underwriting discounts 
and commissions are being paid. 


GOLD CITY PORCUPINE MINES, LTD., 
m Jan. 4 filed a registration statement 
for 600,000 shares of comimen stock, $1 
Canadian currency par value each. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 10. 

Uitering—The company fs offering it 
common stock to the public at 50 cents 
United States currency per share. If the 
company accepts offers from dealers to 
purchase the stock, the company will sell 
to such dealers, ff any, at 32.5 cents U. S. 
turrency per sharé for resale at 50 cents 
U. S. currency per share. The estimated 
oroceeds to be raised by the company is 
$300,000 U. S. currency maximum, and 
$195,000 U. S. currency~ minimum, if all 
the shares are sdld by dealers, and as- 
suming in any event that all the shares 
are sold. 

Underwriters — No underwriters named. 


GULF ATLANTIC TRANSPORTATION 
CO. on Jan. 17 registered 270,000 shares 
of common stock, par $1. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 24. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
ove filed by amendment. The securities 
are being offered initially for a period of 
15 days to present shareholders under 
preemptive rights at a price to be filed 
oy amendment. The holders of approxi- 
mately 200,000 shares have agreed to 
waive their preemptive rights. The un- 
derwriter will receive 50,000 five-year 
warrants to purchasé ¢ommon stock at a 
price to be filed by amendment. For 
chese warrants the underwriter will pay 
the company 10 cents each or a total of 
$5,000. 

Underwriters—The principal underwrite) 
s Allen & Co., New York. 


HIGGINS, INC, on Jan. 29 filed a regis- 
tration statement for 900,000 shares of 
vommon stock, par $1, to be offeréd to 
public, and 300,000 shares issued in con- 
aection with acquisition of property. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 7. 

Offering—The price to the public is $11 
per share, or a gross of $9,900,000. Under- 
writing discounts or commissions are 
placed at 90 cents a share, leaving net 
proceeds to the company of $10.10 a share 
ore a total of $9,090,000. Higgins, inc., 
Was incorporated on Jan. 9, 1946. Andrew 

Higgins, acting on behalf of himself 
and associates, was active in the organ- 
iZation of the company. The statement 
poihts out the company is not to bé con- 
fuséd with Higgins Industries, Inc., now 
im statutory liquidation. It is intended 
Higgins, Inc., shall acquire from Higgins 
[Industries Inc. a portion of its business, 
Plant and property for approximately $4.- 
238,000 in cash and 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, including the sRares-subscribed 
for ‘by the incorporators, and 100,000 war- 
rant shares entitling the holders to pur- 
chase 100,000 shares of common stock 
ge shares of a stock and the — 
rants being taken at an aggregate valu- 
ation of $3,040,000). The audiorwilters are 
also purchasing from the company at 10 
cents per warrant share, warrants en- 
titling holders to purchase 100,000 shares 
of common stock. The capitalization of 
the company is as follows: Common stock, 
($1 par), 2,000,000 shares authorized, of 
Which 1,200,000 will be outstanding and 
200,000 warrants to purchase comnion 
stock all of which will be outstanding. 


Under date of Jan. 29, 1946, the company | 
entered into employment’ contracts with | 


Andrew J. Higgins and Morris Gottesman, 
for a period of five years from Jan. I, 
1946, at an annual compensation of not 
iess than $80,000 and $35,000; respectively, 
“lus, in each case, the fight to share in 
duy additional compensation based on 
bonus or profit sharing plans. 

Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
heads the underwriting group, with names 
of others to be filed by amendment. 





LOGANSPORT DISTILEING CO., 
on Jan. 29 filed a registration statement 
for 185,0CO shares common stock, $1 par. 

Detaits—See issue of Feb. 7. 

Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters — Lehman 
the underwriting group. 


M. LOWENSTEIN & SONS, INC., on Jan. 
30 filed a registration statement for 475,- 
000 shares of common, par $1, 80,000 
shares of cumulative preferred, series A, 
par $100 and common stock purchase war- 
rants to purchase 50,000 shares of com- 
mon. The company is offering 49,017 
shares of preferred. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 7. 

Offering—The prices will be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


McALEER MANUFACTURING CO. on 
Jan. 14 filed a registration statement for 
50,000 shares 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, par $10, and 50,000 shares 
of common, par $1. 

Detaits—see issue of Jan. 17. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
oe $10 per share for the preferred and 
$5 per share for the common stocks. 

Underwriters—Alison & Co. named prin- 
cipal underwriter. 


THE McBEE CO. on Jan. 24 filed a reg- 
istration statement for 98,000 shares of 
common stock, par $5. Of the total, 28,000 
shares are being sold by certain stock- 
holders. 

ssvevatis—See issue of Jan. 31. 

Offering—The price to the public wil! 
be $7.50 per share. 

Underwirters—Burr & Co., 
York, is principal underwriter. 


MEAD CORP. on Jan. 24 filed a regis- 
tration statement for 7,000 shares of $5.50 
cumulative preferred stock, series B, with 
common stock purchase warrants attached 
and 14,000 shares of common stock (no 


Brothers head 


Inc., New 


par). 

Details—See issue of Jan. 31. 

Offering—The company will offer to 
all holders of the common stock of Colum- 
bian Paper Co. one-half share of $5.50 
cumulative preferred, Series B, with war- 
rants for purchase of common stock, and 
one share of common stock for each share 
of Columbian common stock, in each case 
with all dividends paid or payable thereon 
by Columbian during the period of the 
offer. 

Underwriters—The offer is not being 
underwritten. 


MORRIS PLAN CORP. OF AMERICA on 
Jan. 29 filed a registration statement for 
100,000 shares of preferred stock, series A, 
with common stock purchase warrants at- 
tached, par $1, and 150,000 shares of com- 
mon, 10 cents par value. The dividend 
rate on the preferred will be filed by 
amendment. The statement covers 200,- 
000 additional shares of common reserved 
against warrants. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 7. 

Offering—tThe price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—-To be supplied by amend- 
ment. 


NATIONAL MALLINSON FABRICS CORF. 
on Jan. 9 filed a registration statement 
for 123,460 shares of capital stock. The 
shares are issued and outstanding and are 
being sold by 19 selling stockholders. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 17. 

Offering—tThe price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Laird, Bissell & Meads 
will head the underwriters group. 


NICKEL CADMIUM BAT’rERY CORP. 
on Nov. 23 filed a registration statement 
for 35,000 shares of capital stock, par $10. 

Details—See issue of Nov. 29. 

Offering—The price to the public is $10 
per share, 

Underwriters—-None. The securities are 
being offered by the corporation. 

Registration Statement withdrawn Dec 
29, 1945. 


PALESTINE ECONOMIC CORP. on Dec 
28 registeréd 20,000 shares of common 
stock, $100 par value. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 3. 

Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic is $100 per share. 

Underwriting—No underwriting. 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO., LTD., INC. or. 


Jan. 16 filed a registration statement for 


$15,000,000 20-yédr 2%2% debentures, due 
Feb. 1, 1966: 

Details—See issue of Jan. 24. 

Offering—The* price to the public will 
be filed sby *@mendment. 

Underwriters— Lehman Brothers and 
Glore, Forgan & Co. head the underwriting 
group. 

Public offering indefinitely postponed. 


PORTLAND MEADOWS on Dec. 20 filed 
a registration statement for $900,000 in 
unsecured income notes due Jan. 1, 1971, 
providing for interest at the rate of 10% 
payable only from income. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 3. 

Offering—tThe offering is to be at par, 
with total net proceeds to the corporation 
placed at $900,000. 

Underwriters—-No underwriter named. 


PRATT’S FRESH FROZEN FOODS, INC., 
on Jan. 16 filed a registration statement 
for 450,000 shares common stock, par $1 
and 120,000 stock purchase warrants fo: 
one share of common stock, par $1, and 
the shares rg upon exercise of suck 

; ue of Jan. 24. 
Offerimg—The price to the public is $€ 
per share. The company has agreed to 
to the underwriters an aggregate of 
,000 common stock purchase warrants 
and to two individuals, who rendered 


‘certain services in connection with the 


financing, an regate of 30,000 common 
stock purchase Waehente. fifi each case at 
a@ price of one cené per Warrant share. The 
warrants entitle holder to purchase stock 
at $6 per share. 

Underwriters—R. H. Johnson & Co., 
New York, N. Y., is mamed principal un- 
derwriter. 


INC., 


RED BANK OIL CO. on May 31 filed « 
registration statement for 990,793 shares 
of common stock (par $1). 

Details—See issue of June 7. 

Underwriters — Princip underwrite: 
Bennett & Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas. 

Stop Order Hearings—Stop order hear- 
ings to determine whether the effectiveness: 
of registration statement should be sus- 
pended now pending before the SEC. 


REGAL SHOE CO. on Jan. 29 filed a 
registration statement for 425,000 shares 
of common stock, $1 par, of which 325,000 
shares are being presently offered for 
sale for cash and 100,000 shares are re- 
served for issuance upon the exercise of 
warrants. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 7. 

Offering—The price to the public is $6 
per share. In addition to the 300,000 
shares being offered by the underwriters, 
the company is selling 25,000 shares direct. 

Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
and Cohu & Torrey are named principal 
underwriters. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORP. on Dec. 26 filed a 
registration statement for 150,000 shares of 
common stock (no par). The shares are 
issued and outstanding and are being sold 
by a present stockholder. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 3. 

Offering—The price to the public wil) 
be filed by amendment. The statement 
says shares purchased upon the initial 
offering will carry the right to receive 
the dividend of 25 cents per share which 
has been declared payable on Feb. 15, 1946, 
‘o stockholders of record Jan. 15, 1946. 

Underwriters—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
on Jan. 24 filed a registration statement 
for 50,000 shares of cumulative preference 
stock, $3.75 series. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 31. 

Offering—The company is offering to 
holders of its 46,977 shares of outstanding 
cumulative preferred stock, $5 series, the 
right to exchapge such shares, on or 
before Feb. 20, 1946, on a share for share 
basis, for the preferred plus a cash pay- 
ment by the company of $1.37% for each 
Share exchanged. The shares of $3.75 
series not taken in exchange, together with 
3,023 shares not being offered in exchange, 
are to be purchased by the underwriters. 
The offering price to the public is $107 
per share. 

Underwriters—Smith, Barney & Co. and 
The First Boston Corp. are named principa) 
underwriters. 


TEXTRON, INC., on Dec. 28 filed a reg- 
istration statement for 300,000 shares ol! 
5% convertible preferred stock, par $25. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 3. 

Offering—The price to the public wil) 
be filed by amendment. 

rts Ft be filed by amend- 
ment. é 


UNITED STATES AIlk CONDITIONING 
CORP. on Nov. 21 filed a _ registration 
statement for 500,000 shares of common 
stock, par 10 cents, of which 150,000 shares 
are to be offered through an underwriter. 

Details—See issue of Nov. 29. 

Offering—tThe price to the public is $4.50 
per share. Application has been made by 
the corporation to list on the New York 
Curb Exchange 350,000 shares of its com- 
mon stock which is presently issued and 
outstanding and application has been made 
to list on the Curb 150,000 additiona) 
shares to be sold under this prospectus. 

Underwriter — George F. Breen, New 
York, is named underwriter. 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC., 
on Jan. 9 filed a registration statement 
for 62,405 shares of common stock (no 
par). 

Details—See issue of Jan. 17. : 

Offering—The new stock will be offered 
by the company to its present common 
stockholders at the rate of one share of 
new for each 7 shares held at a price to 
be filed by amendment. Air Reduction Co., 
Inc., owns 106,050 shares out of a tota! 
of 436,836 shares, or approximately 24% 
of the outstanding common. Air Reduction 
has stated that it will subscribe to all ad- 
ditional ‘common shares that it is entitled 
to by virtue of its ownership of 106,05C 
shares, and it will also purchase, for in- 
vestment, at the subscription price, al) 
shares of common stock which are not sub- 
scribed for by other stockholders. 

Underwriters—None. 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR CORP. on 
Jan. 29 filed a registration statement for 
92,344 shares of common stock, par $1. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 7. 

Offering—The company has granted to 
holders of its common stock rights to sub- 
scribe for not exceeding 92,344 shares of 
common at $11 per share at the rate of 
ome new share for each 2% shares held. 
Unsubscribed shares will be purchased by 
underwriters and offered to the public at 
@ price to be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. named 
principal underwriters. 


VERITY PORCUPINE GOLD MINES, 
LTD., on Jan. 16 filed a registration state- 
ment for 250,000 shares of capital stock, 
$1 per share. 

Details—-See issue of Jan. 24. 

—The 250,000 shares are being 
offered at 50 cents per share. 

Underwriters—The underwriter is Mark 
Daniels & Co., 1421 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., who will receive a com- 
mission of 30% and 5% additional allow: 
ance to cover traveling and advertising 
expenses. 

Registration Statement withdrawn Feb. 
6, 1946. 


VIRGINIA RED LAKE MINES, LTD. or 
June 24 filed a registration statement fo: 
220,000 shares of capital stock, par $) 
(Canadian). 

Detatis—See issue of Aug. 2. 

Oftering—The offering price to the pub-. 
lic is 60% cents Canadian or 55 cent: 
United States funds. 

Underwriters—Willis E. Burnside & Co. 
New York. 

YOUNG RADIATOR CO. on Jan. 29 
filed a registration statement for 100,000 
shares of common stock, par $1. The 
company is also registering 40,000 shares 





of common reserved for 
exercise of warrants. 

Deétails—See issue of Feb. 7. 

Offering—The price to the public is 
$8.25 per share. Of 40,000 warrants to 
purchase common stock at $8.25 per share 
prior to Feb. 1, 1951, 20,000 were issued 
to stockholders on recapitalization and 
20,000 are being sold to underwriters at 
10 cents per warrant share. 

Underwriters—The group is headed by 
Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 


Blair & Co., Inc., 
‘Stockholders Report 


Blair & Co., Inc., 44 Wall Street, 
New York City, investment bank- 
ers, in their annual report re- 
leased to stockholders revealed 
that the net booked profits of the 
corporation and its consolidated 
subsidiaries for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1945, amounted to $1,644,- 
159, the largest since 1936. Net 
booked profits in the previous 
year were $1,023,097. One of the 
few investment banking houses 
with its stock publicity owned, 
Blair & Co. report that after pro- 
vision for Federal and state taxes 
and other charges the balance of 
net profits for the year was $968,- 
351, equivalent to 66¢ a share, 
against $686,403 or 47¢ a share in 
1944. After deducting the divi- 
dend of $291,492 payable Feb. 15, 
1946, there was added to surplus 
$676,858. Net worth on Dec. 31, 
1945, was $2,650,239 compared 
with $1,924,058 at the end of 1944. 
The report signed by Edward 
D. Keil, Chairman of the Board, 
and Jonas C. Andersen, President, 
points out that 1945 witnessed fur- 
ther substantial improvement in 
the corporation. Blair & Co. now 
maintain offices in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleve- 
land and San Francisco. During 
the past year the corporation par- 
ticipated in 69 underwritings of 
municipal and corporate secur- 
ities. Volume of sales of U. S. 
Government securities continued 
to increase. 

Plans were completed during 
the year, the report discloses, for 
a substantial increase in the num- 
ber of super markets owned and 
‘operated by Lucky Stores, Inc., a 
wholly owned subsidiary operat- 
ing in northern California. The 
| volume of business done by these 
markets amply justifies the pro- 
posed expansion, it is explained. 
To provide for expansion of the 
‘ecorporation’s activities in 1946 the 
directors have recommended an 
increase in the capital stock to 
2,500,000 shares from the present 
1,471,012 shares, par $1. Subject 
to approval of stockholders it is 
proposed that 468,552 of the addi- 
tional shares be issued to Pacific 
Coast Mortgage Company in ex- 
change for the latter’s holdings of 
pall the issued and outstanding 
‘stock of Pacific Affiliates, Inc., a 
‘California corporation. 

The assets of Pacific Affiliates 
‘consist of cash in the amount of 
$1,040,752 and all of the outstand- 
ing stock of Pepsi-Cola Bottling 
Co. of Los Angeles. The most 
valuable asset of the Bottling 
Company, according to the report, 
Mis an exclusive franchise for the 
manufacture and distribution of 
“Pepsi-Cola” in four southern 
counties of California. A meeting 
of stockholders of Pacifie Coast 
Mortgage Company will be held 
in the near future to vote formal- 
‘ly on the proposed transfer. 


|  SEFUATION WANTED 


TRADER and ASSISTANT 


issuance upon 








20 years’ experience seeks 
connection with Stock Ex- 
change or Unlisted firm. 
Box K 21, The Commercial 
& Financial Chronicle, 25 
Park Place, New York 8, 
N. ¥. 
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Trends in Public Utility Values 


(Continued from page 963) 


and larger accumulated reserves. 

Improvement in the basic qual- 
ity of utility securities has accom- 
panied a declining trend in gen- 
eral interest rates and the two 
features together have brought 
the return on prime utility mort- 
gage bonds to the lowest figure 
ever attained. Only recently, 
such an issue was sold successful- 
iy to the public on a 2.39% yield 
basis. 

Seekers of better returns may 
well look at utility preferred 
stecks. Of course, a preferred 
steck does not have the debt obli- 
gation characteristics of a bond 
but, aside from that fact, it ean be 
demonstrated that many utility 
preferred stocks of today have as- 
set and earnings coverage com- 
paring favorably with that of 
bends sold a few years ago. To 
illustrate this point, it may be 
stated that despite the huge in- 
crease in Federal taxes, combined 
fixed charges and preferred divi- 
dends of some companies are now 
earned as many times as the fixed 
charges of the same companies 
were. covered ten years ago. 


Utility Common Stocks 


The field most attractive for ex- 
ploration by both private and in- 
stitutional investors is that of util- 
ity common stocks. Today, as 
mever before, the better grade of 
these qualify as prime invest- 
ments and may be appropriately 
considered by buyers who have 
heretofore purchased only bonds 
and preferred stocks but need to 
ieeep up their income. Despite 
their greatly enhanced quality, 
these stocks may still be pur- 
chased to yield returns of from 
4% to 5%, which rates are much 
better than are obtainable from 
the good industrial stocks. Fur- 
thermore, the present return is 
not the highest to be expected in 
many cases because dividend in- 
creases are in sight. Earnings of 


many utility companies are bound 
to improve with growth of busi- 
ness and relief from wartime tax- 
ation. Common shareholders 
should fare better accordingly. 
Also, expansion programs are 
probably going to require some 
future we may see the resump- 
tractive subscription rights to 
common stockholders. 

One of the fruitful fields to 
watch is the break-up of holding 
companies and the coming of op- 
erating company stocks,-previously 
closely held, into the hands of the 
public for the first time. Experience 
has shown that stocks which come 
to the market in this manner fol- 
low a rather definite cycle. When 
the shares first appear, the name 
‘s unfamiliar. Over a period of 
time as the stocks become better 
recognized and well-placed, the 
prices almost invariably trend 
higher. Ofter. it is possible to ob- 
tain an added profit by purchas- 
ing holding company stocks as 
there is, in many instances, a 
spread between the market price 
for these stocks and their indicat- 
ed break-up values. Such pur- 
chases must not be indiscriminate 
for some issues are over-valued. 

Subject to fluctuations in the 
general market it seems safe to 
venture the prediction that the 
trend in values of good utility 
stocks promises tobe upward in 
the foreseeable future. 





George J. Eising to Be 
Kerngood & Co. Partner 


George J. Eising, member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, will 
be admitted to partnership in 
Kerngood & Co., 39 Broadway, 
New York City, Exchange member 
firm, on March ist. Mr. Eising has 





been active as an individual floor 
broker. 
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search department. 
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tion of the practice of offering at- | to that was with the statistical de- 


partment of the National City 
Bank fer more than ten years. 


Suarrow & Go. Formed 
In Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Sparrow & 
Co. has been formed with offices 
at 68 Devonshire Sstreet to en- 
gage in the investment business. 
Partners are Frederick Sparrow, 
Frank M. Packer, and Albert E. 
Bolton. Mr. Sparrow and Mr. 
Packer were formerly associated 
with Bond, Judge & Co. 
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With J. G. White & Co. 


J. G. White & Co., Inc,, 37 Wall | 
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that Gordon Williamson has join- | 
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new financing and within the near | SOM was recently associated .witn 
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Nimitz to Address. 
‘New York Bond Club 


| Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nim- 
|itz, USN, will address a luncheon 
| meeting of the Bond Club of New 
| York, in the ballroom of the Ho- 
tel Biltmore, today, Feb. 2Ist. 
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| Observations . 
= ==By A. WILFRED MAY: 


The appointment of Edwin W. Pauley last April as American 
member O1 tne international Reparations Commission, with the rank 
of Ambassador, involved no ethical factors arising from potential 
duality of interests, or from violation of “trustee conduct” in repre- 
senting his country’s welfare. But his assumption of that extremely 
important offite was just as inexcusable as is now his explosive con- 
troversial pending appoiniment. The qualifications for party fund- 
raiser No. 1 surely were even more irrelevant to the highly svecial- 


Hy | 


I} 





ized and technical reparations job, than they are to the comparatively | 


admin'strative responsibilities of the Under-Secretary of the Navy. 

Apparently Mr. Truman is now suffering some qualms over this 
earlier appointment, as evidenced at his last press conference by his 
attribution to Mr. Pauley of “the best deal ever reached on repara- 
tions in Germany and Japan”. But what Mr. Pauley has actually ac- 
complished along such lines is, to say the least, extremely obscure— 
particularly in Japan. He himself at the time of his appo.ntment 
told journalists with the utmost frankness and modesty of his 
severe shortcomings for the position—emphasizing his intention to 
depend on the abilities of the Associate Member and Minister, Isador 
H. Lubin. 


Basing an appointment to such an epochally important posit‘on in | 


world affairs—which called for the equipment of an expert and a 
statesman—on party considerations in their most sordi? phase, high- 


lighted a long-term vital flaw in our political processes. Unfortunately | 


the practice has become intensified; being epitomised—as was vig- 


|| | codes 


||| | house. 


| 


| Wallace and Hoover 


“Why, these (obsolete building) 
cost a home-builder an 
average of 3% on the price of a 
That’s $150 on only a 
$5,000 dwell- 
ing. Multiply 
that just by 
' the two and 
one-half mil- 
lion houses 
of the emer- 
gency  hous- 
ing program 
alone and the 
total extra 
cost is $375,- 
000,000. And 
when you fig- 
ure that on all 
the building 
to be done in 
the next few 
years, you'll 
begin to talk 
in billions in- 
stead of mil- 
lions. ; 
“There must be a_ thousand 
trade practices which increase the 
cost ot a product, and not its 
| value. The department hopes to 














Alfred Schindler 


orously complained of in this column two months ago—in the nolit- | see to it that a customer gets his 


ically-motivated appointments of ex-Senator Townsend, former Post- 


full value for what he pays. This 


master-General Walker at al.,.to the United States delegation to UNO. | does not mean lowering profits. 
This kind of political plum-jugglery is particularly disgraceful when | ’m a business man and I’m for 


practised in international affairs; beth because of the ctfrent “world | 800d profits, 


cris s. and because of the psychological effect on our foreign friends 
at this time when the democratic system is universally being put on 
the spot. 


Quite the most perplexing feature connected with the lecture on 


' 


the facts of economic life delivered to the House Banking and Cur- |! 


I'm for good wages, 
| too. But if you cut out the waste 
| in the cost of an item, you can 
| keep profits high and you also 
save the customer money which 
'he can take somewhere else.’’—- 
| Alfred Schindler, Under-Secre- 


rency Committee this week by Mr. Chester Bow!es, Stabilization Ad- | tary of Commerce, in announcing 


sists in discovering its greatest area of irrationality. After the most | 
(Continued on page 1013) 


ministrator-designate and Maestro of Planning Self-designate, con- | 


Mefihess MES cy 


a Departmental campaign for re- 

duction of waste in industry. 
Mr. Schindler probably will not 

thank us for reminding him that 









The Financial Situation 


i = --- - 


The situation by which the country is faced would be 
much simpler, and the problems confronting the business 
man would be much less troublesome, were it true that a * 
new wage-price policy or program had sprung full blown 
from the brain of some Washington Jove, and tnat this plan 
of action really assured postwar prosperity. This is, of 
course, precisely what a good many politicians around the 
country would have the American people believe. Per- 
—_— they themselves are fully convinced that such is the 
fact. 

The truth remains that no such program has_ been 
devised. Save that the President now appears — we say 
appears advisedly because we are by no means certain that 
appearances are not deceiving in this case—to have come 
to some measure of realization that higher wages must of 
necessity be accompanied by higher prices, and, in general, 
that a reasonable opportunity to earn a profit is essential to 
full production, we are unable to see how the latest grave 
pronouncement of the Chief Executive on the question of 
wages and prices alters the situation in any essential way. 
This apparent slight progress in understanding seems to 
have led him to abolish the formal six months “waiting 
period” which had been required to establish a necessity of 
higher prices, but nothing else seems to be changed—and it 
must be said that it would be quite possible for the regula- 
tory authorities to. make this changé more apparent than 
real if they are determined to do so. 


Cent'nued Uncertainty 
Apart from certain special cases, such as steel, where 
specific dollar and cents price increases have been author- 
ized, uncertainty would appear to be about as great as it 


has ever been. Indeed for a time this uncertainty concern- 
(Continued on page 1008) 





|he is apparently reviving one of 
| Secretary Hoover’s programs of 
| the long ago. 

| We congratulate him and Secre- 
| tary Wallace—or would congra- 
| tulate them quite ‘heartily if we 
/ supposed for a moment that either 
| of them were prepared to go to 
| the real heart of the matter of 
| waste in industry. 


| But that would be anathema to 
| the labor unions which must have 
| their feather beds, and to politi- 
| cians who must have their pseudo- 


Senaiens Seek 
Foreign Loan Data 


Eight Republican Senators, Headed by Sen. Bridges, Introduce 
Resolution Calling for Facts of American Loans Abroad. Com- 
plain Executive Branch Keeps Them in the Dark Regarding Ne- 
gotiations and Commitments by “Secrecy, Double Talk and Ex- 
hortation” and Contends This Policy Amounts to a National 


Scandal. 


The Modified Wage-Price Policy 


President Truman Issues Order Permitting Wage and Price In- 
creases Within Certain Limits. Prices to Be Fixed to Allow Profit- 
able Operation at Full Volume, Without Waiting for Test Period, 
Providing Increases Have No “Unstabilizing Effect.” Asks for 
Restoration of Collective Bargaining. 


President Harry S. Truman, on Feb. 14, made public his awaited 
new wage-price policy. The Executive Order was accompanied by 
a statement of = <p 





ce 


On Feb. 15, Senator Styles Bridges (R.-N.H.), on behalf of him- 
self and seven other Republican Senators, introduced a resolution in 
© 


the Senate 
which would 
require the 
-President 
to direct the 
Bureau of the 
Budget to sub- 
mit to the Sec- 
retary of the 
Senate within 
45 days de- 
tailed facts, 
figures, and 
other informa- 
tion relating tn 
past loans and 
future com- 
mitments to 
foreign coun- 
tries. Ina 
statement 
made on the 
floor of the Senate, Senator 
Bridges characterized the lack of 
adequate and definitive informa- 
tion on thes> matters constituted 


“a national scandal” and he char- 


Sen. Styles Bridges 


acterized the present policy of the | 


Administration as “secrecy, dou- 











ble talk and exhortation,” 


to outright propaganda in lieu of 
publicizing adequately the facts. 


The text of Senator Bridges’ 
statement follows: 
Mr. President: 


I wish to present a resolution 
calling upon the Executive branch 
of the government for more de- 
tailed information on the interna- 
tional economic position of the 
United States. 


Minority members of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee joining 
with me in sponsoring this resolu- 
tion are: the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Gurney); the Sena- 
tor from Illinois (Mr. Brooks) 
the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Reed); the Senator from Indiana 


(Mr. Willis); the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Ferguson); the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 


Wherry); the Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Cordon). 
We might have sought this in- 
(Continued on page 1014) 


| reform and costly bureaucracy! 


at the 
same time accusing it of resorting 
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| Latest Summary of Copper Sta- 


tistics — 


the President 
in which he 
called atten- 
tion to the se- 
riousness. of 
the present 
labor troubles 
and reiterated 
his warning 
against infla- 
tionary pres- 
sures. He also 
cautioned that 
the revised 
policy “is not 
to be inter- 
preted as per- 
mitting in- 
discrimin- 
ate wage in-- 
creases” and 
again called upon both labor and 
management to restore collec- 
tive bargaining which has broken 
down in many industries. 

The text of the President’s 
statement and the Executive Or- 
der follows: 


President Truman 


Statement by the President 
In-my message to Congress on 








the State of the Union, I said: 








: everyone who realizes 
the extreme need for a swift and 
orderly reconversion must feel a 
deep concern about the number of 
major strikes now in progress. If 
long continued, these strikes could 
put a heavy brake on our pro- 
gram.” 

These work stoppages have con- 
tinued and some of them are se- 
rious enough to threaten our 
economy with almost complete 
paralysis. 

They are accompanied by infla- 
tionary pressures that also threat- 
en the stability of our economy. 


Must Control Inflation 


At such a time, it is necessary 
for the Government to bend every 
effort to put our economy back to 
work, to assert control over the 


forces of inflation in the interest 
of all the American people, and 
to remove any doubt that the gov- 
ernment means to enforce its pro- 
gram. I call upon management, 
labor, farmers -—— the American 
people as a whole — and their 


representatives in Congress to 
(Continued on page 1012) 
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of Trade 


A slight decline occurred in industrial output the past week as | 
many manufacturers curtailed production as a result of dwindling | 
stocks of material. Nothwithstanding the slump to lower levels in | 
industrial output, production figures were about 30% above those 


immediately before the war. Unemployment on the other hand 


| 
| 


‘Ickes Resigns From 
‘Truman Cabinet 


_ |i} | 


continued to rise last week as evidenced by the increased number of 


initial unemployment compensa- 


tion claims filed. 





This price advance is not an 


A few departments in tire plants ' across-the-board adjustment with 


found it necessary to curtail pro- 


| the result that when final price 


duction and-some food canning | details are worked out some prod- 


companies were unable to com-| ucts will 
produc- | others. 


plete operations. Jewelry 
tion too, continued to be hampered 
by shortages of silver and brass. 
A strong demand was reported 
by the plastic industry for the 
week and most deliveries in that 
field are running 2 to 4 months 
behind orders. Radio production 
got underway in some plants the 
past week, but shortages of ma- 
terial remained limiting factors. 
The conclusion of the long 
drawn out steel strike which in- 
dustry so patiently waited for 
came with the announcement on 
Friday, last, by Reconversion Di- 
rector John W. Snyder in Presi- 
dent Truman’s behalf. The 25- 
day-old strike had a paralyzing 
effect on business and industry 
throughout the nation and has 
seriously delayed our reconver- 


| 


| (The official ending of the strike 





be raised more tnan 
This method, “The Iron 
Age” points oui, is for the pur- 
pose of attempting to restore or 
keep the basic relationship be- 
tween the price of semifinished 
steel and fnished steel in order to 
alleviate hardship for the small 
nonintegrated steel companies. 
President Truman had set a 
retroactive date of Jan. 1 for the 
wage advance, but the steel in- 
dustry held out for the date on 
which the men returned to work. 





came at 12:01 a.m. on Monday, 
Feb. 18th.) Furthermore the price 
advance is to take effect officially 
the day the men return to their 
jobs. Since it will take some time 
to work out the details of allocat- 
ing the price advance to various 


| products, steel customers will re- 


sion program and production aims | ceive an additional billing to take 


many months. 
Pyne strike at the United States 
Steel Corporation plants officially 
ended at 12:01 a. m. on Monday of 
this week, having started at the 
same hour on Jan. 21, last. Com- 
menting on the settlement, Benja- 
min F. Fairless, President of the 
United States Steel Corporation 
had this to say: ; 

“From the beginning of this 
wage dispute, we have taken the 
position that wages could not be 
separated from prices, 
present country-wide 


strife could not be solved without | 


the adoption by the Government 


_of a fair overall wage-price policy. 


; “In our case, a wage increase 
was not possible without an in- 
crease in ceiling prices for steel 
products, because of steel prices 
having been frozen by the Gov- 
ernment substantially at pre-war 
levels, although our labor and 
other costs have advanced greatly 
since 1940. The result of these 
mounting costs pressing against 
price ceilings has been that most 
of our steel tonnage has been sold 
during the recent months at a loss. 

“This strike settlement has been 
made possible by the Govern- 
ment’s action in authorizing an in- 
crease of $5 a ton in the ceiling 


prices for carbon and alloy steel | 
govern- | 
mental wage-price policy for in-| 


mill products. A new 
dustry in general was announced 
last night. We are hopeful that 
under this new policy, due con- 
sideration will be given, among 
other things, to the financial plight 
of the smaller non-integrated steel 
manufacturers, fabricators and 
processors, about whose hardships 
as a consequence of higher labor 
and other costs I have previously 
_ spoken.” 

Steel Industry—After a loss of 
approximately 6,000,000 tons of 
steel and $60,000,000 in wages of 
basic steel employees, the steel 
Wwage-price issue has been settled, 
“The Iron Age’, national metal- 
working paper states in its review 
of the steel trade for the past 
week. 

Steel workers will get their 
18.5¢ an hour (President Truman’s 
compromise) which represents a 
‘sealing down from the union’s 
original demand of 25¢ an hour 
which was subsequently cut to 
22.5¢, 20¢ and 19.5¢. The steel in- 
dustry is to obtain an average 
increase of $5 a ton on carbon and 
alloy steels. Two weeks will be 
- required to allocate $4.50 of the $5 
advance among _ various steel 
products. Three weeks will. be 


required to distribute the remain- 
ing 50¢ a ton among steel prod- 
ucts, the magazine adds. 


care of the difference between the 
old price and the new. 

On the basis of 55,000,000 tons 
of finished steel per year (approx- 
imately the output for 1945) the 
price advance of an average $5 a 
ton will bring the industry about 
$275,000,000 a year, while a wage 
advance of 18.5¢ an hour will cost 
about $183,000,000, the above trade 
authority notes. The difference 
| will fall far short of what the 
| industry has claimed is necessary 





and that; to make up for past accumulated 
industrial | costs. The OPA in 1945 consistent- 


ly 


promised the industry that 
| price relief would be granted for 
| these accumulated costs. 

It is to be expected that the 
steel wage-price settlement will 
|not be satisfactory to all steel 
| companies. However, the major 





b> comer on prices between the 


government. and the U. S. Steel 


|Corp. and on wages between the 


} 


Steel Corporation and the union 
will be accepted by the rest of the 
industry. 


| The length of time it will take 





for the industry to reach prestrike 

| Operation levels may run _ into 
| weeks. Some companies will be 
| able to step uv their operations 
rapidly, while others may require 
from one to two months before 
the prestrike ingot rate is ob- 
tained, the magazine states. 

A large mumber of steel pro- 
ducers accounting for a small pro- 
| portion of total steel output may 
find the settlement made by the 
large steel companies difficult to 
digest. This is especially true on 
the basis of loss figures during 
the latter part of 1945. This out- 
look is believed to be one reason 
why the OPA consistently refused 
to agree to an across the board 
increase in steel prices which 
would have accentuated the dis- 
parity between the prices of semi- 
finished steel and finished steel 
products. 

The American Iron ard Steel 
Institute announced on Tuesday 
of this week the operating rate of 
steel companies having 94% of 
the steel capacity of the industry 
will be 15.2% of capacity for the 
week beginning Feb. 18, compared 
with 5.5% one week aso, 5.1% one 
month ago and 96.4% one year 
ago. This represents an increase 
of 9.7 points or 176.6% over that 
of the previous week. 


This week’s operating rate is 
equivalent to 268,000 tons of steel 
ingots and castings and compares 
with 96.900 tons one week ago 
89,700 tons one month ago and 
1,765,700 tons one year ago. 

. Electric. Production — The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
(Continued on page 1011) 


| 








The controversy over the nomi- 


‘nation by President Truman of 


Edwin S. Pauley, California oil 
man, to be Under-Secretary of the 
Navy, resulted in the resignation 
on Feb. 13 of Harold L. Ickes from 
his post in the Truman cabinet, as 
Secretary of the Interior. Mr. 
Ickes had vigorously opposed the 
appointment of Mr. Pauley, and 
toid the Senate Commiitce which 
was consideriny it; coaAfirmation 
that he regarded the President’s 
nominee totally unsuited for the 
post, in spite of which Mr. Truman 
continued to firmly support Mr 
Pauley. The President had tolc 
a press conference, according tc 
Associated Press Washington ad- 
vices of Feb. 13, that, in his state- 
ments to the Senate Naval Affair. 
Committee concerning Mr. Pauley 
Mr. Ickes could have bee: wrong 
and this was the basis for Ickes 
advising the President in his lettei 
of resignation that the latter had 
made his position as a Cabinet 
member “untenable.” 


In this 2,000-word letter Mr. 
Ickes declared: 


“As to your statement that I 
might have been mistaken in my 
testimony, my feeling is that, 
since you were not present at the 
hearing and presumably had not 
read the record, it was not proper 
for you, even although you be the 
President of the United States, to 
pass judgment on a question of 
veracity between Mr. Pauley and 
myself. After all, I am a member 
of your Cabinet at your own 
request and I do not have a re- 
putation for dealing recklessly 
with the truth. On the issue of 
veracity as between Mr. Pauley 
and myself, I am ready to appear 
before any competent tribunal at 
any time, although of course I 
should want one that would not 
announce or even form, its opin- 
ion in advance of a full @::d care- 
ful consideration of all of the 
evidence.” 


The same night, Feb. 13, Mr. 





Ickes went on the radio to explain 
‘o the public the reasons for the 
action he had taken. 


Mr. Ickes had requested to be 
relieved on March 31 in order to 
‘eave the affairs of the Interior 
Department in shape for his suc- 
cessor, but the President in ac- 
cepting the resignation made Feb. 
15 the effective date. To take over 
the duties of the Department 
pending the appointment of a per- 
manment Secretary, the President 
designated Oscar L. Chapman, 
who has served thirteen years as 
an Assistant Secretary. 

As successor to Mr. Ickes, who 
on March 4 would have completed 
thirteen years as Secretary of the 
Interior, Justice William O. 
Douglas has been mentioned as 
the possible choice of the Demo- 
cratic Committee Chairman 
Robert F. Hannegan, who is also 
Postmaster General in Mr. Tru- 


man’s cabinet. Mr. Chapman has 
also been mentioned as a candi- 
date; also Senator Joseph C. O’- 
Mahoney (D.-Wyo.). 





United Kingdom Currency 
Notes Not Legal Tender 
In Bermuda 


The Foreign Exchange Commit- 
tee in New York, through its 
Chairman, R. F. Loree made an 
available on Feb. 13 the following 
circular of the Currency and Ex- 
change Control Board at Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda, dated Jan. 1, 1946: 


“United Kingdom Currency 
Notes are not legal tender in 
Bermuda, and the Banks are not 
permitted to accept them for de- 
posit or exchange. Prospective 
visitors should be warned to 
this effect, in order to save them 
inconvenience and embarrass- 
ment. 





Signed—C. A. D. Talbort, 
Secretary.” 


Heports High Levels of Disbursemenis Abroad 


Commerce Department Reveals $15 Billions Disbursed Since July 1, 
1940. Scarce Commodities Continued to Be Purchased Abroad 
After V-J Day. 


Since July 1, 1940—roughly the beginning of the United States 
war production program—the United States Government has dis- 
bursed in foreign lands nearly $15,000,000,000 and has received $5,- 
000,000,000 as a result of foreign transactions, according to a compila- 
tion by the Clearing Office for Foreign Transactions, reported by the 


Department of Commerce. 


Government during this period 
ended Sept. 30, 1945, spent $1.- 
842,000,000 abroad and received 
$1,900,000,000 in “special curren- 
cies” for which no United States 
dollars were paid out or received, 
the Clearing Office said. Such 
currencies (sometimes called 
“military” or “invasion” curren- 
cies) were used by the armed 


areas. 

During the quarter ended Sept. 
30, 1945, U. S. Government dollar 
disbursements and receipts 
abroad continued near fiscal 1945 
levels with expenditures totaling 
$955,000,000 anc receipts $362,- 
000,000. Although military ex- 
penditures on troop pay and sup- 
plies will decline, the aggregate 
disbursements abroad during the 


remain on a high level because of 
continued heavy purchases of 
scarce raw materials and sugar, 
and increasing United States 
loans abroad and payments to the 


Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. 

Highlights of the September 30 
quarter dollar transactions were 


ments abroad to U. S. troops total- 
ing $341,000,000; $351,000,000 spent 
on supplies and materials abroad; 
a payment of $105,000,000 to China 
as financial aid; heavy remittanc- 
es home by U. S. troops overseas 
totaling $73,000,000; a total of 
$77,000.000 of payments received 
for lend-lease goods; and $87,000,- 
000 ‘received from sales abroad, 
the Clearing Office said. 


thirds of all non-military dis- 
bursements abroad were ior the 
purchase of supplies and mater- 
ials by the U. S. Commercial Com- 
pany, the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Metals Reserve Cor- 
poration, it was said. Western 
hemisphere countries supplied 
$200,000,000 or 75° of this total, 
with Cuban sugar, Canadian 
aluminum and Chilean copper the 
major items procured. 


chased during the quarter were 


many of these commodities are 
still in short supply and are 
needed either for immediate U.S. 
consumption or for reserve stocks, 
the Clearing Office said. 


Sign Anglo-American 
Airlines Treaty 


The Anglo - American Civil 
Aviation Conference, in session at 
Bermuda since Jan. 15, resulted in 
the signing on Feb. 11 by the 
United States and Great Britain of 





j}an agreement authorizing an un- 


limited number of flights between 
the two countries at economic 
rates to be fixed by inter-govern- 
mental action. Under the rrrang-- 
ment, the Associated Press revort- 
ed in its advices from Hamilton, 
Bermuda, Feb. 12. the commercial 
dlanes of each country are per- 
mitted to use the airports of the 
other as stepping stones on global 
flights. There will be no restric- 
tions on either country in determ- 
ining the number of such flights 
to be made by its air lines. 
So-called fifth freedom traffic 
is authorized, the Associated Press 
continued. This wil! allow an 3ir- 
liner en route between the two 
countries to pick up nassenvers 





and traffic bound for a third coun- 


| try. and will allow economic op- 


eration of the long-line services 
with which both Britain and the 





in addition, the United State. @— 


: . A ; | land, 
forces in liberated and occupied | areas. 


fiscal years 1946 and 1947 will: 


International Fund, International |} ates in esen ott ather 
Bank, and the United Nations ; ‘eTmates in case of bad weather. 


the continued high level of pay- | 


‘FHA Applications | 
‘For Dwelling Units 


During the quarter about two- | 


Most of the commodities pur- | 


contracted for before VJ-Day, and , 


ever, 58% 





United States are planning to en- 
circle the world. The Associated 
Press also said: 

“A second agreement was 
|reached opening to commercial 
| traffic many of the military air 
' bases built by the United States 
Government on territory leased 
from the British in Newfound- 
Bermuda and Caribbean 
United States commercial 
planes will receive most favored 
/nation treatment at these bases. 

“The bases originally were 
leased with~ the understanding 
they would not be used by com- 
mercial planes, the agreement 
said, but there are now obvious 
advantages in opening to com- 
mercial traffic fields in terri- 
tories in which no other satis- 
factory civil airfields are avail- 
able. 

“Leased bases in Bermuda, An- 
tigua, St. Lucia and British Gui- 
ana thus were opened to airlin- 
ers, and fields in Trindad and 
Jamaica will be available as al- 





The bilteral agreement will re- 
_main in effect indefinitely and 
may be terminated on one year’s 
notice, according to the Associated 
Press. Thirteen global routes are 
| planned by the United States, and 


i seven by the British, on the basis 
bes the arrangements. 


United States cities at which 
| British planes on world-wide hops 


would stop include New York, 
New Orleans, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Miami, Palm Beach, San 


| Francisco and Chicago. 








Applications covering 62,252 
dwelling units were received by 
field offices of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration during the 


| first 15 working days under the 


new preference rating system for 


, veterans’ housing, FHA Commis- 


sioner Raymond M. Foley an- 
nounced on Feb. 8. During the 
same period, FHA offices pro- 
cessed and issued priorities cover- 
ing 31,056 dwelling units with the 
requirement that construction 
must be started within 90 days. It 
is announced that of the applica- 
tions received from Jan. 15, when 
the system went into effect, 
through Feb. 5, 45% were for 
units to sell for less than $7,500 or 
to rent for less than $60 a month. 

f the total authorizations, how- 
were for units to sell 
for less than $7,500 or to rent for 
less than $60 a month. These 
ratios have been fairly consistent 
since the first few days of the 
system’s operation. The FHA ad- 
vices also state: 


A more detailed analysis shows 
that almost a fourth of the total 
number of units applied for were 
to sell for less than $5.500 or rent 
for less than $50 a month, while 
28% of the units authorized were 
under these amounts. 

Under the preference rating 
system, FHA acting under a dele- 
gation of authority from the Civil- 
ian Production Administration, is- 
sues priorities for 11 building ma- 
terials now in short supply either 
to individual veterans or to build- 
ers who agree to construct hous- 
ing to sell for less than $10,000 a 
unit or rental for less than $80 a 
month. The accommodations must 
be held for sale.or rent to veterans 
of World War II during the course 
of construction and for a month 





thereafter. 
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-. Billion Dollars in 1$45—Net 23.2 Lower 


The Class I railroads of the United States, representing a total 





ABA Regional Savings 
And Mig. Conference 


Some of the most pressing prob- 


\ 


Secret U. S.-British Yalta Pact With Russia— 
Kurile islands Given to Soviet 


| 
The conditions made by Russia a year ago, through Premier 


of 221,868 miles, in the year ended Dec. 31, 1945, had an-estimated|jems confronting savings banks | Stalin at the Big Three meeting at Yalta, for entering the war against 


net income, after interest and rentals, of $453,000,000, compared with | 
$667,200,000 in 1944, according to reports filed by the carriers with 
the Bureau of Railway Economics of the Association of American 
Railroads, and made public on Feb. 11. 

Net railway operating income,® 





before interest and rentals, of 


those roads in 1945 amounted to} net 
rentals of $168,000,000, compared | 
with $266,200;C00 in 1944. 


$849,779,893, compared with $1,- 
106,384,412 in 1944, adds the Asso- 
ciation, which further reported as 
rollows: 

The decrease in net railway | f 
operating income in 1945 com- 
pared with 1944 was 23.2%. This/| j 
decrease resulted largely from a 
decrease in traffic due to the ces- I 
sation of hostilities in both Europe 
and the Pacific; increased operat- 
ing costs due to higher wages and 
inereased costs of fuel, materials t 
and supplies used in connection 
with railroad operation; and in- 
creased charges to operating ex- 
penses for accelerated amortiza- 
tion of defense projects. 

The rate of return earned on 
property investment averaged 
3.05% in 1945, compared with a 
rate of return of 4.0% in 1944. 

Property investment is the 
value of road and equipment as 
shown by the books of the rail- 
ways including materials, sup- 
plies, and cash. The earnings re- 
ported above as net railway oper- 
ating income _ represent the 
amount left after the payment of 
operating expenses and taxes, but 
before interest, rentals, and other 
fixed charges are paid. 

Total operating revenues in 
1945 amounted to $8,902,349,173 
compared with $9,436,789,812 in 
1944, a decrease of 5.7%. For the 
month of December alone, total 
operating revenues were $613,- 
691,363, a decrease of $143,166,299, 
or 18.9%, under December, 1944. 
Operating expenses for the year 
1945 amounted to $7,051,809,332 
compared with $6,282,062,686 in 
1944, an increase of 12.3%. 

Twenty-eight Class I railroads 
failed to earn interest and rentals 
in 1945, of which 12 were in the 
Eastern District, five in the 
Southern Region, 11 in the West- 
ern District. 


Eastern District 
Class I railroads in the Eastern 


i 


( 





decrease of 7.8% 
1944, 


District in 1945 had an estimated | 


income after interest and 


Those same roads in 1945 had a 


net railway operating income, be- 


ore interest and renials, of $342,- 


624,211 compared with $455,399,- 


30 in 1944. 

Operating revenues of the Class 
railroads in the Eastern District 
n 1945 totaled $3,765,751,253, a 
compared with 
while operating expenses 
otaled $3,165,505,029, an increase | 
of 9.3% above 1944. 


Southern Region 
Class I railroads in the South- 


ern Region in 1945 had an esti- | 
mated net income, after interest 
and rentals, of $50,000,000- com- 
pared with $97,200,000 in 1944. 


Those same roads in 1945 had 


a net railway operating income | 
before 
$115,160,981 compared with $163,- | 
226,359 in 1944. 

Operating revenues of the Class | 
I railroads in the Southern Region 
in 1945 totaled $1,229,534,611, a 
decrease of 7.8% 
1944, while operating expenses 
totaled $950,069,777, an 
of 13.2% above 1944. 


interest and rentals of 


compared with 


increase 


Western District 


Class I railroads in the Western | 
District in 1945 had an estimated | 


net income after interest and 
rentals of $235,000,000 compared 
with $303,800,000 in 1944. 

Those same roads in 1945 had 
a net railway operating income, 


| Worcester 


and savings departments of com- 
mercial banks will be discussed 
at the Eastern Regional Savings 


|and Mortgage Conference to be 


held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass., on Thursday and Friday, 


| Mar. 7 and 8, according to Myron 


F. Converse, President of the 
Savings Division of the American 
Bankers Association. Mr. Con- 
verse, who is also President of the 
Five Cents Savings 
Bank, Worcester, Mass., an-| 
nounced on Feb. 8 the program | 
for the conference, which is being | 
resumed again this year. It was) 
not held in 1945 because of war- | 
time travel restrictions. 

“Since the meeting will be a/' 
shirtsleeve, working conference,” 
Mr. Converse says in a letter to 
the 2,200 banks in the conference 
area, “entertainment features usu- 
ally connected with conventions | 
will be omitted.” The two-day | 
conference will consist of morning 
and afternoon sessions. On Thurs- 
day the two sessions will be de- | 
voted primarily to savings man- | 
agement problems. On Friday the | 
sessions are under the direction | 
of the A.B.A. department of Re- 


‘search Mortgage and Real Estate 


Finance, and particular emphasis | 
will be placed on merchandising | 
of mortgages. 

In keeping with A.B.A. policy to 
bring the Association to its mem- | 
bership, a representative group of | 
the A.B.A. headquarters staff will | 
be in attendance at the business | 
conference. “I am anxious that | 
our New England bankers take | 
advantage of the convenient op- 
| portunity to talk with these men,” 
| Mr. Converse says. “I suggest that 
you come prepared to discuss 
| specific problems, and that you 
arrange for a definite appointment 
| with those with whom you wish 


| Japan were disclosed on Feb. 11 when the text of the secret agree- 
| ment between the leaders of the United States, Great Britain and Russia 
was made public simultaneously in Washington, London and Moscow. 
Commenting on the secret pact, Secretary of State Byrnes declared 
that it was the last of the war-® anil 





|\release of the 


time arrangements of its kind, 
heretofore withheld from publica- | 
tion. 

Mr. Byrnes, who said that he 
himself had learned of the exist- 
ence of the agreement only on} 
Sept. 2 last, insisted that it had | 
been necessary to hold the docu- | 
ment a secret until the defeat of 
Japan as that nation would have 
immediately attacked Russia if! 
the arrangement had been re-| 
vealed. A month ago President | 
Truman asserted that he himself | 
had been informed of the terms | 
of the pact a short time before | 
leaving for the Big Three confer- | 
ence at Potsdam last July. 

A statement from Secretary | 
Byrnes accompanied the Feb. 11 | 
agreement. The 
text of the agreement and of Mr. 
Byrnes’ statement, as given by the | 
Associated Press in its Washington 
dispatch, are given below: | 





Secret Agreement 


“The leaders of the three great 
powers—the Soviet Union, the 
United States of America and 
Great Britain—have agreed that 
in two or three months after Ger- 
many has surrendered and the 
war in Europe has terminated the 
Soviet Union shall enter into the 
war. against Japan on the side of 
the Allies on condition that: 








“1. The status quo in Outer 
Mongolia (the Mongolian People’s 
Republic) shall be preserved; 

“2. The former rights of Rus- 
sia violated by the treacherous 
attack of Japan in 1904 shall be 
restored, viz: 

“(a) The southern part of Sak- 
halin as well as all the islands 


before interest and rentals, of! to consult.” 

$391,994,701, compared with $487,-| will’ be available and appoint-| the Soviet Union: 

758,923 in 1944. |ments will be arranged at the} “(b) The commercial port of 
Operating revenues of the Class | conference registration head- | Dairen shall be internationalized, 

I railroads in the Western District | quarters. ‘the pre-eminent interests of the 

in 1945 totaled $3,907,063,309, a) The number of formal addresses | Soviet Union in this port being 

decrease of 2.8% compared with | at each session of the conference | safeguarded, and the lease of Port 


The staff members | adjacent to it shall be returned to 


1944, while operating expenses 
totaled $2,936,234,526, an increase 
of 15.2% above 1944. 


CLASS I RAITLROADS—UNITED STATES 


Twelve Months Ended Dec. 31— 
Total operating revenues eo FG RL 
Total operating expenses 
Operating ratio—per cent-- 
IIE. dathed, gehen m shdne whch rv ie 
Net railway operating inc, (earnings before 
Net income, after charges (estimated) 


1945 1944 
$8,902,349,173 $9,436,789,812 


7,051,809,332 6,282,062,686 

79.21 66.57 

. : 825,959,244 1,846,096,826 
charges) 849,779,893 1,106,384,412 
PCr SF pues 453,000,000 667,200,000 





has been limited in order to pro- 
vide time fora full and free dis- 
cussion of the various subjects 
'from the floor. The forum ses- 
/sions have always been considered 
one of the most valuable features 
of the savings conferences. 








| 


Young Heads Federal 





Employment and Unemployment in January Reser ve of Chicago 
Reported hy Commerce Dept. | 


The number of men employed 


increased by about 1,200,000 be-_| 


The Board of Directors of the 


_ Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago | 


announced on Feb. 11 the appoint- 
ment of C. S. Young as President, 


| Arthur as a naval base of the 
U. S. S. R. restored; 
| ~““(e) "The Chinese-Eastern Rail- 
troad and the South-Manchurian 
| Railroad which provides an outlet 
| to Dairen shall be jointly operated 
iby the establishment of a joint 
| Soviet-Chinese company, it being 
/ understood that the pre-eminent 
| interests of the Soviet Union shall 
|be safeguarded and that China 
shall retain full sovereignty in 
Manchuria; 

“3. The Kurile Islands shall be 
handed over to the Soviet Union. 

“It is understood, that the 
agreement concerning Outer Mon- 


tween December and January, while the number of women employed 
showed a decline of more than 800,000, according to Director J... 
Capt, Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce, who on Feb. 7 
released preliminary estimates of employment and unemployment 





- golia and the ports and railroads 
and of Charles B. Dunn as First |veferred to above will require 


Vice-President, of the bank, each concurrence of Generalissimo 


drived from the Monthly Report on 


Labor Force, a cross-section sur- 





vey of the civilian population. As® 
a result of these changes, total 
employment in January was esti- 
mated at 51,720,000, or almost 
400,000 greater than in Decem- 
ber. 

The report from the Com- 
merce Dept. continued: 

The increase in male employ- 
ment in January is accounted for 
by the fact that large numbers of 
veterans succeeded in finding jobs 
upon entering the labor market. 
The decline in female employ- 
‘ment between December and 
Janua reflects the usual sea- 
sonal ease in both agricul- 
tural and nonagricultural em- 
ployment, although this year's 
crop was considerably larger than 
in former years. 

Unemployment increased hy 
slightly more than 300,000 from 
December, reaching 2,270,000 dur- 


ing the week of January 6-12. As 
in the past months since V-J. 
Day, almost all of the increase in 





the number of persons looking for 
work occurred among men. Male 
unemployment was estimated at 
1,770,000, and female unemploy- 
ment at 500,000 during the Janu- 
ary census week. The Census Bu- 
reau does not count as unem- 
ployed a person who was ‘not 
looking for work because he had 
a job at which he did not work 
during the entire census week be- 
cause of labor dispute, temporary 
lay-off with definite instructions 
to return to work within 30 days 


of lay-off, illness, vacation, or bad 


weather. 


The December-January changes 
in employment and. unemploy- 
ment brought the civilian labor 
force to a level of 53,990,000, a 


figure almost 700,000 above De 
cember. ; 

Persons 14 years of age and 
over outside the iabor force num- 
bered 45,780,000,—or more than a 
million above the estimate for 


March 1. These appointments 
have been approved by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 





December. The withdrawal of 
| emen from the labor force ac- 
eounted for all but a small part 
of this increase. 


uary and final estimates for De- 
cember are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 
: Persons 14 Years 
Employment of Age and Over 
; , Status— December* January* 
‘Civilian labor force 53,310,000 53,990,000 
Employed” __..._ 51,360,000 51,720,000 
Unemployed ____ 1,950,000 2,270,000 
Not in labor force. 44,720,000 45,780,000 


“These figures include an adjustment for 
the recently discharged veterans who had 
not yet returned to their homes and who 
were, therefore, not adequately repre- 
sented in the sample (estimated at 1,300,- 
} 600 in December and 750,000 in January). 

A statement of the procedures. used in 
; making this adjustment will be presented 
bin the release when the final figures for 
January are published, 





Preliminary estimates for Jan-' 


for a term of five years beginning | Chiang Kai-shek. The President 


will take measures in order to 
obtain this concurrence on advice 
from Marshal Stalin. 

| “The heads of the three great 
| powers have agreed that these 
claims of the Soviet Union shall 
| be unquestionably fulfilled after 
| Japan has been defeated. 

“For its part the Soviet Union 


with the National Government of 
China a pact of friendship and 
alliance between the U. S. S. R. 
and China in order to render as- 


forces for the purpose of liberat- 
ing. China from the Japanese 
yoke. 

‘February 11, 1945. 

“J. STALIN 

“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 

“WINSTON S. CHURCHILL.” 


Mr. Byrnes’ Statement 


“The text of the agreement be- 
tween the President of the United 
States, Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
| Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
Winston Churchill, and General- 











expresses its readiness to conclude | 


sistance to China with its armed} 


issimo Stalin, signed at Yalta on 
Feb. 11, 1945, has been reicased 
today. 

“In making public this agree- 
ment the Secretary of State called 
attention to the fact that the Gov- 
ernment of the Chinese Republic 
was not a party to the agreement 
and that the relations between 
China and the Soviet Republics 
are in no way controlled by this 
memorandum but are governed 
entirely by the provisions of the 
treaty between China and the 
Soviet Republics signed at Mos- 
cow on Aug. 14 and subsequent 
agreements between those two 
governments. 


“The Secretary further stated 
that it is evident that this agree- 
ment was regarded by Presicent 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Church- 
ill and Generalissimo Stalin as a, 
military agreement and was 
marked top secret. The agree- 
ments were based upon Russia’s 
entering the war. The Soviet mili- 
tary leaders advised our military 
leaders that Russia could nox enter 
the war until 90 days arter the 
surrender of Germany; that it 
would take them that time to 
move their arms to the Japanese 
front. At that time, Feb. 11, 1945, 
our armies were attacking on the 
Western Front. They needed all 
the assistance that could come 
from a simultaneous attack from 
the Soviet armies on the Eastern 
Front. Had the Japdnese learned 
of this agreement they would have 
immediately attacked Russia. That 
would have necessitated the re- 
| moval of Russian troops from the 
German front toward Japan at a 
time when Russia was starting the 
final drive which brought about 
the collapse of the German Army 
on that front. 

“The Secretary stated he learned 
that an agreement had been 
reached on this subject on Sept. 2, 
after the Japanese surrender on 
Aug. 12, and at his press confer- 
ence on Sept. 4 announced the 
existence of such an agreement.” 





House Group Approves 
Postal-Treasury Supply 


The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee approved and sent to the 
floor for debate on Feb. 12 a bili 
to finance operations of the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year commencing 
July 1, in the amount of $1,604,- 
556,904, according to Associated 
Press Washington advices of that 
.date, which added that the actual 
cash provided is $29,660,250 below 
budget estimates and represents 
only about 10% of the total funds 
handled by the two departments. 
Of the actual new cash, $1,279,- 
061,440 -~was earmarked for the 
Post Office Department, and 
$325,495,500 for the Treasury. 


A large part of the Treasury’s 
fund, said the Associated Press. is 
designed to finance a drive 
against what has been called 
“black market operators and oth- 
ers with war-swollen incomes” on 
-which they have evaded taxes. It 
was added that Fred M. Vinson, 
Secretary of the Treasury, told 
the Committee there is “growing 
evidence of widespread tax eva- 
sion” and asked for funds to re- 
eruit 5,000 additional workers, 
largely war veterans, to handle 
the situation. 


| William T. Sherwood, Assistant 
Commissioner of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, estimate’ that 
at least $1,000,000,000 in addition- 
al taxes will flow into the Treas- 
ury in one year as a result of the 
drive. 
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ing the real attitude of the 
Federal authorities may 
prove greater than in the 
past. Surely, the transfer of 
Mr. Bowles, the anomalous 
official position of that gen- 
tleman 1n relation to his puta- 
tive adversary in inner Wash- 
ington politics, and various 
indications which have very 
recentiy come out of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, 
hardly suggest a clearly de- 
fined policy with respect to 
prices which the ordinary 
business man faced with the 


necessity of paying higher 


wages for less work could 
well find particularly reas- 
suring. We think that the 


President, in a sense, is quite | 


correct in describing the ac- 
tion which has been forced 


upon him as a sort of “Battle | 
retreat, al-| 
‘though we are quite certain. 


of the Bulge” 


that the legions of his ad- 
versary (in this case, natural 
economic forces) will not be 
“contained” and ultimately 
pushed back in defeat as the 
President says he _ hopes. 
Whether the President real- 
izes it or not, he and Mr. 
Bowles are really fighting a 
vear-guard action, which at 
best can but retard the prog- 
ress of their adversaries. 


Lack of Understanding 


And what disturbs’us most 
about all this.is-precisely that 


the Washington authorities 
do not really appear to under- 
stand their position. 
seem, on the contrary, deter- 
mined to “fight on to the last 
man’”’—which can only in the 
end mean tremendous dam- 
age and a great many casual- 
ties in industry and trade as 
well as heavy loss to the con- 
suming public. The most dis- 
heartening sentences in the 
entire statement of the Presi- 
dent, as muddled and dis- 
couraging as most of it is, are 
those in which he demands 
that Congress perpetuate 
wartime controls. Here is 
what he says:. 


I trust that the Congress | 


will: (1) extend the stabili- 
zation statutes without 
amendment and will do so 
with all possible speed so 
that there may be no ques- 
tion in anyone’s mind con- 
cerning the determination 
of the Congress to see the 
fight against inflation 
through to the finish; (2) 
extend the subsidy pro- 
gram for another full year; 
(3) enact promptly the Pat- 
man bill to establish price 
controls over housing (pres- 
. ent speculation in the real 
estate market is one of the 
most dangerous aspects of 
the present situation and 
one which works particular 
hardship on our millions of 
returning veterans and 
their families); (4) extend 
promptly the Second War 
Powers Aci, so that the 
emergency powers we 


They | 


tound necessary during the 
war may continue to be 
exercised wherever neces- 
sary in dealing with the 
economic aftermath of war. 

Only by measures such as 
these can we hope to retain 
our controls asa _ people 
over our own economic fu- 
ture. But even these meas- 
ures will fail us unless the 
American people dedicate 
themselves to support of 
the national economic sta- 
bilization program. 

I welcome this because I 
am determined that this 
country shall avoid the 
misery and disaster of in- 


resources 


stone to a fuller, richer life 
rather than be permitted to 
spend themselves in a brief 
orgy of inflation and dis- 
aster. 


A vicious battle is supposed 
to have been in progress be- 


hind the scenes in Wash-| 


,ington between the extrem- 
‘ists headed by Mr. Bowles 
and somewhat more moder- 
‘ate elements which are pre- 
sumably more disposed to 
free American industry in a 
‘measure at least from the 
shackles of government con- 
trol, regulation and intermed- 


dling. The extremists are cur- 
irently credited with winning 
|the fight. However that may 
ibe, it is clear that the Presi- 


dent is now a very definite 
|advocate of postwar controls 
|under formulae which offer 
absolutely no prospect of ter- 


mination within the fore-| 


| 





! 





|President would have us be- 
lieve, of price stability. 


'to business men if it can be) 


avoided—either at this or any 


other time. 


Up to Congress 

It is now up to Congress. | 
In its ranks, too, a struggle 
has been in progress, and. 
doubtless is still in progress, 
between those who would re- | 
vert promptly to a way of life | 
more in keeping with Ameri- | 
ean traditions and those on) 
the other hand who would es- | 
tablish permanently a sort of | 
Tugwellian socialism in this, 
country. It is difficult at this | 
time to be certain just how | 
this battle is going. It is the | 
most vital controversy of 'the | 
day. If the President, or any 
other force or forces can pre- 
vail upon Congress at this 
time to continue the war 
powers of the Executive in 
the way that the President 
now asks, then we are headed 
for a long, long period of dif- 
ficulty,- vexations, and want 
of progress—but. not, as the 





If the people of the United 


States can be convinced that 
stable prices (in ‘theory at 
least) are to be preferred. to 
adequate supplies of goods; if 
the public can be frightened 


professional hewlers; and 


‘the rank and file can be led | 


to believe that economic equi- 
librium and smooth func- 
tioning in general can be or- 
dered by official fiat, then we 
may as well reconcile our- 
‘selves to much that is un- 
_pleasant for a long while to 


‘come, for if this can be ac- 
'complished now there is little 
‘or no reason to hope that six 
'months hence or a year hence 
it could not be done again. If 
this type of bosh can be made 
'to prevail now, it would ap- 
flation and that our vast} pear that about the only way 
of purchasing|in which we shall ever be 
power shall be a stepping- | 


saved is the hard way—pay- 
ing through the nose badly 





/snough and long enough to 


bring us to our senses. That, 

|of course, would be a long- 

| irawn-out and costly way to 

learn what should be obvious 
to begin with. 


| Feeding the Flame 


| All this is disheartening 
enough in its own right, but 
vit is not the full story. Once 
the public is convinced that 
what is called “inflation” can 
be prevented by fiat, and that 
‘the wages of economic sin 
‘need not be paid, provided 
'some Chester Bowles stands 
‘guard over his own, then 
what is there to warn the 
‘rank and file effectively 
against further feeding the 
‘flames of inflation through 
-endless—and we had almost 
said boundless — budgetary 
‘deficits? Or by permitting the 
worship of a vanishing inter- 
est rate to lead to larger and 
larger holdings of govern- 
ment obligations by the com- 
mercial banks? Or by perpet- 
ual subsidies paid indirectly 
to pampered labor out of 
funds created by fiat? 

The hope of the people now 
is in Congress, and if that 


hope, too, is not to be blasted 


seeable future. Far from) 
growing less managed-econ- | 
omy minded, he seems to| 
grow steadily more inclined | 
to join forces with New Deal | 
elements which have no in-| 
tention of returning business | 


the people must make them- 


selves heard in the legislative 
hall of Congress during the 
next three or four months. 





Mfrs. Trvst Bookle 
On Pension Plans 


Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, is distributing copies 
of its new booklet, “Pension and 
Profit-Sharine Plans.’ The bank’s 
previous booklet on this subject 
was brought out in September, 
1944. Since that time, the Treas- 
ury has issued many new rulings 
on the'law relating to employee 
benefit plans and for that reason 
Manufacturers Trust Company 


| realized the need for up-to-date 


material which would include 
these later developments. In the 
booklets will be found the text of 
the law and the regulations on 
Pension and Profit - Sharing 
Trusts, an analysis thereof, and 
model forms of Trust Agreements, 
all of which should prove espe- 
cially helpful to everyone inter- 
ested in this currently important 
subject. 


Eurcpean Feod Shorlage Critical 
| Truman Birecis Emergency Measures 


| The Emergency Economic Committee for Europe, an inter-gov- 
aes ; . . |} ernmental body under the Chairmanship of Philip Noel-Baker of 
out of its wits by the inflation |; Great Britain, issued a report on Feb. 6 of its study of food condi- 
calamity howlings among the | tions in Europe and the resutlant estimates of food available for 


if | consumption in the next few months. 
whose members are Belgium, Denmark, 
Netherlands, Norway. Trrkev. the @——--—_- ~ 


United Kingdom and the United 
States, for several months i140.- 


sist on an average total diet of 
2.000 calories a day, and about 
100,000,000 will receive orly an 
average of 1,500 or less per person. 
In the special dispatch from 
Washington to the New York 
“Times” reporting the committee's 
findings, it is pointed out that an 
average of 2,000 calories per day 


is ragarded as a minimum for 
safety. 
Tne “Times” advices from 


Washington added: 

The estimates take into account 
all home-grown and_ imported 
food supplies available or in sight. 

While the study upon which the 
estimates were made covered only 
calories, adequate supplies of 
other nutritional elements, such 
as proteins, fats, vitamins ‘and 
minerals which are also essential, 
are even a less satisfactory pros- 
pect than are calories. 

It was pointed out that an aver- 
age diet of 2.650 ealories in addi- 


tion to necessary quantity of 
other nutritional elements has 
been recommended by the 


UNRRA Food Committee as 
necesary for full health and effi- 
ciency. The report warned: 


“A serious gap between food 
supplies and minimum renire- 
ments remains for many millions 
of people in Europe.” 

The same day, Feb. 6, President 
Truman issued a statement in 
which he declared that food 
shortages in Europe were so acute 
that only through “superhuman 
eforts” could mass starvation be 
averted. The President declared 
that it was incumbent upon the 
American people to cooperate in 
emergeney measures which it was 
hoped might relieve the situation, 
and outlined measures which the 
Government would take, as fol- 
lows, according to Associated 
Press Washington advices: 

1. The appropriate agencies of 
this Government will immediately 
inaugurate a vigorous campaign 
to secure the full cooperation of 


particularly bread. Additional 
emphasis will be placed upon the 


ers in reducing waste of bread in 
distribution channels. 


2. The use of wheat in the di- 
rect production of alcohol and 
beer will be discontinued; the use 
of other grains for the produc- 
tion of beverage alcohol will be 
limited, beginning March 1, to 
five days’ consumption a month; 
and the use of other grains for 
the production of beer will be 
limited to an aggregate quantity 
equal to that used for this pur- 
pose in 1940, which was 30% less 
than the quantity used in 1945. 
This will save for food about 20 
million bushels of grain by June 
30, 1.946. 

3. The wheat flour extraction 
rate (the quantity of flour pro- 
duced from each bushel of wheat) 
will be raised to 80% for the dur- 
ation of the emergency. Also, 
steps will be taken to limit the 
distribution of flour to amounts 
essential for current civilian dis- 
tribution. This will save about 
25 million bushels of wheat dur- 
ing the first half of 1946. 

4. The- Department of Agricul- 
ture will control millers’ inven- 
tories of wheat and bakers’ and 
distributors’ inventories of flour. 
The inventory controls will be de- 
signed to maintain the wheat and 
flour being held for civilian use 





000,000 persons will have to sub- | 


all consumers in conserving food, | 


cooperation of bakers and retail- | 


According to the Committee, 
Greece, Luxembourg, The 


at the minimum necessary for 
aistribution purposes. 

5. Specific preference will be 
given to the rail movement of 
wheat, corn, meat and other es- 
sential focds in order promptly 
to export maximum quantities to 
the destinations where most 
needed. 

6. The Department of Agricul- 
j ture will exercise direct control 
over exports of wheat and flour 
, to facilitate movement to destina- 
| tions of greatest need. 


7. Necessary steps will be taken 
to export during this calendar 
year 375,000 tons of fats and oils 
1.6 billion pounds of meat, of 
which one billion pounds is to 
be made available during the first 
half of 1946, and to increase the 
,exports of dairy products, par- 
ticularly cheese and evaporated 
milk. 

| 8. The War and Navy Depart- 
‘ments already have aided ma- 
| terially the movement of Philip- 
pine copra (the raw material 
from which cocoanut oil is pro- 
| duced) by releasing 200 LCM and 
iJ boats for the inter-island trade 
|in the Philippines. These depart- 
|ments and the War Shipping Ad- 
| ministration will take immediate 
steps to make available the addi- 
tional ships needed for this pur- 
pose. 

| The Secretaries of War and 
| Navy will release for the move- 
ment of food to Europe all re- 
frigerated ships not essential to 
the maintenance of the flow of 
food to the armed forces. 


9. The Department of Agricul- 
ture will develop additional ways 
in which grain now being used in 
the feeding of livestock and poul- 
try could be conserved for use as 
human food. 


These steps may include means 
to obtain the rapid marketing of 
heavy hogs, preferably all those 
| over 225 pounds, and of beef cat- 
tle with a moderate rather than 
a high degree of finsih; to en- 
courage the culling of poultry 
| flocks; to prevent excessive chick 
| production; and to encourage 
more economical feeding of dairy 
cattle. Regulations to limit wheat 
inventories of feed manufacturers 
and to restrict the use of wheat 
in feed will be prepared. 

The President added in part: 


“The measures which I have di- 
rected will no doubt cause some 
inconvenience to many of us. 
Millers and bakers, for example, 
will have to adapt their opera- 
tions to preduce and to use flour 
of a higher extraction rate while 
consumers may not be able to get 
exactly the kind of bread they 
may prefer. We will not have as 
large a selection of meats, cheese, 
evanorated milk. ice cream, mar- 
gerine and salad dressing as we 
may like. However, these incon- 
veniences will be a small price to 
pay for saving lives, mitigating 
suffering in liberated countries 
and helping to establish a firmer 
foundation for peace. 

“In attempting to alleviate the 
shortages abroad, this country 
will adhere to the policy of giving 
preference to the liberated peo- 
ples and to those who have fought 
beside us, but we shall also do our 
utmost to prevent starvation 
among our former enemies. 

“I am confident that every citi- 
zen will co-operate wholeheart- 
, edly in the complete and immedi- 
ate mobilization of this country’s 
tremendous resources to win this 
world-wide war against mass 
‘ starvation.” 
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House fo Check 41 Federal Corporations 


In order to keep a check on government corporation spending, 
the house Appropriations Committe on Feb: 9 appointed a subcom- 
mittee of five of its members to review annually ail transactions and 
operations of 41 Federal agencies. Representative George H. Mahon 
(D.-Tex.) is Chairman of the subcomn ittee, according to Associated 
Press advices from Washington which stuted that he had told re- 
porters the new group would® 
“keep under close and constant, tion, Panama Railroad Company, 
Congressional scrutiny the activ-| Tennessee Valley Authority and 
ities of government corporations.” | Tennessee Valley Associated Co- 
The Associated Press also said: operatives, Inc. 

The 41 corporations whicn Rep- In the past these corporations 
resentative Mahon’s subcommittce | have obtained approval of Con- 
will scrutinize on behalf of Con-| gress for administrative expenses 
gress are the Commodity Credit| generaliy appropriated out of 
Corporation, Federal Intermediate | their capital. Scattered Appro- 
Credit Banks, Production Credit|priations subcommitees hav. 
Corporations, Region2l Agricul-| studied their needs, but none has 
tural Credit Corporations, Farm-| ever had jurisdiction over all 41. 
ers Home Corporation, Federal| Last December, the Associated 
Crop Insurance Corporation, Fed- | Press continued, Congress enacted 
eral Farm Mortgage Corporation,|a law requiring each corporation 
Federal Surplus Commodities}; to prepare annually a “business- 
Corporation, Reconstruction Fi-| type budget,” containing estimates 
nance Corporation, Defense Plant| of “the financial condition and 
Corporation, Defense Supplies; operations of the corporation for 
Corporation, Metals Reserve Com-| the current and ensuing fiscal 
pany, Rubber Reserve Company,| years and the actual condition and 
War Damage Corporation, Fed-| results of operation for the last 
eral National Mortgage Associa-| completed fiscal year.” The press 
tion, the RFC Mortgage Company, | advices added: 

Disaster Loan Corporation, In- The law was known as the 
land Waterways Corporation, | “financial control of government 
Warrior River Terminal Company,| corporations” act and was the au- 
The Virgin Island Company. Fed-| thority for creation of the new 
eral Prison Industries, Inc., United | subcommittee. 

States Spruce Production Corpor- By having exclusive jurisdiction 
ation, Institute of Inter-American | over the activities of the corpora- 
Affairs, Institute of Inter-Ameri-| tions, Representative Mahon be- 
can Transportation, Inter-Ameri-| lieves his group will be able to 
can Navigation Corporation, In-| familiarize itself with each of 
ter-American Educational Found-| them “and keep a better control 
ation, Inc., Prencinradio, Inc.,| over their operations on behalf of 
Careoes, Inc., Export-Import Bank | Congress.” 

of Washington. “This is something entirely 

Also the Petroleum Reserves} new,” he said, “and we will have 
Corporation, Rubber Development} to move slowly on it. Hereafter 
Corporation, U. S. Commercial | the corporations are going to have 
Company, Smaller War Plants| to justify before the same com- 
Corporation, Federal Public Hous-| mittee each year not only their 
ing Authority, Defense Homes| administrative expenses but all 
Corporation, Federal Savings and/| their other far-flung operations. 
Loan_ Insurance’ Corporation,| They are handling billions of pub- 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, | lic funds and we intend to care- 
United States Housing Corpora- fully review~- their operations.” 








| Taylor Quits Export- 


Import B’k-Succeeded | 
By W. Mc&. Martin , 


ace Board of Directors of the 
Export-lu:port Bank announced 
on Feb. 7 the resignation of 
Wayne C. Taylor as r:es.dent 
vt wie bank. The board simul- 
taneously announced that William 
McC. Martin, Jr., Cnairman of tne 
Board, w.li assuine tne auves pre- 
viously assigned to the president | 
in add.tion to his dut.es as Cuuu-! 
man. 

‘kne Export-Import Bank Act 
of 1945, passed last July, provid- 
ed that tne management of the 
bank would be ves.ed in a Board ' 
of Directors consisting of the Sec- 
reiary of State an four full-time 
directors appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and 
consent cf the Senate. Mr. Mariin 
was appointed chairman of the 
board last fall. Mr. Taylor had 
rema.ned as presidennt of the 
bank to assist in the transition of 
the bank to its present form of 
management. 


In accepting Mr. Taylor’s reste 
nation, the Board of Directors 
adopted the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That the Board of 
Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank express their sincere appre- 
ciation and deep gratitude to Mr. 
Taylor for his able administration 
of the bank during the difficult 
period of the past year and in the 
transition to the new form of 
management. His deep _ interest 
and complete cooperation have 
been of inestimable value in aid- 
ing the board in the assumption of 
its duties. His departure is cause 
for sincere regret on the part of 
each of the members of the 
board.” 

In a letter to President Truman 
on Feb. 6 Mr. Taylor said: 

“In accordance with the recom- 
mendation which I made to you 
last Wednesday, (Jan. 30) this 
morning I presented my. resigna- 








Administraticn’s Housing Pian Wins Wide 
Approval: Congress to Cooperate 


The nation’s new housing plan, drawn up by Housing Adminis- 
trator Wilson S. Wyatt and endorsed by President Truman who an- 
nounced it on Feb. 7 (Chronicle, Feb. 14, p. 877), won the immediate 
approval of numerous groups and individuals who sent to the capital 
messages of praise and offers of cooperation within a short time of 


the plan’s publication, according to Associated Press Washineton 


tion to the Board of Directors of 
Export-Import Bank. As Mr. Mar- 
tin and I explained to you, the 
basic organizational defect in the 
Export-Import Bank can only be 
corrected if the duties of the 
president are combined with those 
of the-chairman of the board of 
directors. 

“The new board of directors is 





>. 


Y 





advices of Feb. 9. 
Congress appeared to be eager 
to implement the plan with ade- 
quate legislation, but, in spite of 
Mr. Wyatt’s pleas for price ceil- 


aisapproved price control provi- 
sions. The Producers Council, Inc., 
representing materials manufac- 
turers, opposed subsidies to ex- 


ings on old houses, the House|pand the production of supplies. 
Banking Committee would not!It recommended a 10% increase 
agree to include the provision in|in prices of materials instead. 
the legislation which had already | West Coast lumber interests 
gctten under way. However, Com-| talked about price increases to 
mittee leaders promised to amend | boost production. The Associated 


the bill approved for floor con- 
sideration a week earlier by the 
inclusion of a provision for $600,- 


Press further said: 


The CIO said in a statement 


000,000 in Federal subsidies to] interest of the veteran and ell 

stimulate the output of scarce | citizens who want a prosperous 

building macerial, the Associated | American economy.” 

Press reported on Feb. 12. In a message to Mr. Truman, 
The pending bill, sponsored by | William Green, President of the 

Representative Patman (D.-Tex.),| AFL and:+ Chairman Harry C. 


provides for establishment of an| Bates, of the AFL housing com- 


over-all Office of Housing Sta-| mittee promised that organized 
bilization; the continuation of | labor would help. 
authority to allocate building Senctor James M. Mead (D.-NY) 


materials for a year beyond the 
June 30 expiration date; price 
control on new dwellings, and 
stipulates that veterans shall have 
the first chance to buy new 
homes. 


The administration’s request for 
$250,000,000 for direct Govern- 
ment construciion of homes will 
be referred to the Building and 
Grounds Committee, since the 
banking group in the House de- 
cided it lacked jurisdiction, the 
Feb. 12 dispatch of the Associ- 
ated Press added. 

For the most part, according to 
the Associated Press. the W,vait 
plan has the approval of the 


introduced a bi'l to raise from 
$160,000,000 to $410.000,000 appro- 
priations authorized fcr emer- 
gency housing for veterans. 





Leacue of Nations 


To Dissolve 

A final League of Nations As- 
sembly is to open on April 8, ac- 
cording to United Press Geneva 
advices of Feb. 9, at which the 
League will be dissolved under 
a method of procedure worked 
out by the League Council which 
will meet for that purpose three 
days ahead of the Assembly. Ir- 
vitations to member nations. to 
attend the Assembly have been 
isued by the League; the last pre- 
vious meeting was Dec. 14,1939. 


housing. industry, with two ports 
drawing opposition. The Netienal 
Association cf Real Estate Boards 











that the program “is in the best | 


now fully organized, the bank has 
an excellent staff, and contracts 
have been signei covering the 
bulk of the urgent business which 
was presented to the bank follow- 
ing the cessation of hostilities, so 
that I am confident that the work 
of the bank will be admirab!yv 
handled. Naturally, I have in- 
forme the board that I wll | 
available at any time if there are 
any matters which the _ board 
members or the staff wish to dis- 
cuss with me.” 

EE 
Berle Resigns Brazil Post 
Adolph Berle, Jr., announced 

from Rio de Jareiro on Feb. 8 his 
resignation as: United States Am- 
bassacor to Brazil, the Associated 
Press reported, adding that the 
resignation had been put off until 
rew at the request of President 
Truman who agreed to release 
Mr. Berle as-‘soon as the new 
Brazilian Government had taken 
office. The new President of 
Brazil, Gen. Eurico Gaspar Dutra, 
having been installed on Jan. 31, 
Mr. Berle’s resignation followed. 
In his letter to President Truman, 
the retiring Ambassador. ex- 
pressed appreciation of the form- 


ra 





Brazilian .post indefinitely, but 
stated his desire to leave. Mr. 
Berle was one of the few early 
New Deal supporters of Presi- 
dent-Reosevelt remaining in office 
under the Truman administration. 





ja nd 


er’s request that he remain in the, 


House and Senate Pass | 
Compromise “Full Emp‘oyment” Bill 


Compromise legislation which wouid make siuiu..uance of max- 
imum en. pioyment a Government respensibiliiy was ..~yivved by the 


house On rey. 0, and py the Senace on Fev, o. 


stitute for the fuli employment 1 


Stic wast Was a SUL- 


neasure askea ioc by President 


Truman, but it was predicted that if appioved by Congress the Presi- 


dent would sign it. ‘the comprom’ 


e. 2 


> ure, ADProVvceUd DY the House 


| 





by a vote of 220 to 84, was agree. ® 
io by the senate vy a VOlce vot. 

The bill finally accepted was 
drawn by a conference commiitee 
to reconcile diiferenccs betwee: 

versions adopted by the Senate 
House. According to Asso- 
ciated Press advices from Wash- 
ington Feb. 9, President Truman 
had urged passage of what he re- 
© vdeu as tis st¥unger benate Dit. 
What he got, however, was legis- 

lation much modified in wording, 
including omission of the phrase 
“full employment.’ The Asso- 
ciated Press added: 

Senate Majority Leader Barkley 
(Ky.) said the idea was to elimi- 
nate an “implied guaranty that 
the Government would keep in 
and make jobs for any and all un- 
employed.” 

The bill, as passed, says “there 
will be afforded useful employ- 
ment opportunities, including self- 
employment, for those able, will- 
ing and seeking to work, and to 
promote maximum employment, 
production and purchasing power.’ 
It sets up a council of three eco- 
nomic advisers receiving $15,000 
a year each who will help the 
President prepare an annual eco- 
nomic report for Congress. 

A joint Congressional “‘commit- 
tee on the economic report,” con- 
sisting of seven Senators anc 
seven Representatives, is author- 
ized to study the recommenda- 
tions and seek ways to put them 
into effect. 

The compromise bill was 
sharply criticized during — shor 
debate in the House as a “water- 
ed-down version” of , the job 
assurance sought by Mr. Truman. 
It declares, according to the Asso- 
ciated Press, that it is the “con 
tinuing policy and responsibility” 
of the Federal Government tc 
promote maximum employment , 
production and purchasing power. | 
The Press advices Feb. 6 added: 

The phrase ‘full employment’ 
appears nowhere in the rewritten 
measure, though it did in the 
Senate-passed bill. Neither does 
the milder “high level of emplov- 
ment” language approved earlier 
by the House appear. 

The compromise calls for a: 
annual economic report by the 
President to Congress, presenting 
his recommendations regarding 
how to achieve the bill’s objec- 
tives. 


Qy 





Kosciuszko Honored 

President Truman on Feb. 11 
issued statement honoring the 
| memory of the Polish hero of the 


a 


|Americcn Revolution, General 
' Thaddeus Kosciuszko, whose 
200th birthday anniversary oc- 


cured on Feb. 12. Said the Presi- 
dent, as reported by the Asz:oci- 
eted Press in its Washington dis- 
patch: “The American nation 
will never forget the prominent 
role he pleved in the early his- 
tory of this country. ... But even 
more important than this Kos- 
ciuszko will be remembered by 
the people of America, as well 
as by the people of Poland and 
many other lands, for his unflag- 
ging devotion to the ideals of 
liberty, freedom ard justice to 
all. mankind. To the attainment 
of these ideals Kosciuszko. 
throughout his lifetime devoted 
all! his energies and telents. His 
heroic efforts in the cause of lib- 
‘erty have served as an inspiration 
to all peoples. 

| “Tt jg most fitting that on Feb. 
12 the people of the United States 
join- with: the people of Poland— 
bound together as they are by 
historical ties—in honcring the 
memory of one of Poland’s brave 
end gellant sens ard o::e oi 
America’s great heroes.” 


- , 
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House Passes Bill for 
Mcre OPA Agents 


A bill to provide furds for 1,585 
new enforcement officers for the 
Office of Price Adminictration’s 
war against black market opera- 
tions in meat, building materials 
and construction was passed by 
the House on Feb. 14; it was 
approved by the House Appropri- 
ations Committee on Feb. 12, after 
Chester Bowles, OPA chief, had 
told the Committee during hear- 
ings that the problem was acute 
and necessitated the added con- 
trol. The $1,854,000 in funds for 
new OPA work during the re- 
maining four and one-half months 
of the current fiscal year is part 
of a $3,523,000 deficiency supply 
measure sent to the House floor, 
the Associated Press reported 
from Washington. 

In approving the bill, the Com- 
mittee stressed the necessity for 
dealing with shortages of materi- 
als that have continued beyond 
earlier expectations and with 
heavy inflationary pressures. The 
House vote on Feb. 14 was close 
enough to presage a battle later 
when a measure to continue the 
agency beyond June 30 comes be- 
fore Congress, said the Associated 
Press accounts from Washington 
Feb. 14, which further stated: “" 

A Republican drive to strike 
$1,854,000 of OPA funds from an 
appropriaticn bill fell short by a 
roll-call vote of 185 to 108. It 
missed by only 13 votes on an 
earlier test. 


| a 
Ill.-Wisc. Home 
Up in Year 
A gain 


of 9.12% in the 1945 
advances made by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Chicago over 
the 1944 figure was reported on 
Jan. 24 to the Federal home Loan 
Bank Administration at Washing- 
ton by A. R. Gardner, President 
of the Chicago Bank. He said that 
the 1945 outflow to savings, build- 
ing and loan associations in its 
Illinois-Wisconsin district reached 
the record high of $51,073,775. Thre 
year ended with loans outstand- 
ing at $34,432,585, one of the tep 
totals for this item in 13 years of 
operation. 


--—— 


Loans 





| As of Dec. 31, 1945, this revional 


unit of the nationwide Federal 
Home Loan Bank system was a 
$42,376,327 institution, Mr. Gard- 
ner said, with capital stock of 
$22,166,600, and $12,500,000 par- 
ticipation in the ouistanding Con- 
solidated Debentures of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank system as 
a whole. Its other principal item 
of liabilities at the year’s end 
comprised time deposits of mem- 
ber savings and loan associations 
and deposits from other Federal 
Home Loan Banks situated in dis- 
tricts where the demand for funds 
by the member home lending in- 
stitutions is not so heavy as here, 





Nat’l Advertisers 
Mecting in April 

The semi-annual meeting of the 
Association of National A°ver- 
tisers will be held on Avril 15, 16, 
17 and 18 at the Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, N. Y., it is 
announced by the association. The 
meeting will be open only te ux- 
ecutives of A. N. A. member com- 
pan_es. Thomas H. Young, United 
States Rubber Company, Vice- 
Chairman of the association, is 
chairman. of-the program commit~ 
tee. 
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Amendments to Federal Income, Estate, and 


Gift Tax Laws Proposed by ABA Trust Division 


The time has arrived when in the interest of the general wel- 
fare the trend toward imposing greater tax burdens on trusts and 
estates should be stopped and, in some cases, reversed, according 
to the Committee on Taxation of the Trust Division of the American 


Bankers Association. 


In a “Report Proposing Amendments to Federal Income, Estate, 





and Gift Tax Laws,” mailed on® 


Jan. 26 to all members of the 
Trust Division and to appropriate 
government officials, the commit- 
tee said: 

“With the emphasis which is 
being placed today on social se- 
curity and the encouragement 
which our laws are giving to pen- 
sion funds, sickness benefits, and 
other provisions for the security 
and welfare of employees, it is | 
important that there be no dis-; 
crimination against the personal 
trust, which is one of the very 
oldest means of providing for the 
security of persons otherwise like- 
ly to become dependent on public 
or private charity. 

“Much of the damage done to 
personal trusts through the tax 
laws and their administration has 
been accomplished under the 
guise of preventing tax avoid- 
ance. Undoubtedly some trusts 
have been used by individuals to 
avoid taxes. In their zeal to pre- 
vent this, revenue agents in many 
cases have asserted claims and 
established principles which have 
adversely affeeted many bona fide 
existing trusts created without 
thought or purpose of tax avoid- 
ance and have effectively pre- 
vented the creation of legitimate 


new trusts. The tendency of many | 


revenue officials has been to ig- 
nore the historical background of 
trusts and to think of them mere- 
ly as ‘devices’ to avoid taxes.” 


The report of the Taxation 





Committee of the Trust Division 
is a result of two years of inten- 
sive study of Federal estate and 
gift tax laws and income tax 
laws pertaining to estates and 
trusts. “This report constitutes 
one of the most complete studies 
to date in this field of taxation,” 





James W. Allison, President of 
the Trust Division, who is also 
Vice-President of the Equitable 
Trust Company, Wilmington, Del., 
said. 

“The trend toward increased 
tax burdens has been so marked 
in recent years,” the report as- 


serts, “that many students of the 
subject believe it threatens the 
preservation of Anglo-Saxon con- 
cepts of property and property 
rights and the use of trusts as a 
means of providing for the secur- 
ity and protection of beneficiaries. 

The report is submitted in two 
parts. Part I contains suggested 
changes in existing laws which 
are of a fundamental nature and 
of broad general application, and 
Part II proposes changes which 
are of a more technical and nar- 
row application. 

Members of the Committee on 
Taxation of the Trust Division 
are: Lee P. Miller, Vice-President, 
Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company, Louisville, Ky., Chair- 
man; H. M. Bardt, Vice-President 
and Trust Officer, Bank of Amer- 
iea N.T. & S.A., Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Paul E. Farrier, Assistant Vice- 
President, First National Bank, 
Chicago, Ill.; A. G. Quaremba; 
Vice-President, City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Company, New York, 
N. Y.; S. P. Ryland, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Trust Officer, First and 








Merchants National Bank, Rich- 





mond, Va.; William A. Stark, ! 
Vice-President and Trust Officer, 
The Fifth Third Union Trust 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
Merle E. Selecman, Deputy Man- 
ager in charge of the Trust Divi- 
sion, ABA, New York, N. Y. 





President Praises 
Welfare Unit on 
Refugee Resettling 


As the fourteenth general as- 
sembly of the Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds 
held its closing session, it heard 
a letter of appreciation from 
President Truman to William 
Rosenwald, Honorary President of 
the National Refugee Service cn 
the occasion of the closing of the 
Emergency Refugee Shelter at 


| Oswego, N. Y., and resettlement of 


its 924 residents in the country. 
Mr. Rosenwald, who read the let- 
ter from the President, praised 
Mr. Truman’s humanitarian atti- 
tude in issuing his recent direc- 
tive to facilitate the immigration 
of refugees and displaced persons 
from the American occupied zones 
in Europe, a special dispatch from 
Detroit to the New York “Times” 
stated, Feb. 11. 


The National Refugee Service, 
the “Times” continued, was desig- 
nated by the Government to carry 
out the task of resettling the Os- 
wego refugees and arranging for 
them a new start in life as pros- 
pective Americans. The “Times” 
added: 

Mr. Rosenwald told the Presi- 
dent that these operations were 
completed within four weeks in 65 
cities and towns in almost every 
State, and Mr. Truman replied: 


“I appreciated very much your 
letter of the second, and I am 
most happy that the refugees at 
Oswego have been taken care of. 
It seemed to be the best manner 
in which to handle it. 

“IT appreciated also your con- 
tribution to the public service in 
acting as honorary president of 
the National Refugee Service, 
Inc.” 


H. L. Lurie, executive director 
of the Council of Jewish Feder- 
ations and Welfare Funds, said in 
his report that from 40 Jewish 
Federations and welfare funds in 
1930 there had been an increase 
to some form of central Jewish 
organization in more than 300 
cities. 

Judge Louis E. Levinthal of 
Philadelphia, Vice President of 
the American Association for 
Jewish Education, reported a 
marked trend toward the inten- 
sification of Jewish religious ed- 
ucation in this country. 


Recalling that Jewish educa- 
tional institutions spent more 
than $10,000,000 in 1945, he pre- 
dicted an even greater expansion 
this year. Many communities, he 
added, have increased their ap- 
propriation for this purpose by 
more than 50%. 


et 


Senate Group Refuses 
White House Addition 


In revising the provisions of 
the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriations bill, the Senate Ap- 
propriations Commitee followed 
the lead of the House in denying 
funds for the $1,650,000 addition 
to the White House sought by 
President Truman. The Senate 
Committee, however, restored a 
House-withheld $5,000,000 emer- 
gency fund for the President, ac- 
cording to Associated Press Wash- 
ington advices of Feb. 7. and 
added $780,000 for White House 
improvements other than the 





proposed addition. 


As submitted by the President, 
the original budget estimate for 
the whole bill amounted to $5,- 
640,876,502, which the House re- 
duced to $5,594,146,286. 








1945 Rayon Output 
At Record Level 


Domestic production of rayon 
totalled 792,100,000 pounds in 
1945, exceeding the 1944 output of 
723,900,000 pounds by 10%, states 
the “Rayon Organon,” published 
by the Textile Economics Bureau, 
Inc., and issued on Feb. 1. 

Viscose+cuprammonium rayon 
yarn production, says the report, 
in 1945 at 448,800,000 pounds rep- 
resented an increase of 17% over 
the previous year, while acetate 
rayon yarn output last year at 
174,900,000 pounds showed an in- 
crease of 2% over 1944. Rayon 
staple fiber production in 1945 
amounted to 168,400,000 pounds, a 
slight decline from the 1944 level. 
Viscose staple fiber accounted for 
75% of the total output, the re- 
maining 25% being acetate staple 
fiber production. 

The principal increase in 1945 
rayon production, states the “Or- 
ganon,” took place in viscose fila- 
ment yarn and was due to the 
greatly expanded output of high 
tenacity yarn, the great bulk of 
which is used to make tire cord 
and fabric. 


The advices add: 

An analysis of the rated vs. the 
“free” uses of rayon yarn during 
the war and prewar periods re- 
veals the great expansion of the 
rated high tenacity viscose yarn 
shipments, mainly for the tire 
cord program. For example, 195 
million pounds of rated high ten- 
acity viscose yarn were shipped 
by producers during 1945 com- 
pared with a 1941 prewar level of 
18 million pounds. This large tire 
cord program, had a comparative- 
ly small effect on the total ship- 
ments of regular and intermediate 
tenacity viscose yarn, these vis- 
cose+cupra non-tire shipments 
being at a peak of 281 million 
pounds in 1943 and declining by 
only 10% to a low of 252 million 
pounds in 1945; but the rated uses 
of regular and intermediate yarns 
amounted -to as high as 33% dur- 
ing the war, which considerably 
reduced the amount of “free” yarn 
available for non-rated purposes. 


The 1945 pattern of rayon yarn 
distribution by principal consum- 
ing trades showed the effects of 
wartime operations and reconver- 
sion. As compared with 1944, the 
1945 distribution of total rayon 
yarn shipments to domestic trades 
showed the following changes: 
shipments to full-fashioned hos- 
tery —25%, seamless hosiery 
—13%, circular knitting —2%, 
warp knitting +7%, broad woven 
+4%2%, narrow woven +12%, 
miscellaneous uses —22%, and 
shinments to tire manufacturers 
+62%. 

The publication also points out 
that, on the basis of a preliminary 
estimate, 1945 world rayon yarn 
and staple fiber production to- 
talled 1,700,000,000 pounds. Thus 
the United States produced ap- 
proximately 60% of the world’s 
output of rayon filament yarn and 
25% of the rayon staple fiber dur- 
Ing 1945. 











Churchill Visits Truman 


Winston Churchill, wartime 
British Prime Minister, made a 
flying trip from Miami, Fla., to 
Washington, D. C., for a visit with 
President Truman, on Feb. 10. Ar- 
riving at the Washington airport 
in the late afternoon, after an ex- 
ceptionally rough air passage, Mr. 
Churchilll was greeted by a wait- 
ing crowd of several hundred per- 
sons, then driven to the British 
Embassy where he was to spend 
the night. The same evening he 
went to the White House for more 
than an hour’s talk with the Presi- 
dent, who had been obliged be- 
cause of domestic conditions io 
cancel the vacation trip to Florida 
during which he had planned to 
see Mr. Churchill. The subjects of 
the talks between the two men 
were not disclosed. Mr. Churchill 
left Washington by airplane for 
Miami, on Feb. 12 following his 
talk with the President. 








Court Rules Newspapers Under Wage-Hour Law 


Brushing aside contentions that newspapers are constitutionally 
exempt from the Wage-Hour Law, the United States Supreme Court; 
on Feb. 11, ruled that Labor Department investigators have the right 
to inspect relevant books, records and papers of newspaper corpora- 
tions to decide whether the newspapers are subject to provisions of 


the Fair Labor Standard Act. 


Two publishers, the Oklahoma ® 


Press Publishing Co., and the 
Evening News Printing Co., Inc., 
of Paterson, N. J., contended, said 
advices to the “Wall Street Jour- 
nal” from its Washington bureau, 
that the act was not applicable to 
them and that the question of 
such coverage must be decided 
before subpoenas permitting ex- 
amination of their records could 
be enforced. 

But the Court’s decision, as the 
“Wall Street Journal” stated in 
its Washington advices, left the 
way open for determination of the 
extent of coverage by the wage- 
hour administrator himself. The 
two papers had claimed immunity 
under the First and Fourth 
Amendments, which, respectively, 
the “Wall Street Journal’ con- 
tinued, forbid Congress to abridge 
freedom of the press and protect 


citizens from “unreasonable 
searches and seizures” of their 
property. 


Justice Rutledge, speaking for 
the majority, declared that the 
argument that newspapers are 
“beyond the reach of Congres- 
sional and judicial power” be- 
cause of constitutional guarantees 
of freedom of the press “only 
raises the ghost of controversy 
long since settled adversely to 
their claim.” 

United Press Washington ad- 
vices Feb. 11 stated: 

Associate Justice Wiley B. Rut- 
ledge, reading a 7-to-1 opinion, 
said there is ‘“‘no room for intima- 
tion” that the wage-hour admin- 
istration had proceeded in a 
manner “contrary to petitioners’ 
fundamental rights or otherwise 
than strictly according to law.” 

“We think, therefore,’ Justice 
Rutledge wrote, “that the courts 
of appeals were correct in the 
view that Congress has authorized 
the administrator, rather than the 
district courts in the first instance, 
to determine the question of cov- 
erage in the preliminary investi- 
gation of possibly existing viola- 
tions; in doing so to exercise his 
subpoena power for securing evi- 
dence upon that question, by seek- 
ing the production of petitioners’ 
relevant books, records and 
papers; and, in case of refusal to 
obey his subpoena, issued accord- 
ing to the statute’s authorization, 
to have the aid of the district 
court in enforcing it. 

“No constitutional provision 
forbids Congress to do this.” 


Justice Rutledge labeled as 
“without merit” the argument 
that freedom of press guaranteed 
in the First Amendment granted 
the newspapers exemption. 

“What petitioners seek is not to 
prevent an unlawful search and 
seizure. It is rather a total im- 
munity to the act’s provisions, ap- 
plicable to all others similarly 
situated, requiring them to submit 
their pertinent records for the 
administrator’s inspection under 
every judicial safeguard, after and 
only after an order of court made 
pursuant to and in exact compli- 
ance with authority granted by 
Congress.” 

Associate Justice Frank Mur- 
phy, dissenting, said he was “un- 
able to approve the use of non- 
judicial subpoenas issued by 
administrative agents.” 

“Many invasions of private 
rights thus occur without the re- 
straining hand of the judiciary 
ever intervening,’ Justice Mur- 
phy said. 

The United Press reported that: 

Justice William O. Douglas, 
in a 7-to-1 opinion clarified the 
wage-hour law standing of daily 
newspapers with small out-of- 
state circulations. Ruling in a 
case involving the White Plains 
(N. Y.) “Daily Reporter,” Justice 


.Douglas said that wage-hour law 


exemption had been granted only 





| 
| 





to weeklies and semi-weeklies 
under 3,000 circulation. 

The United Press also said: 

Associate Justice William oO. 
Douglas in the White Plains case, 
said: 

‘‘We hold that respondent (“The 
Daily Reporter’) is engaged in 
the production of goods for com- 
merce. 

“That, of course, does not mean 
that these petitioners, its em- 
ployees, are covered by the act. 

“The applicability of the act to 
them is dependent on the charac- 
ter of their work. 

“We express no opinion on that 
phase of the case, as the New 
York Appellate Courts did not 
pass on it. 

“Since the judgment below 
must be reversed, the question 
whether the act is applicable to 
these employees will be open on 
the remand of the case.” 

Justice Murphy dissented. 

The court reviewed the case on 
an appeal by the employees over 
the question of whether the paper 
was engaged in interstate com- 
merce sufficiently enough to be 
covered by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards act. 

“The Daily Reporter” suspended 
publication in February, 1941. The 
employees sued for back overtime 
18 months after the paper went 
out of business. Their appeal was 
filed with the Supreme Court 
after the New York Court of 
Appeals reversed an award of 
$42,010 made to them in the West- 
ehester County, N.Y., Supreme 
Court. 

The State Appellate Court ruled 
that the paper’s out-of-state busi- 
ness was too small to bring it un- 
der the act. In appaeling, the em- 
ployees contended the handling of 
news through interstate commuini- 
cation channels constituted busi- 
ness of an interstate character. 


World News Plan of 
State Dept. Sidetracked 


Legislation which the State De- 
partment has sought to permit it 
to operate a world-wide news and 
cultural program was postponed 
indefinitely on Feb. 14 when the 
House Rules Committee adjourned 
without acting on the plea of Rep- 
resentative Sol Bloom (D.-N.Y.), 
chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, which had al- 
ready approved the bill and sought 
to have it sent to the House floor 
for early debate. The rules com- 
mittee set no date for anothter 
meeting, according to the report 
sent to the Associated Press from 
Washington. 

The State Department’s proposal 
and its acceptance by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee were criticized 
by Representative E. E. Cox (D.- 
Ga.) and Clarence Brown (R.- 
Ohio). Representative Brown con~ 
tended, according to the Associated 
Press, that the legislation would 
permit the State Department to 
construct buildings, radio stations, 
schools and “anything they want 
all over the world without limita- 
tion, and likewise criticized the 
Foreign Affairs Committee for its 
readiness to accept the measure. 
Representative Bloom declared 
that the committee had considered 
the bill carefully and had weighed 
all the objections of committee 
members before approving the 
legislation without a recorded 
vote. 

He insisted the legislation was 
intended to provide for an ex~ 
change of information among the 
people of the world in order to 
promote permanent peace and a 
better understanding among na- 


tions. 
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(Continued from page 1006) 


the output of electricity increased | 


Wholesale Commodity Price In- 


to 3,983,493,000 kwh. in the week | dex—Continuing its upward trend, 


ended Feb. 9, 1946, from 3,982,- | 
775,000 (revised figure) kwh. in 
the preceding week. VUutput for 
the week ended Feb. 9, 1946, how- 
ever, was 11.6% below that for 
the corresponding weekly period 
one year ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports System output of 
191,200,000 kwh. in the week 
ended Feb. 10, 1946, comparing 
with 192,900,000 kwh. for the cor- 
responding week of 1945, or a 
decrease of 0.9%. Local distribu- 
tion of electricity amounted to 
188,700,000 kwh., compared with 
178,200,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding week of last year, an 
increase of 5.9%. 

Railroad Freight Loadings — 
Carloadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Feb. 9, 1946, to- 
taled 713,240 cars, the Association 
of American Railroads announced. 
This was a decrease of 9,895 cars 
(or 1.4%) below the preceding 
week and 42,592 cars, or 5.6% be- 
low the corresponding week of 
1945. Compared with the similar 
period of 1944, a decrease of 79,941 
cars, or 10.1%, is shown. 

Railroad Earnings for 1945 — 
Class I railroads for the United 
States in the year ended Dec. 31, 
1945, had an estimated net in- 
come, after interest and rentals, of 
$453,000,000, according to reports 
filed by the carriers with the 
Bureau of Railway Economics of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads. For the year 1944, net in- 
come of those roads, after inter- 
est and rentals was $667,200,000. 

Net railway operating income, 
before interest and rentals, in 1945 
amounted to $849,779,893, com- 
pared with $1,106,384,412 in 1944. 
The rate of return earned on 
property investment averaged 
3.05% in 1945, compared with a 
rate of return of 4.00% in 1944. 

Total operating revenues in 1945 
amounted to $8,902,349,173 com- 
pared with $9,436,789,812 in 1944, 
a decrease of 5.7%. 

Paper and Paperboard Produc- 
tion — Paper production in the 
United States for the week ending 
Feb.-9 was 99.7% of mill capacity, 
against 101.5% in the preceding 
week and 90.1% in the like 1945 
week, according to the American 
Paper & Pulp Association. Paper- 
board output for the current week 


was 97%, compared with 95% in} 
the preceding week and 93% in 
the like 1945 week. 

Business Failures Show Slight 


Decline—For the second consecu- 
tive week, commercial and indus- 
trial failures showed a small de- 
crease. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
reports 25 concerns failing in the 
week ending Feb. 14 as compared 
with 27 in the previous week and 
23 in the corresponding week of 
1945. The week just ended marked 
the fifth straight week this year 
that failures have exceeded those 
in the comparable week of last 
year. 

Large failures involving liabili- 
ties of $5,000 or more remained at 
19, the same as a week ago, but 
one and one-half times the 13 oc- 
curring in the corresponding week 
of 1945. During the three weeks 
in which large failures have re- 
mained at a constant level, small 
failures have shown a small yet 
steady decline. This week there 
were only 6 concerns failing with 
losses under $5,000. 


One-half of this week’s failures 
occurred in manufacturing where 
failures at 13 were two times as 
numerous as in last week and in 
the same week a year ago. On 
the other hand, retail failures fell 
off to a third the number a week 
ago and were lower than in 1945’s 
comparable week. While no fail- 
ures were reported in construction 
in the week just ended, increases 
appeared in concerns failing in 
commercial service. 


No Canadian failures occurred, 
as compared with 3 both in the 
previous week and in the corre- 
sponding week of 1945. 


the Daily Wholesale Commodity 
Price Index, compiled by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., advanced to a 
new postwar peak of 184.52 on 
Feb. 11. This was a rise of 0.6% 
over the 183.40 recorded a week 
previous and compared with 
175.50 a year ago, a gain of 5.1%. 


Grain markets maintained a 
firm tone. Activity in May rye 
was again a leading feature with 
prices moving over a considerable 
range during the week. The situa- 
tion in wheat remained very tight. 
There was an- excellent aemand 
for wheat from various sources 
but trading in both cash and fu- 
tures markets was light as -prices 
pressed hard against ceilings. 
Corn held firm at p7rmissible 
ceilings despite more liberal re- 
ceipts of cash corn at terminal 
markets. Receipts of hogs failed 
to equal demand and prices re- 
mained strong at ceilings. Trading 
in lard was somewhat slow al- 
though hog slaughtering was re- 
ported back to normal. 


Steady gains during the week in 
cotton futures brought prices to 
the highest level since the 1924- 
1925 season. Trade price-fixing 
and commission house buying ab- 
sorbed all offerings. Supporting 
influences in the strength shown 
were the general inflationary ten- 
dencies surrounding the market, 
the feeling that wage-price poli- 
cies will result in higher ceilings 
for cotton and other goods, and 
expected increases in both foreign 
trade and domestic consumption. 


The Department of Agriculture 
has established the 1946 goal for 
planting cotton at 20,200,000 acres. 
Price supports and steadily rising 
prices as incentives to planting, 
however, will be largely counter- 
acted by labor, machinery, seed, 
and fertilizer shortages. 


Volume of trading in domestic 
wools in the Boston market con- 
tinued limited during the week, 
although inquiries increased with 
the mounting uncertainty of the 
availability of foreign wools. 
There was some fill-in buying of 
domestic wools to stretch out the 
supplies of existing foreign 
wools. Buyers of replacement sup- 
plies from South America found 
prices there rising steadily. Con- 
tinued delays were reported in 
allocations of orders in Australia, 
which totalled 102,318 bales for 
December. Prices in wool noil 
markets were strong although 
shortages curtailed volume. Trad- 
ing in wool tops consisted of small 
orders for first-half 1946 delivery. 


The Commodity Credit Corpor- 
ation appraised for purchase 2,- 
757,125 pounds of domestic wools 
during the week ended Feb. 1, 
making a total of 335,961,832 
pounds appraised to date, com- 
pared with 375,467,309 appraised 
to the corresponding 1945 date. 
It is reported that many mills will 
introduce men’s wear Falk fabric 
lines during the last half of this 
month. 


Wholesale Food Price Index 
Rises—Advances in farm com- 
modities carried the wholesale 
food price index, compiled by Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., to $4.13 for 
Feb. 12. This marked an increase 
of 0.5% over last year’s $4.11, and 
a gain of 2.5% over the $4.03 reg- 
istered for the comparable 1944 
week. Commodities moving up- 
ward in price were eggs, potatoes, 
sheep and lambs. There was a 
slight decline for rye. The index 
represents the sum total of the 
price per pound of 31 foods in 
general use. 

Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
Reports on consumer buying ‘in 
the country last week were the 
most varied in several weeks, re- 
ports Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., in 
its current survey of retail trade. 
Overall retail volume was slightly 


above the previous week and it 
was moderately above that of the 





corresponding week a year ago. 





| There was little evidence gener- 


The State of Trade | 


' demand for staple articles with a 


ally of a slackening in retail busi- 
ness in many strike areas as de- 
mand persisted at a very lively 
pace. Retail inventories were at a 
low level in a good many lines. 
Total furniture and houseware 
volume this week was moderately 
above that of a week ago and the 
similar week a year ago. Volume 
of tables, lamps, and small rugs 
increased slightly this week. The 
supply of bedroom and living 
room furniture has eased while 
that of dinette suites remained 
low. There were scattered promo- 
tions in new houseware items and 
appliances, although on a much 
smaller scale than usual at this 
time. Electric irons were obtain- 
able in some stores and orders 
for most other appliances were 
taken; the volume of advanced or- 
ders has slackened in some stores. 
There was no abatement in con- 
sumer demand for men’s and 
women’s apparel. Most types of 
men’s wear, women’s hosiery, lin- 
gerie, and children’s clothes con- 
tinued somewhat scarce. Con- 
sumer buying was particularly 
heavy in those departments that 
carried items suitable for Valen- 
tine’s Day gifts; lingerie, neck- 
wear, cosmetics, handbags, and 
gloves were popular. 

Fabrics of all types continued 
to be in demand. The supply of 
fine cottons and rayon prints was 
very low, while that of woolens 
was more easily available. De- 
mand ran heavy for stationery, 
silverware and jewelry. 

Retail food volume the past 
week was moderately above the 
week previous and was about 10% 
above the similar week a year 
ago. The supply of most products 
was adequate. Shortages still per- 
sisted in beef, shortening, soap 
and sugar. There was a big spurt 
in the demand for flour and most 
meats. The volume of baked goods 
and confections was high. 

Retail volume for the country 
was estimated at from 9 to 13% 
above the corresponding week a 
year ago. Regional percentage in- 
creases were: New England 9 to 
14, East 12 to 16, Middle West 6 
to 10, Northwest and Pacific Coast 
8 to 12, South 12 to 16, Southwest 
7 to 11. 

While the volume of wholesale 
trade this week was little changed 
from that of last week, it contin- 
ued to be slightly above the vol- 
ume of the corresponding week a 
year ago. There was in increased 


tendency toward the acceptance of 
new orders on an allotment basis. 
Available stocks remained lim- 
ited. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
for the week ended Feb. 9, 1946, 
increased by 25% above the same 
period of last year. This com- 
pared with an increase of 20% in 
the preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended Feb. 9, 1946, sales in- 
creased by 20% and for the year 
to date by 15%. 

Retail trade volume here in 
New York the past week increased 
over a similar period last year 
notwithstanding the emergency 
order of Mayor O’Dwyer on Tues- 
day, last. The sales volume for 
department stores showed an esti- 
mated increase of about 10%. 

Buyer attendance in wholesale 
markets declined for the week, 
but the pressure exerted upon 
wholesalers for delivery of goods 
on order continued as great as in 
the past. 

Some increase was also noted in 
the level of food sales over a week 
ago, presumably because of a 
larger supply of meat on hand fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the meat 
packers strike. 


According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to Feb. 9, 1946, 
increased 37% above the same pe- 
riod last year. This compared 
with an increase of 27% in the 
preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended Feb. 9, 1946, sales 


President Truman, on Jan. 31, 
to Congress in which he revealed 


$6,256,871,000 through July 1, 1945, 
patches from Washington. 
is expected by next July 1, the‘ 
President added. 

In summarizing settlement 
progress, the Presient said that 
after the Japanese capitulation 
“prompt steps were taken to in- 
sure a rapid but orderly reduc- 
tion of Lend-Lease expenditures 
and to bring to a close the em- 
ployment of Lend-Lease proced- 
ures in supplying essential war 
needs of our Allies.” 

The Associated Press further 
said: 

“Negotiations for settlement of 
accounts, he said, have begun with 
many countries. A settlement al- 
ready has been made with Great 
Britain. The report said most of 
the agreements will be completed 
by the end of this fiscal year “al- 
though it should be understood 
that in many instances the agree- 
ments will require subsequent ac- 
counting and fiscal operations to 
determine the exact amounts due 
in particular cases.” 

The President explained that 
the master Lend-Lease agree- 
ments contain a pledge that final 
settlements are not to burden 
commerce between United States 
and other countries. In terminat- 
ing Lend-Lease aid, he said, this 
principle “will be before us as a 
reminder of the goal which this 
Government must constantly 
seek.” 

From. the Associated 
Washington advices Jan. 
also quote. 

Total Lend-Lease aid charged 
to foreign governments was listed 
at $43,950,000,000, of which 69% 
was furnished to the British Em- 
pire and 25% to Russia. 

Here are the totals by coun- 
tries: 


Press 
31 we 


$46,040,000,000 from March 1941, : 
lend-lease, i.e., aid given the United States by other nations, totaling 


President Reports Lend Lease to Congress 


sent the 21st report on lend-lease 
that aid to other nations totaled 
to Oct. 1, 1945, with reverse 


according to Associated Press dis- 


Settlement of all lend-lease operations 





o»——— 
prise the largest volume of that 


firm’s business, the majority opin- 
ion of the court, written by Jus- 
tice H. Barrett Prettyman, said 
that underwriting comprised 32% 
of Eastman, Dillon & Co.’s gross 
business in the year ended Feb. 
29, 1944, while the brokerage busi- 
ness amounted to 47% of the gross. 
The Associated Press added: 

“Underwriting and brokerage, 
although both concerned with se- 
curities, are vastly different opera- 
tions,” Justice Prettyman’s deci- 
sion said. “By no quantitative test 
shown in this record can Eastman, 
Dillon & Co. be held to be princi- 
pally or chiefly engaged in under- 
writing. 

“Whether measured by volume, 
by income, or by number of trans- 
actions, its business is principally 
brokerage.” 

Justice Henry W. Edgerton, in 
a brief but strongly worded dis- 
sent, contended that the lower 
court’s judgment should be af- 
firmed. 

The majority opinion, said the 
Associated Press, found that the 
phrase “primarily engaged,” used 
in the statute “is an ordinary one, 
and in ordinary usage certainly 
refers to the chief or principal ac- 
tivity in which the company is 
engaged. The press advices fur- 
ther said: 

“In dealing with practical mat- 
ters, Congress does not conscious- 
ly utilize obscure meanings of or- 
dinary words to convey its intent. 
We should not impute to it either 
an ineptitude or a departure from 
its custom. * * * the Board strains 
at the language in order to achieve 
a result which it believes to be 
desirable. 

“It may be, as the Board urges, 





British Empire, $30,269,210,000; 
Russia $10,801,131,000; France, 
$1,406,600,000; China, $631,509,000; 
American -republics, $421,467,000; 
Netherlands, $162,157,000 Greece, 
$75,416,000 Belgium $52,443,000; 
Norway $34,640,000; Turkey, $28,- 
063,000; Yugoslavia, $25,885,000; 
other countries, $43,284,000. 

Aid not charged to foreign gov- 
ernments, such as amounts cred- 
ited. to production facilities in the 
United States, amounted to $2,- 
088,249,000, bringing the overall 
total to $46,040,054,000. 


The following is the itemized 
account in the report, according 
to the Associated Press, of re- 
verse Lend-Lease through last 
July 1, the latest date for which 
information is available: United 
Kingdom $4,241,139,000; Australia, 
$835,004,000; New Zealand, $204,- 
566,000; India, $639,443,000; Union 
of South Africa $885,000, France 
(to Feb. 1, 1945), $200,615,000; 
French Africa, $70,358,000; French 
New Caledonia, $1,171,000; Bel- 
gium, $55,646,000; Belgian Congo, 
$182,000; Netherlands, $1,133,000; 
Dutch Curacao and Surinam, 
$917,000; China, $2,672,000, and 
Russia, $2,139,000. 


Reverse Ruling on 
Disqualifying Bank 
Directors 


Reversing a ruling of the United 
States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Court of 
Appeals, at Washington, on Feb. 
13, held, in a two-to-one decision, 
aecording to Associated Press 
Washington advices, that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board had violated 
the intent of Congress giving it 
the right to disqualify bank offi- 
cials also engaged in the under- 
writing of securities when it or- 
dered the removal of two direct- 
ors of Paterson (N. J.) National 
Bank because they were employees 
of the New York securities firm of 








rose by 30% and for the year to 
date by 23%. 





Eastman, Dillon & Co. Stating 
that underwriting did not com- 


that as.a matter of policy, the 
National Banking System should 
be divorced completely from con- 
cerns engaged in underwriting,” 
Justice Prettyman commented. 

“But that question is not for the 
courts. Our function is merely to 
determine what Congress actually 
did in the statute before us. The 
Board could, and if it so feels, 
should, present to the Congress its 
views on the problem of policy.” 

At the Federal Reserve Board, 
the -Associated Press continued, 
attorneys said they had not yet 
seen the opinion and could not 
say whether it will be appealed to 
the Supreme Court. “We will cer- 
tainly have to consider it,” they 
added. 


Funds in Savs. & Lean 
Assns. Increased in 45 


During 1945 funds of the public 
invested in the 3658 member sav- 
ings and loan associations of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System 
increased by $973,000,000 or about 
18%, Ralph H. Richards, Acting 
Governor of the System, reported 
from Washington on Feb. 16. This 
compares with a 17% rise in 1944 
and 14% in 1943, Mr. Richards 
said. Estimated assets of the sav- 
ings and loan associations in the. 
System at the end of 1945 totalled. 
$7,664,000,000, representing a 17% 
gain in the year. The further 
advices stated: 

Home mortgage lending by the 
same. institutions amounted to 
$1.748,545,000 in the year, an in- 
crease af about a third over the 
1944 total. Af this amount, some 
$1,223,000,000 was to finance the , 
purchase of homes, a 28% in- 
crease in this category over 1944. 
The remaining loans largely were 
for the construction, recondition- 
ing and refinancing of homes. 

By the Federal Home Loan Bank 
districts, the largest increase in 
1945 lending activity was in the 
Topeka bank region, embracing 
Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska and 
ae where the gain was 
44%. 
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Truman Endorses 
Mclchen Atom Bil! 


As Senate atomic energy ccm- 
mittee hearings proceeded on the 
bill introduced by iis Ciiairman, 
Brien M°Mahon (D-Corn.), for 
the control cf atomic. power, 
President Truman came forward 
as a firm supporter of the legis- 
lation in a letter addressed to Fer- 
ator McMahon, which concluded, 
according to Associated Press 
Washington advices of Feb. 2, by 
stating: 

“T teel it is a matter of urgency | 
that sound domestic legislstion on ' 
atomic energy be enacted with 
utmost speed. Domestic and in- | 
ternational issues of the first an | 
portance wait upon this action. 

“To your Committee, pioneers in | 
legislation of vast promise for our 
people and all people, there beck- 
ons a place of honor in history.” ° 


Designed to place atomic energy 
in the hands of a civilian-con- 
trolled Government monopoly, the 
McMahon bill would place all 
atomic energy patents under 
Government ownership. President | 
Truman concurred with this pro- 
vision, stating that “the disadvan- 
tages of Government monopoly 
are small compared to the danger 
of permitting any one other than 
the Government to own or pro- 
duce these crucial substances, the 
use of which affects the safety 
of the entire nation.” 


Mr. Truman said, however, that 
the devices for using atomic 
energy should be made available 
for private development through 
the licensing of any private pat- 
ents that might arise and the reg- 
ulation of royalty fees. 


On Feb. 4, William H. Davis, 
former Director of Economic Sta- 





(Continued from first page) 
give this effort their unqualified 
support. 

Let me review some of the re- 
cent deveiopments. Last August 


_ takes into aceount the thousands 


of wage agreements reached be- | 


fore and after VJ-Day. While 
many groups of wage and salary 


| earners may qualify for increases 


i announcea a wage-price policy | under this policy, in order to bring 


under which the determination of 
wages wes returned to ree col- 


iecuive bargaining within tne 
framework voi the present piice 
revel. Labor and management 


were set iree to adjusi wace rates 
to whaiever cxtent was possible 
without raising prices. I urged in- 
dustry to negotiate wage adjusi- 
ments in o:der to cushion the re- 
duction in the take-home pay of 
millions of American workers re- 
sulting from the loss of overtime, 
downgrading, and other factors. 
[I emphasized that wage adjust- 
ments would have to vary from 
industry to industry, or firm to 
firm, according to the merits of 
each situation. 

I had confidentially hoped that, 
as a result of free and sincere 
sollective bargaining, our recon- 
version program would proceed 
vigorously and in an orderly 
fashion. And, indeed, under this 
policy many thousands of wage 
adjustments have been made by 
mutual agreement without affect- 
ing prices. Nonetheless, collective 
yargaining has broken down in 
many important situations. Sev- 
2ral major strikes are in progress. 
Vitally needed production is lag- 
ging. 

Vital Production Lagging 


It is imperative that production 
‘n great volume be accomplished. 
We face real difficulties. Many 
workers have found their weekly 
vay greatly reduced. Many com- 
panies, squeezed between costs 
»nd prices, are not in a position 











bilization, who is now a patent 
attorney, told a press conference, 
aecording to the United Press, that 
manufacture of inventions using 
atomic energy would be hampered 
rather than helped by the Senate 
bill, and gave it as his opinion that 
the idea behind the bill “is an 
attractive ‘notion, but unsound.” 
Stating that the industrial use of 
atomic inventions should not be 
hampered by “compulsory licens- 
ing” of all atomic patents as pro- 
vided in the bill, Mr. Davis went 
on to say that the patent laws 
were drawn up to protect the 
manufacturer putting money into 
a new enterprise. 


w-Gest Housing to 
Have First Priority 


The Government’s homes-for- 
veterans program calls for the 
channeling of most of the build- 
ing materials set aside for houses 
into homes co-ting no more than 
$6,000, according to statements 
made by Housing Administrator 
Wilson W. Wyatt, who on Feb. 11 
went on to sev that present pri- 
ority revvilaticns are to be 
chan’ed in the near future so that 
the 50% of scarce bui'dine ma- 
terials now set pside for homes 
under $10.090 will go masttwv into 
dwellings designed to sell for less 
than $6,000 or rent for less than 
$50. It had earlier been an- 
mounced, according to advices 
from Washington, Feb. 11, to the 
Associated Press, that the civilian 
production administration would 
drastically curtail commercial and 
industrial buildine and 
limit the use of building materials 





to Goverrment - improved proj- ments established in the industry | 


ects. The Associated Press added: 

Residential building outside the 
veterans’ program also will be 
pared dewn, said CPA Adminis- 
trator John D. Small. He warned: 
“Any one who now starts con- 
struction runs the risk of not 
being permitted to finish the job 
unless he is able to prove that 
the project cannot be deferred 
and that it is sufficiently essential 
to be ppproved under the (forth- 
coming) regulations.” 


to wait through a six months’ pe- 
riod as heretofore required before 
seeking price adjustments. This is 
especially true in some instances 
where there is a complete change 
from war production to civilian 
production. It is likewise true in 
| che case of small companies which 
lack the ample reserves of many 
‘arge corporation. Many small 
businesses were at a disadvantage 
juring the war. They must not be 
so in peace. 

I am now modifying our wage- 

price policy to permit wage in- 
creases within certain limits and 
‘Oo permit any industry placed in 
2» hardship position by an ap- 
aroved increase to seek price ad- 
justments without waiting until 
the end of a six months’ test pe- 
‘iod, as previously required. 
_ If the general level of prices 
|is to remain stable in the next 
'few critical months, the immedi- 
ate price relief in such cases must 
' be conservatively appraised. It 
must, however, be sufficient to 
assure profitable operation in the 
test period to an industry not pro- 
ducing at low volume. If the ex- 
pected improvement in earnings 
should fail to materialize in any 
industry, OPA will move prompt- 
ly to review its action. Appro- 
priate relief in line with the modi- 
fied policy may be accorded, 
where practicable, to individual 
firms. 





The New Wage Policy 
__I am authorizing the National 
Wage Stabilization Board to ap- 
orove any wage or salary increase, 
or part thereof, which is found 


wattern of wage or salary adjust- 
or local labor market area since 


August 18, 1945. Where there is 
no such general pattern, provision 


is made for the approval of in- | 


creases found necessary to elimi- 
nate gross inequities as between 
releted industries, plants, or job 


classifications. or to correct sub- | 


standards of living, or to correct 
disparities beiween the increase 
in wage or salary rates since Jen- 
uary, 1941, and the increase in the 
cost. of livirg between that cate 
and September, 1245. 

This wage prog:am, therefore, 


their pay into line with the in- 
creased cost of living, or with the 
existing wage levels of the indus- 
try or area, the program is no. 
to be interpreted as permitting in- 
discriminate wage increases. The 
executive order provides that the 
Stabilization Adminis.rator shall 
determine those classes of cases 
in which a wage increase may be 
put into effect without requiring 
prior Wage Stabilization Boare 
approval and without any waiver 
of any rights to ask for price re- 
lief. These cases will include all 
those in which the increase will 
clearly not have an unstabilizing 
effect. It is contemplated that 
many of those increases coming 
within the present pattern of wage 
increases will not have to have 
individual approval. I hope that 
free collective bargaining will be 
used to the fullest possible extent. 


Increases outside and beyond 
this general policy cannot be ap- 
proved without subjecting the 
workers and the public to the 
danger of inflation. It is to the 
best advantage of the American 
worker, above all other groups, 
hat the price line be held. 


The change now being made in 
our wage and pricing standards 
can succeed only with the support 
of business, labor, Congress, all 
the agencies of the Administra- 
tion, and the rank and file of the 
American people. 


I am directing that all admin- 
istrative agencies use their full 
legal powers, including emer- 
gericy powers delegated to them 
under the Second War 











Administration in meeting the 
government’s responsibility for 
retaining control over the forces 
of inflation. 


Priorities a Factor 

Priorities and allocations pow- 
ers will be used vigorously where- 
ever necessary to prevent in- 
ereases in prices. There will be 
a strict enforcement of inventory 
controls. The resources of the 
Treasury and Justice Departments 
will be called upon when neces- 
sary to assist in enforcing these 
controls. 


Role of Congress 


I trust that Congress will: (1) 
extend the stabilization statutes 
without amendment and will do 
so with all possible speed so that 
there may be no question in any- 
one’s mind concerning the deter- 
mination of the Congress to see 
the fight against inflation through 
to the finish; (2) extend the sub- 
sidy program for another full 
year; (3) enact promptly the Pat- 
man Bill to establish price con- 
trols over housing (present spec- 
lation in the real estate market 
is one of the most dangerous 
aspects of the present situation 
and one which works partictlar 
hardship on our millions of re- 
turning veterans and their fam- 
ilies); (4) extend promptly the 
Second War Powers Act, so that 
the emergency powers we found 
| necessary during the war may con- 
, tinue to be exercised wherever 





would to be consistent with the genera] | "&°eSsary in dealing with the eco- 


| nomic aftermath of war. 

Orly bv measures such as these 
|can we hope to retain our con- 
| trols as a people over our own 
| economic future. But even these 
| measures will fail us unlecs the 
American people dedicate them- 
selves to support of the naticnal 
| economic stabilization program. 

I welcome this because I am 
' determined that this country shall 
|avoid the misery and disaster of 
inflation and that our. vast re- 
sources of purchasing power shall 
be a stepping stone to a fuller, 
‘richer life rather than be _ per- 
mitted to spend themselves in a 


| present emergency, it 








Powers | 
Act, to assist the Office of Price | 





The Modified Wage-Price Policy 


brief orgy of inflation and dis- 
aster. 

I call upon both management 
and labor to proceed with produc- 
tion. Production is our salvation. 
Production is the basis of high 
wages and profits and high stand- 
ards of living for us all. Produc- 
tion will do away with the neces- 
siicy of government controls. 

I call upon the American people 
to close ranks in the face of a 
common enemy—the enemy which 
after the last war turned our mili- 
tary victory into economic deieat. 
I call upon every citizen of this 
great Nation to join in a united 
efiort to consolidate our military 
victories this time by winning 
through to final victory over in- 
liation. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 9697 
Providing for the Continued Sta- 
bilization of the National Econ- 
omy During the Transition 
From War to Peace 


By virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution 
and statutes of the United States 
and particularly by the First War 
Powers Act of 1941, the Second 
War Powers Act of 
amended, and the Stabilization 
Act of 1942, as amended, and for 
the purpose of 
stabilization of the economy in the 
is hereby 
ordered: 

1. For the duration of the exist- 
ing emergency, all departments 


and agencies of the Government | 
shall, in any matter affecting the | 


stabilization of the economy in 
which they have discretion in the 


use of their powers, exercise such | 


discretion in such manner as will 
best promote the continued stabi- 
lization of the economy. It is the 
policy of the Government, in 
order so far as possible to prevent 
price increases, that there be 
prompt and firm enforcement, 
during the present emergency, of 
Government controls over scarce 
materials and facilities. 

2. (a) Notwithstanding the 
provisions of Executive Order 
9599 of August 18, 1945, as amend- 
ed, and of the regulations issued 
thereunder, 


istrator shall promptly provide 


for the adjustment of price ceil- | 
ings in any case in which he finds | 


that an industry is in a position of 
hardship as a consequence of an 
approved increase in wages or sal- 
aries, as defined herein. An indus- 
try shall be considered to be in 


hardship if, after taking the entire ' 


amount of such wage or salary ir- 
crease into consideration, the Ad- 
ministrator finds that the indus- 


try’s current ceiling prices will | 
leaveeit in an overall loss position | 


or in an earnings position requir- 
ing adjustment on the basis pro- 


. vided in this section. 


Price Adjustment Policy 


(b) The adjustment to be pro- 
vided shall 
judgment of the Price Admin- 
istrator, will be sufficient, for the 
twelve months following the ad- 
justment, to enable the industry, 
unless operating at a temporary 
low volume, to earn an average 
rate of profit equal as nearly as 
may be to the rate of return on 
net worth earned by the industry 
in the peacetime base period ap- 
plicable to that industry, and, in 
the case of commodities which are 
the subject of special statutory re- 
quirements, to a rate of return 


sufficient to satisfy such require- 


ments. Except to the extent 


necessary to reflect the abnormal | 


costs and reduced earnings in- 
cident to temporary operation at 
low volume, in no case shall the 
Administrator provide an adjust- 
ment insufficient in amount to 
prevent loss operation at the time 
of the adjustment. > 

(c) The Price Administrator 
shall develop standards of adjust- 
ment consistent with the purposes 


_of this order to be applied in the 
,case ol an industry-wide action 


1942, as! 


maintaining the | 


the Price Admin-, 


be such as, in the} 


| Seeocting an industry operating at 
temporary low volume. 

(d) In those cases in which the 
| price reguiat.ons provide for the 
iestablishment or adjustment of 
ceiling prices on an individual- 
firm basis the Price Administrator 
shall establish such standards of 
adjusiment as in his judgment are 
|administratively workable and 
| consistent with the purposes of 
| this order. He shall establish 
| similar standards to be applied in 
ithe case of the establishment or 
adjustment of rent ceilings. 

(e) The Stabilization Admin- 
|istrator shall by regulation or 
|order establish such standards as 
in his judgment are administra- 
tively workable and consistent 
| with the purposes of this order 
| for determining the extent to 
| which wage or salary increases in 
excess of the standards for ap- 
proval of such increases prevaii- 
ing prior to this order may be 
used, in the case of products or 
services being furnished under 
contract with a Federal procure- 
ment agency, as a basis for in- 
creasing costs to the United States. 





Salary Increaseés 


3. (a) The National Wage Sta- 
bilization Board or other wage cr 
salary stabilization agency having 
jurisdiction with respect to the 
wages or salaries involved shall 
l|approve any wage or salary in- 
crease, or part thereof, which it 
finds is consistent with the gen- 
eral pattern of wage or salary 
adjustments which has_ been 
established in the industry or 
local labdr market area, between 
August 18, 1945, and the effective 
date of this order, or, where there is 
no such general pattern, which it 
finds necesary to eliminate gross 
inequities as between related in- 
dustries, plants or job classifica- 
tions, to correct sub-standards of 
living, or to correct disparities be- 
tween the increase in wage or sal- 
ary rates in the appropriate unit 
since January 1941 and the in- 
crease in the cost of living be- 
tween January 1941 and Septem- 
ber 1945. The Board or other 
designated agency shall have au- 
thority, with the approval of the 
Stabilization Administrator, to 
establish special standards for ap- 
proval of wage or salary increases, 
differing from the foregoing gen- 
‘eral standards, to be applied in 
particular industries or classes of 
cases if it finds that such action 
lis necessary to effectuate the 
purposes of this order. 
| (b) The Stabilization Admin- 
istrator may, by regulation, spe- 
cify classes of wage or salary in- 
creases which will in his judg- 
ment. have no unstabilizing ccn- 
sequences and which may - be 
deemed approved within the 
meaning of this order without 
prior consideration by the wage 
or salary stabilization agencies. 
Such regulations may make spe- 
'cial provision for cases, among 
' others, in which (1) the increase 
'is to be of limited amount, or (2) 
a small number of employees will 
be involved. or (3) there will be 
in all probability no substantial 
effect upon price or rent ceilings 
or costs to the United States. 





Itlegal Increments 

(c) Except as the Stabilization 
' Administrator may by regulation 
otherwise provide, the making, 
after the effective date of. this 
order, of any wage or salary in- 
crease pursuant to Part IV, section 
1, of Executive Order 9599, with- 
out the prior approval of the Na- 
tional Wage Stabilization Board or 
‘other designated wage or salary 
stabilization agency having Juris- 
diction with respect to the wages 
or salaries involved, shall consti- 
tute a waiver of any right of the 
empoyer to use sucn increase, at 
‘any time during the continuaticn 
of the stabilization laws, as a basis 
for seeking an increase in piice or 
rent ceilings or, in the case of 
products. or services being fur- 
nished under contract with a Fed- 
eral procurement agency, as a 
basis for increasing costs to the 
United States. The Stabilization 
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Administrator shall have eG 
ity to provide by regulation that 
wage or salary increases of a par- 
ticular class shall be unlawful un- | 
less made with the prior approval | 
of the Board, or other designated 
agency, if in his judgment such 
action is necesary to prevent wage 
or salary increases inconsistent 
with the purposes of the stabiliza- | 
tion laws. 

(d) In accordance with and | 
subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 2 of this order, any wage o. 
salary increases heretofore law- 
fully made, or made in accordance 
with a governmental recommen- 
dation in a wage controversy an- 
nounced prior to the effective date 
of this order, shall be deemed to 
have been approved within the 
meaning of this order, and may be 
taken into account as a basis for 
increasing price or rent ceilings 
or, in the case of products or serv- 
ices being furnished under con- 
tract with a Federal procurement 
agency, as a basis for increasing 
costs to the United States. 

(e) All arbitration awards, and 
all recommendations of publicly- 
appointed fact-finding panels, 
with respect to wage or salary 
issues shall conform with the 
standards of this order and the 
regulations and directives issved 
thereunder. No wage or sgalarv | 
increases shall be put into effect | 
in accordance with any such| 
awards or recommendations, here- | 
after announced, unless and until | 
approved by the appropriate wage | 
or salary stabilization agency, or ' 
unless such awards or recommen- 
dations are voluntarily accepted 
by the parties on the basis stated | se 
in the first sentence of subsection | motif. 
(c) of this section. 

4. The’ Stabilization Admin- 
istrator, in the Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion, shall 
have full authority to issue such 
orders and directives as may be 
necesary, in his judgment, to carry 
out the purposes of this order. 

5. Any provision of any prior 
Executive Order in conflict here- 
with is hereby ‘superseded to the 
extent of such conflict. 

6. This order shall become 
effective February 14, 1946. 

HARRY S. TRUMAN 
The White House 
February 14, 1946. 


New Sta 
Franklin institute Labs 


Appointment of a new adminis- | 
trative staf{ to head the Franklin 
Institute Laboratories for indus- 
trial research was anronced re- | 
cently by Dr. Henry Butler Allen 


ket as harporing deluded bettors 


So we have 


make a return appearance before 


BAY 


speculation—and inflation. 


the latier. This accentuates the 


ment of the market. 





ness’’. 


pany at $100 each. 


eral under-$10 


set values. 


of this bull market, 


lod 


bit 72% 


habitually fluctuate more widely 





| ation against them. 


Secretary and Director of ithe 

Institute. On or about April | 

1, Lt. Col. Charles H. Green-| un iang anwn-e'des 

all, now director of research! hands of those unwilling to 


at Frankford Arsenal. wi!! take up | 
duties as executive director of the 
Laboratories, assisting Dr. Aller 
who will continue in. overall 
charge of the research work at the 
Laboratories, which are located 
in The Franklin Institute in Phila- 
delphia. Col. Greenall, a mechan- 
ical engineer’ specializing in 
materials development, was for- | 
merly supervisor in charge of | 
metallic materials at the Bell Tele- | 
phone Laboratories. In 1936, he | 
ha a eiyys ¢ +t} iN. - P 
ete an Cliccr mame peasy = |Pres:dent at the same time. The 
the American Society for Testing chake-up, as reported to the New 
4 : Ss | York “Times” from Washington 
Materials. In 1940, he was called | nyovides for 
to serve as consultant to the! Office of Feoromic 
director of research at Frankford |! 
Arsenal. In Februory 1942, he: 
_ ranrntiv ff . at 4 > “ . 
became gov wdc aeabdhale bapededs id in| Federal Communications Commis- 
October of the same year he wes | sion chairman, to the post of OPA 
— director and officer in; Administrater. Mr. Bowles suc- 
charge. ceeds John C. Collet, present Sta- 
Acting as senior consultants to, - 
Dr. Allen will be Dr. Rupen)| 
Eksergian and Dr. W. F. G.| indee in Micsor-i. from which ke 
Swann. Further administrative | was “borrowed” temporarily. To 
heen ag 5 sae ser “ | be acting Chairman of the FCC, 
en said, wl 9e Dr. Nico .| Charles FE. Denny, Jr., row a mem- 
Smith, director of the division of | her of the Commission, was named. 
setae ee ang physics: ‘The exact authority accorded to 
alp . McClarren, aivision of Mr. Bowles was not perfectly cle*r. 
electronics and instruments: and | the “Times” 
George S. Hoell, division 
mechanical engineering. 





and transferring Paul A. Porter 


on, Which is re-established as it 





which he based on “bull-market economics’’? 


t ¥ ¢ oF | stimulated the split-up, a process rife in American markets. 


re-establishing the | 
Stabilization | 
with Chester Bowles as its director, | 


bilization Director, who is expecte d 
to return to his post as a district 


pointed out, because | 
of | the Office of Economie S‘abiliza- | 


Observations 


(Continued from first page) 
careful scrutiny we can report that we decisively award the palm 
| lor Imperspicuuy, as well as ior ilappancy and superticiaiity unpre- 
| cedenved ou tne part ot government officials anywhere at anytime, to 
Als citation of the stock market as authority for his industr.al prin- 
| ciples and prognostications. Midst the several aspersions on the mar- 


on inflation and profiteers, which 


| ran through his speech, he nevertheless saw fit to biing in “booming 
tock market acuon to prove generally that reconversion compan.es 
can make big profits under his price policies, and speciticaily, tuai 
they can afford to wait for price relief. 

the anomolous situation 
Street having since 1933 danced the tune as played by Wash.ngton, 
ihe admin stration w:ll now conveisely take its cue from Wall Street. 
At best a thoroughly dangerous technique of recipiocal propping-up: 
And in view of the markei’s subsequent decisive movement of “self- 
correciion” that greeted Mr. Bowles pronunc:amentos. w.il he now 


that in addition to Wall 


the Congress to revise his poiicie: 
> 


% 


Along with many other government acts which entail results vi- 
tiating its professed aims, the Federal Reserve Board’s recent abol.- 
tion of ail margin operations is affirmatively increasing stock market 
The new applcat on to all stocks of the 
grohibiticon against margins, which since March 1945 had coverec 
only under-$10 shares, eliminates thet discriminatory penalty against 


relative volume of trading in the 


low-price stocks, which of course comprise the most speculative seg- 


Now the public is diverted into the low-price stocks both becrss. 
of the disqualification of all securities from credit facilities, as well as 
ts tradit.onal illusion that lowness of price is the same as “cheap- | 
Peovle have an ingrained psychological quirk—frequently 
self-admitted— to the effect that 100 shares of a $10 stock give inore 
value (or/and excitement) than do 10 shares of the equivaient com- 
Indiscriminate speculaticn is rampant in low- 
pr.ce television, sugar, goid, and oil stocks and in warrants of var- 
ious kinds, sometimes without the semblance of intrins’c value. Sev- 
investment companies on 
change, despite low leverage, are selling at double and triple their as- 
Such purchases provide more pieces of paper—or chips, 
bes des harboring the tempting penny-to-riches, oil-strike kind oi 


the New York Stock Fx- 


Thus it ‘s that s'nce the onset of the current bull market in 194° 
the public has boosted the Barron index of 30 low-price stocks by a 
full 600% against a rise of but 121% in the Dow Jones index of repre- 
sentative companies. A compilation of “the tortoises versus the hares” 
recently appearing in The Monthly Stock Digest 
shows that eech one of the 20 “hares” whicr 
percentage advances, had started from under the $5 mark. They show 
an average apprec ation of no less than 3209% against an advance of 
for a renresentative group of blue chiv “tortoises.” (Presum- 
ably the eventual downhill race will have a similar result). 
haustive study in the current Journal of the American Statistical As- 
sociation, THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PRICE CHANGE AND 
PRICE LEVEL FOR COMMON STOCKS. shows that low-price st-cks 


reesrdead ths crestee 


An ex- 


than do the high-price ones. This 


the author, Zenon Szatrov ski, ascribes partly to speculators’ under- 
estimation of the vossibility of business failure, and partly to the higr 
proportion of costs to sales in the case of marginal companies. 

The prejudice toward more certificates for one’s money has agair 


The 


‘eolish elerert here is not so much that the split units find a rew 
category of buyers, as that the very rumor that one piece of paver 
wav be divided ‘nto three thirds. is sufficient to nromote anticipatory 
buying on the theory that the whole is less than the sum of its parts. 

The removal of credit privileges uniformly from 
‘imilarly will stimulate oublic entry ‘nto over-the-counter securities 
into sveculative new issues frequently at premiums, and into ether 
~Mlisted cecnrities; through the consequent removal of the discrimin- 


all stocks 


The eliminitation of credit facilit'es aecertuates both vndec ree 
inflation and deflation in the market by increasing “‘thin-ness” on the 
Stecks alrecdv held on margin are frozen in the 
dilute their 
| cushion of selling and buying orders is generally lessened. 


buying power; and the 


Trumen Announces Persenzel Changes 
Coincident With New Wage-Price Policy 


On Feb. 14 President Truman announced the new wage-price pol- 
icy which would govern the administration in its program of reconver- 
| sion to peacetime production which has been hampered by continued 
striving on the part of labor for higher wages and resistance by man- 
agement to increases in production costs. 
signed to aid the modification of policy, were announced by 


Personnel changes, de- 
the 





, wes under William H. Davis but 
with greatly enlarged powers, is 
still lodged in the Office of War 
Mobil zation and Reconver:rsion. 
The “Times” added: 

The long battle between J-hn 
W. Snyder, OWMR Chief, and Mr. 
Bowles on the authority ove 
prices, while settled anparentlv to 
My. Bowles’ setisfact'on, also gives 
come authority to Mr. Snyder. 

A compromise in this strugele 
was arranged by Mr. Collet who 
acted as mediator. Mr. Bowles hat 
previously served an “ultimatum” 
on the President through Mr. Por- 
ter. This “ultimatum” was in the 
form of a draft of a provosed ex- 
ecutive order stripping Mr. Snv- 
der and John D. Small. civi'lien 
production edminictrator, 


| authority over prices. 


| 
| 


| addressed the delegates before the 
proceedings came to an end, and 


| meetings had been “very remark- 


| headquarters of the world’s peace 


First UNO Session Gomes to Glose 


After 37 days of deliberations, the General Assembly of the 


| 
; - ; 
| United Nations, during the early hours of Feb. 15, brought to a close 


its historic first session, which has been heid in London and du- 
Journea until Sept. 3, when it is scueduied to reconvene at New York, 
ts new temporary headquarters. The Security Council and the 
Economie and Social Council still had work to complete. 

British Prime Minister Attlee@——— 
cial Committee of the General As- 
sembly to allow the eastern Euro- 
pean countries to control the 
refugee problem and to enforce 
repatriation. As reported to the 
New York “Times,” Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt led the forces opposed 
Spaak, President of the General; to these Russian ideas. On Feb. 10, 
Assembly, also gave expression to! according to the Associated Press, 
the general satisfaction with the! the Committee adopted the “no 
manner in which the new world: force” provision, making it un- 
body had met its initial test. | necessary for a refugee to return 

One of the final acts of the As- to his native country if he has 
sembly before adjournment was, Valid objections. 
to approve unanimously the site The Soviet assertion that Brit- 
which was the first choice of the ish troops in Greece had created 
visiting commission in the United a situation that was a threat to 
States for the UNO permanent! world peace, with an immediate 
headquarters, the Westchester-| denial by British Foreign Secre- 
Fairtield area of New York and tary Ernest Bevin, ended in com- 
Connecticut. This was in spite of | promise on Feb. 6 in the Security 
the opposition within the Assem-| Council when the Soviet Vice 
bly itself, especially from the| Commissar of Foreign Affairs, 
French, to the site chosen and’ Andrei Y. Vishinsky, agreed not to 





among other things expressed the 
opinion that the success of the 


able.” Trygve Lie, the new Secre- 
tary General, and Paul-Henri 


| particularly to final selection at. press his charges and Mr. Bevin 


this time; and in spite of the loud- | offered to retract his earlier de- 
ly voiced disapproval of many|mand that the Council issue a 
residents of the proposed area. formal declaration acquitting Bri- 

The Assembly also voted by ac- tain of Russia’s charges. The con- 
clamation, in the closing minutes | ciliation, arranged in private meet- 
of. its meeting, for New York|ings beforehand, closed the issue 
City as its choice as the temporary | with Mr. Bevin and Mr. Vishinsky 
shaking hands in the committee 
agency, the Associated Press| room. 
stated in its account of the meet- 





of all! 


At a plenary meeting of the 
UNO General Assembly on Feb. 9, 
Gen. Francisco Franco’s Spain 
was excluded by unanimous vote 
from membership. The resolution 
ty had been introduced by Panama. 
val limits. The headquarters plan-| The French Foreign Minister, 
ning cormission, as approved to| Georges Bidault, remarked that 
survey the permanent site area,| France “hopes soon to see Spain 
is to consist of Australia, China,, 9n the road to freedom,” and 
France, Iraq, the Netherlands, added that France “cruelly felt 
Britain, Russia, Yugoslavia and the sufferings of her neighbor and@ 
Uruguay. friend—-the noble Spanish ne- 

Other last minute business of! tion.” In reporting the Assem- 
the Assembly was the adoption,| bly’s resolution, the Associated 
by roll call vote, of a resolution! Press pointed out that: Franco's 
naming equal consultative status|Government had never apo»vlied 
for the World Federation of Trade; for memership in the United 
Unions, the American Federation | Nations Organization. 
of Labor and the International On Feb. 14, the General Assem- 
Cooperative Alliance, in the!pbly unanimously adopted a five- 
United Nations Economic and So-! power resolution moved by Mr. 
cial Council. The Soviet Union | Revin on behalf of Britain, the 
had fought for the exclusive right; United States, China, France and 
of the WFTU to participate in the | the Soviet Union aimed at inaugu- 
Economic Council in an “advisory | rating a campaign to meet the 
capacity,” a wireless dispateh in-| critical world food shortages and 
nsccang ~~ es = ga wth alleviate the consequent threat of 
from London, Feb. k adde . : es Pala 
that the United States delegates, ee Oe eereen Gres. 
however, mindful of the political With the closing of the Assem- 

bly’s first session, the appoint- 


implications involved in the fact 
that the Congress of Industrial| ment ef Adrian Pelt of the Neth- 
former Director of the 


Organizations is a member of the tends 
World Federation of Trade Unions | 24 opty gg gE ibs 

while the AFL is not, were equal- |, League of Nations Information 
ly insistent on equality of par-,;Section as Assistant Secretary 
ticipation. General in charge of United Ne- 


The United Nations Security | tions conferences and services, has 


het ae bac en 
| Souncil ¢ nded its London meeting | been announced. Also announced 
on Feb. 16 in an air of general 


dissatisfaction over the failure to | is the appointment of David K. 
reach agreement ending the dis- | Owen, of Great Britain, as Execu- 
nute over the proposed with-/ tive Assistant to Secretary Ger- 
drawal of British and French | eral Trygve Lie. Mr. Owen 
Saal age en ae scheduled to arrive shortly in the 
drawal, and 2 plan providing for| United States with an advance 
responsibility of the security of| party of the secretariat, and wit 
the Near and Middle East. B2-| the American adviser, A. H. Feller 
fore the meeting closed, Britain | of New Haven, Conn. general 
and Fraiice were ready to agree 
to withdraw their troops, but the} 31) seek quarters for the UNO 
Soviet Union vetoed the proposed | interim activities. 

arrangement on the ground that it | 
did not like the wording of the] , 


.ng from London, adopting an 
amendment defining New York 
City interim headquarters as 
meaning within its immediate 
vicinity as well as within its le- 














a 
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counsel to the Sceeretary Genera!, 





audi Envoy Presents 


i 


agreement. Cr Jentials 

The Russians had soucht to; -reaen 1228 
have a commission of inquiry Asad Al Fagih, first diplomatic 
sent to Indonesia to investigate | representative from Saudi Arabia 
‘ + Mage $ 


the Soviet’s charges that British! to the United States, told President 
troops there were a threat to. Truman on Feb. 8 in presenting 
world peace, but the progocal | his crejentials that “the mai. aira 
met strong disapproval from the | of the Arab League is to cooper- 
| United States. late fully in safeguarding the 

Russizn proposals which also world’s” stabilization and_ se- 
met defeat were those to the So- ;j curity.” 
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Senators Seek Foreign 


(Continued from first page) 
formation through a Congression- 
al investigation, but instead we 
have chosen the simpler method 
of requesting the Executive De- 
partment to furnish the facts. We 
extend a cordial invitation to all 
other Senators, regardless of par- 
tisanship, to join with us in this 
effort to secure for Congress more 
information on American commit- | 
ments to foreign nations. 


Mr. President, on my own be- 
half I wish to make some observa- 
tions on the conditions intended to 
be reached by this resolution. 
Congress faces the most singular 
situation in the history of this | 
country. From 1940-1945, expen- 
ditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment on rearmament and war to- 
talled $323 billions—one-third of 
a trillion dollars. For purposes of 
contrast this is almost equal to our 
entire national wealth at its pre- 
war peak in 1929, estimated at 
$363 billion. 


Only one-third of this enormous 
amount spent on war was covered 
by taxes. The bulk of it was ob- 
tained by government borrowing 
with the result that on Jan. 30, 
1946 the gross federal debt ex- 
ceeded $278 billion—a mortgage 
of over $2,100 on every citizen of 
the country, including those who 
also risked their lives in defense 
of the nation and who now will 
have to begin paying the bill. 
They will also have to pay the} 
current expenses for the swollen 
activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment estimated at over $36 billion 
for the first full peacetime year. 
In other words, we are planning 
to spend in this single peacetime 
year exactly what it cost us to 
fight the whole of World WarlI. A 
totally outrageous amount for a 
peacetime budget. 


It is in these circumstances, 
that the Federal Government has 
embarked upon a vast program of 
expenditures in foreign affairs. 
Within the past year we have 
committed ourselves in various 
ways—under 3 (c) of the Lend- 
Lease agreements, the Bretton 
Woods program, Export-Import 
Bank, UNRRA, the International 
Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion, and on other international 
accounts. The State Department 
has just negotiated a large loan to 
Great Britain. In some reliable 
quarters, the total of our present 
commitments abroad has been ess | 
timated to exceed $20 billion. | 
From other reliable sources come | 
reports that loans to other nations | 
may soon follow. 


U. S. the World’s Banker 
Mr. President, transactions of 
this magnitude go far beyond the 
simple desire of our people to co- 
operate with other nations of the 
world. These transactions raise 
profound problems in our domes- 











Ne anes 


‘mors of this kind soon blossom 


into negotiations. 


Congress Receives No Official 
Information 


In most cases these negotiations 
are secret. In some, the press 
merely gets innocuous handouts in 
the form of cheerful communi- 
ques. Congress, of course, receives 
no official information. We are 
persuaded to accept all this on the 
theory that negotiations between 
the Executive and foreign nations 
must have some privacy. Al- 
though we are apprehensive of 
what commitments are being made 
to bind the interests and future 
conduct of the United States, we 
console ourselves with the thought 
that when the secret negotiations 
are over, the Executive Depart- 
ments will give us the information 
we need to exercise our judgment 
as representatives of the Ameri- 
can people. : 

At that point we are made par- 
ticipants in a most astonishing 
game. The Executive Depart- 
ment responsible for the foreign 
transaction presents us only with 
the end product in the form of 
general agreement. The action is 
accompanied by a fanfare of pub- 
licity that amounts to little more 
than outright propaganda for the 
transaction. 

Part of the transaction is in the 
form of outright commitments on 
which we can have nothing to say. 
They are hard and fast obligations 
and no matter how far-reaching 
they are, they are accomplished 
facts. We do not even have the 
option of judging them on a 
“take-it-or-leave-it” basis. The 
commitments are made for us; 
they bind the country; and there 
they are. This is certainly the 
case with certain aspects of the 
British loan. 

We are consulted only on such 
parts of these transactions which 
the Executive Departments can- 
not carry out on their own. Usu- 
ally they involve an appropriation 
of funds which the Executive De- 
partments cannot possibly maneu- 
ver out of existing appropriations 
or by strained constructions of 
past law. To that small extent 
then, Congress gets a voice in 
these foreign transactions which 
are so important to the future of 
our people. 

When we turn to consider the 
transactions to the extent permit- 
ted us, we soon find we lack the 
information indispensable to 
sound judgment. We get state- 
ments and speeches about the 
transaction—thousands of words 
telling us that it is a fine trans- 
action, that we have solemn obli- 
gations to carry it out, that we 
shall gain untold benefits from it, 
that it meets the highest aspira- 
tions of mankind, and that it 
means peace and plenty to all. 





tic life. The British Loan Agree- 


This is accompanied by advance | 


ment, for example, practically sets | dn gna gp = ee es 
pattern for lend-lease settle- | critcisms, Ofven couche 


ments of over $42 billions in for- 
eign obligations. It determines 
what we shall do about the bil- 
lions of dollars of American- 
owned installations abroad. It sets 
a policy on disposal of American 
surplus property in foreign coun- 
tries. It is also another link in the 
chain of financial commitments 
abroad by which America is 
thrust into the role of world’s 
banker. 


The manner in which many of 
these transactions have come be- 
fore Congress is astounding. The 
process begins with rumors (some 
of them undoubtedly planted) that 
the Government is about to make 
some loan or commitment to one 
or more foreign countries. If the 
reaction to these rumors is favor- 
able we are soon confronted with 
the fact itself. If the reaction ap- 
pears to be unfavorable, the rumor 


is denied in official quarters. in 
any case, experience with Bretton 
Woods, Export-Import Bank, the 
British Loan and other transac- 


in terms designed to squelch all 
| opposition, as if there could not 


| possibly be the slightest legitimate 
| objection to the transaction. 


Precise Factual Data Lacking 


The entire performance is al- 
most wholly a show of words—of 
more assertions unsupported by 
the facts with which we might 
reach conclusions of our own. In 
the British loan agreements, for 
example, we were given only the 
text of the documents. Almost 
every paragraph cries out for ex- 
planation, precise factual data and 
information; yet no facts were of- 
fered. 

The State Department, the 
Treasury, and other Executive De- 
partments appear as vigorous ad- 
vocates of transactions each or all 
of them negotiable. They approach 
their job as if they were hired to 
“sell” the transaction to Congress 
in a game where secrecy, double 
talk and exhortation rather than 
facts are considered the most ef- 
fective methods. They forget and 





tions, confirms the fact that ru- 


we in Congress permit them to 
forget, that they are employees of 


Loan Data 


the American people, responsible 
to Congress, and that their first 
duty is to present the full facts 
to Congress on the transactions 
they negotiate and to allow us to 
come to our own conclusions. In 
place of that, we the principals 
have to pry out the facts bit by bit 
from our own agents in an atmos- 
phere that often reaches the absur- 
dity of a game of wits—we, to get 
the facts; they, to evade disclosing 
them. It almost seems, at times, 
that the Executive Departments 
act upon the principle that they 
are to give us the least informa- 
tion possible and to make that as 
confusing as human ingenuity can 
contrive. The object seems to be 
to keep the issues on the vague 
general plane on which it is easy 
to mobilize and direct.opinion in 
desired directions. Thus we get 
reams of propaganda, but few 
facts. I recall distinctly how the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Taft) de- 
scribed this situation in connec- 
tion with the debate on Bretton 
Woods. Many other have cbserved 
the same process at work. 

Here we are setting a pattern 
for the settlement of lend-lease, 
for the disposal of untold billions 
of American installations and 
surplus property abroad. We are 
embarking on a new policy in- 
volving government lending 
abroad on a vast scale. We are 
formulating far-reaching policies 
concerning all other economic re- 
lations with the rest of the world. 


Our Entire Economy Affected 


Transactions like these cannot 
be weighed only with the dollar 
sign. Our entire economy will be 
changed by these policies. Our 
people will be undertaking bur- 
dens for generations to come. The 











effects will show up in the taxes 
we pay. We have become so ac- 
customed to dealing lightly with 
billions of dollars that we have 
lost sight of realities that lie be- 
hind the dollaf sign. *When we 
pour forth billions of dollars in 
foreign loans and other transac- 
tions what is it we export? Cer- 
tainly not paper dollars. We are 
exporting the resources of this 
country—the timber of our for- 
ests, the minerals from our mines, 
the fertility of our soil, the vast 











range of products from our shops 
'and factories. We are exporting 
|the genius of our scientists, the 
skill of our technicians and the 
labor of millions of our workmen. 
These are the things that stand 
behind the dollar sign in these 
transactions with foreign coun- 
tries. 


Is it too much to ask that we be 
fully informed with hard facts 
about what we are doing, why we 
are doing it, and what we may ex- 
| pect will come of policies which 
|export the substance of America 
| to foreign parts? 

Yet what do we know of the 
facts involved? How can be judge 
the wisdom of such policies? 

We do not know the total of the 
loans, investments and other obli- 
gations to which we are already 
committed. We do not know what 
the Executive Department has yet 
in store for us in this regard. 
Projects have been presented to 
us piecemeal. Each has been of- 
fered on its own merits; and even 
here the full implications of our 
obligations have been obscured by 
technical features on which the 
Executive Departments have been 
less than candid. 





No Information on Past Loans 


Nowhere do we have the full 
picture of what foreign countries 
already owe us On past loans and 
investments, public and private. 
We know little or nothing about 
the capacity of the outside world to 
repay this country’s past, current 
and contemplated loans and other 
obligations. We have no idea what 
assets they have here. We have 
yet to be informed on what has 
happened to the billions of dollars 
of American investments in for- 
eign securities and properties since 
World War I. We have reports 














rope and elsewhere are being 
that American properties in Eu- 
taken over, and that some are 
being dismantled and moved else- 
where. What are the facts about 
these conditions? Do they not 
have a bearing on any new policy 
of American loans and invest- 
ments abroad? The State Depart- 
ment has hundreds of representa- 
tives abroad who certainly should 
be reporting these developments. 
What do they say? The State De- 
partment has yet to tell us. 

For thirty years, from 1914 to 
1944, we have been exporting 
goods and services abroad and 
foreign countries have sent us 
goods and services in return. What 
are the facts about this trade? 
Have we shipped more abroad 
than has been returned to us? Has 
the exchange been a fair one on 
balance, or have we shipped more 
of the substance and labor of this 
country abroad than we have re- 
ceived back from the _ world? 
What are the facts? Are we not 
entitled to know where we stand 
in this respect before we get too 
far along on much more of the 
same thing? 


How Are We to Be Repaid? 


How are foreign nations going 
to repay us for the billions we 
propose to pour out in foreign 
transactions? What gold reserves 
do they have? What dollar bal- 
ance have they accumulated? 
What further changes will we 
have to make in our tariff policies 
to insure repayment for goods we 
now propose to ship in such large 
volume? How can nations in debt 
to us pile up these dollar balances 
as fresh purchasing power without 
applying them on past obligations 
to us, long overdue and unpaid? 
Why should we not have the facts 
on these conditions so that we 
might consider them before we 
adopt policies not tempered with 
past experiences? 

Why should we not have fac- 
tual comparisons of the public 
debt, tax burden and income be- 
tween the people of our country 
and those of foreign countries 
seeking loans, investments and 
economic aid from us? Why 
should we not -know how they 
propose to apply the money and 
goods we give to them? We sought 
to find this out in connection with 
UNRRA because we had reliable 
reports that our aid was being 
misdirected, but we only got gen- 
eral vagaries in reply. 


A National Scandal 


The condition of American Gov- 
ernment accounting in our foreign 
transactions is a national scandal. 
It took months to get some proper 
accounting detail on lend-lease 
and to this day (as shown by the 
lack of proper data on lend-lease 
4o the United Kingdom) we do not 
know the true state of affairs. 


We have the most unbusiness- 
like detail on American installa- 
tions, surplus property and Army 
supplies abroad, although it is ru- 
mored that we will be requested 
to transfer a great deal of this 
property to foreign countries with- 
out payment. The information I 
have seen on the kind and value 
of this property abroad would not 
stand up for one minute on an ac- 
countant’s tally sheet. 


We have no working data on 
the economic facts and conditions 
necessary for us to form intelli- 
gent judgments on loan agree- 
ments with foreign countries. I 
could show this in detail in the 
matter of the British loan agree- 
ment, but I do not wish to dwell 
on this single transaction as if I 
were hostile to it. The condition 
I am discussing is far broader than 
that. It goes to the whole field of 
our economic relations with for- 
eign countries. It goes to the 
whole practice of the Executive 
Departments of the Government 
in keeping us in the dark and con- 
fusing us. 


Mr. President, I say this is a 
seandal in a Government which 
demands the most meticulous in- 
formation in its dealings with its 
own people. If a manufacturer 


of baby’s pants wants to change 





his price, the OPA compels him to 
present elaborate cost figures. If 
a corporation has a stock issue to 
market, the SEC requires it to file 
its life history and operations in 
full detail. The income tax divi- 
sion of our Revenue Bureau makes 
every taxpaying corporation and 
individual set forth the innermost 
details of business and private 
affairs. 


There are no glittering gener- 
alities, no vagaries, no slipshod 
methods permitted here. In every 
transaction between the Federaf 
Government and our people, the 
full, unadorned figures and infor- 
mation are compelled. Yet in its 
dealings with Congress, these same 
Executive Departments hand us 
loose inadequate figures, the mini- 
mum of information, and facts 
qualified to the point of useless- 
ness. They are only generous with 
their propaganda. 


Frankness, Not Secrecy Called For 


Mr. President, I would not have 
you believe that the resolution 
we offer is an idea newly con- 
ceived. It is the result of patience 
held to the point of exasperation. 
So long as the war was on we rec- 
ognized that much of the informa- 
tion we seek was either not ob- 
tainabie, or best kept confidential 
for security reasons. But the war 
is over and we are now formu- 
lating policies of the greatest im- 
portance to the American people. 
Frankness, not secrecy, is the or- 
der of the day. Public opinion 
will only support future policies if 
the public is reliably informed. 


Many months ago the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Vandenberg) called precise- 
ly for this information on the 
over-all economic position of the 
United States relative to foreign 
loans, investments and commit- 
ments. Displaying the sober 
judgment of a great statesman, 
Mr. Herbert Hoover called pub- 
licly for the same information. 
Mr. Bernard Baruch whose sound 
business sense and good judgment 
we have all learned to respect had 
this to say only a few months ago. 
I quote: 


“Before we can decide the ques- 
tion of inflation and all other eco- 
nomic problems, domestic and 
foreign, facing us, we must get an 
over-all picture of the balance 
sheet of the country.” 


Senate and House committees 
have repeatedly reported lack of 
information. In debates on Amer- 
ican foreign policies over the last 
year I have heard many senators 
and representatives, Republicans 
and Democrats alike, call for a 
realistic display of facts on our 
commitments abroad. 


If necessary I can produce yards 
of newspaper editorials and maga- 
zine articles calling for the same 
data. I have letters in my files 
from prominent and reliable pri- 
vate research organizations indi- 
cating a pressing need for full 
data on the American position rel- 
ative to its dealings with foreign 
countries. 


What is the corollary for this 
authoritative, wide-spread, insist- 
ent demand for information? It is 
this: that the Executive Depart- 
ments of our Government are not 
providing this information in the 
volume, in the form and with the 
attention to detail that is required 
by the American people to enable 


them to form intelligent opinions: 


on our current and future policies. 
What irony it is that we should 
be asked for appropriations of 
millions of dollars to finance a 
public relations agency in the 
State Department to tell the world 
about America, when this same 
State Department compels us to 
force them to give us the ele- 
mentary facts about our own af- 
fairs? How long are we, who vote 
these huge sums, willing to be 
kept in the dark about the busi- 
ness our agents conduct for us? 
The resolution I now present 
and ask to have printed in full 
immediately following my re- 
marks has one prime purpose: to 
ask from authoritative sources of 
Government full data pertinent to 
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America’s economic policies rela- | 


tive to foreign countries. 

It involves no investigation. It 
involves no money. It sets forth 
eighteen specific kinds of informa- 
tion we need for a better under- 
standing of American foreign 
policy. No secrecy need shroud 
any of this data. Some of the in- 
formation already exists and has 
been put out piecemeal to a limit- 
ed extent. Other items can be 
quickly compiled by departments 
thoroughly conversant with what 
we seek. 

We want this information in a 
form useful to us. We do not want 
it scattered through a score of 
references, or delivered bit by bit 
wncoordinated and over long 
lapses of time. We want it 
brought together in one document 
where we can see our situation as 
a whole. That is why our resolu- 
tion asks that the data be reported 
to the Secretary of the Senate and 
directs him to print and publish 
the same in a document publicly 
available. We have consulted with 
technically competent persons 
who inform us that the bulk of the 
information we want can be 
brought together in forty-five 
days or less and we have asked 
that it be produced in that time. 

Certainly Congress would be 
ill-advised to implement our for- 
eign economic policies with ap- 
| hang ag or otherwise without 
having this data to guide it. Poli- 
cies not grounded in the full un- 
derstanding of our people soon 
turn out to be costly delusions. 
We can ony reach this under- 
Standing by a full report of the 
facts. — 

The following is the text of the 
resolution: 


79th Congress, 2nd Session 
S. RESOLUTION. 231 


IN THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Senator Styles Bridges, for him- 
self, and for Senators Chan Gur- 
ney, C. Wayland Brooks, Clyde 
M. Reed, Raymond E. Willis, Ho- 
mer Ferguson, Kenneth S. Wher- 
ry, Guy Cordon, submitted the 
following resolution; which was 


RESOLUTION 

Resolved, by the Senate of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That, WHEREAS, 
the United States Government is 
already committed to large scale 
financial and economic aid to cer- 
tain foreign countries and to in- 
ternational organizations to a total 
of billions of dollars, and 

Whereas in the course of World 
War II, the United States at its 
own expense made vast installa- 
tions in many foreign countries 
and how owns great quantities of 
goods and property abroad, the 
nature and extent of which is not 
adequately known to Congress, 
and 

Whereas the United States is 
now engaged in settling certain of 
its accounts with other countries 
such as lend-lease, surplus prop- 
erty, and American installations 
abroad including the extension of 
credit, and 

Whereas additional commit- 
ments and requests for assistance 
are constantly rumored, and 

Whereas Congress is lacking in- 
formation as to the current and 
probable future total of such re- 
quests and commitments, and 

Whereas the outside world is 
already a large debtor to this 
country on account of past invest- 
ments and loans made by the 
American Government and by 
American citizens, and 

Whereas information is lacking 
as to the capacity of the outside 
world to repay to this country 
past, current and contemplated 
loans, investments and other obli- 
Zations, and 

Whereas availbale reports of 
American loans and economic aid 
to foreign countries, such as lend- 
lease. have been lacking in ade- 
quate accounting detail, and 

Whereas reports from responsi- 
ble official departments of Gov- 
ernment call attention to the rapid 
depletion of the nation’s resources, 
and 


j 








Whereas the question has been 
raised as to the ability of the 
United States to meet all the de- 
mands arising from existing inter- 
national commitments and from 
future requests from abroad for 
financial and economic assistance, 
and 

Whereas a coordinated policy as 
to loans and other economic aid to 
foreign countries is highly desir- 
able, and 

Whereas any policy of loans and 
economic aid by the United States 
to other nations is of the highest 
importance to the American peo- 
ple, requiring detailed informa- 
tion and most careful considera- 
tion. 


NOW, THEREFORE, 
BE IT RESOLVED: 


That the President be and is here- 
by respectfully requested to direct 
the Bureau of the Budget, within 
forty-five days of the adoption of 
this resolution, to report in detail: 

1. The grand total of indebted- 
ness on loans, investments, com- 
mitments or other obligations out- 
standing as of Dec. 31, 1945 of all 
foreign governments, their agen- 
cies and their private citizens to 
the United States Government, its 
agencies and its private citizens; 
and the same shown separately for 
public indebtedness and for pri- 
vate indebtedness. 

2. The total loans made by the 
United States Government to for- 
eign governments and agencies 
thereof from 1914 to 1932, inclu- 
sive, and from 1933 to the date 
hereof; itemized for each country, 
with the repayment history of 
each. 

3. Existing commitments of the 
United States Government or 
representatives thereof, including 
alleged moral commitments, to 
extend American financial and 
econemic aid to foreign countries 
and international organizations. 

4. The amounts of American 
portfolio and direct investments 
abroad, by country, as of the end 
of 1914, 1932, 1939, and 1945. 

5. The amount of foreign port- 
folio and direct investments in the 
United States, by country at the 
end of 1914, 1932, 1939, and 1945. 

6. Gold reserves, dollar bal- 
ances, and other hard-money as- 
sets of countries whose govern- 
ments are now in debt to the 
United States Government or with 
whom loan and investment discus- 
sions have been held by any 
American official since 1939. 

7. The full status of lend-lease 
obligations; showing with proper 
accounting detail shipments of 
goods, loading and_ unloading 
charges, transportation, storage, 
maintenance and other charges, 
including services, in the case of 
each country obligated to the 
United States on lend-lease; with 
the corresponding accounting de- 
tail on reverse lend-lease. 


8. The legal and actual status 
of American direct investments 
under the laws and current prac- 
tices of the respective foreign 
countries in which such invest- 
ments have been made. 


9. The value, classification, and 
location of United States Govern- 
ment-owned property in foreign 
countries to Dec. 31, 1945, includ- 
ing installations and “surplus” 
property. 

10. So far as possible, the total 
value of American goods exported 
and services performed for for- 
eigners, excluding re-exports and 
financial and security transfers, 
annually from 1914 to 1945 together 
with the corresponding items sup- 
plied by foreigners to the United 
States in the same period. 


ll. The effects of the war on 
the public debt of the United 
States. 


12. The per capita tax bur- 
den of the people of the United 
States classified as (1) Federal, 
(2) state and local, and (3) total; 
and the total per capita tax bur- 
den of the people of each of the 
countries now in debt to the 
United States or with whom loan 
and investment discussions have 
been held by any American offi- 
cial since 1939. 

13. The total per capita debt 








burden for each of the countries 
mentioned in item 12. 

14. The latest reasonably-reli- 
able report on the national in- 
come, reduced to a per capita 
basis, for each of the countries 
mentioned in item 12. 

15. The average interest rates 
for government borrowing, accord- 
ing to the latest reasonably-relia- 
ble report, in each of the countries 
mentioned in item 12. 

16. An estimate year by year 
of the probable expenditures of 
foreign countries for American 
goods and services as a result of 
the loans and credit contracted 
with this country publicly or pri- 
vately since V-E Day and includ- 
ing transactions under 3 (c) of 
lend-lease, the Bretton Woods pro- 
gram, Export-Import Bank pro- 
gram, and all other extensions of 
credit to foreign countries. 

17. Assuming the ultimate ne- 
eessity of gold settlements under 
estimated total economic transac- 
tions (exclusive of extensions of 
American loans and credits) be- 
tween foreign countries and the 
United States within the next five 
years, what gold is available for 
such settlements and how is it 
distributed so that nations likely 
to be liable for gold settlements to 
the United States will have the 
gold to make them? 


18. What changes are necessary 
in this country’s import tariffs to 
make possible the repayment of 
the loans and investment already 
made and contemplated by the 
United States and by private 
American interest. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 


That immediately upon the re- 
ceipt of the foregoing data and 
information from the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Secretary of the 
Senate shall cause the same to be 
printed and published as a Senate 
document in the number of 2,500, 
copies for the use of the Congress 
and the public. 


Treasury Thaws Blocked 
Netherlands Accounts 


The unfreezing of Netherlands 
blocked accounts was announced 
on Feb. 12 by Secretary of the 
Treasury Vinson. The announce- 
ment stated. 


By amending General License 
No. 95 to include the Netherlands, 
the release of blocked Netherlands 
accounts is provided for through 
the certification procedure already 
in effect for French, Belgian, 
Jorwegian and Finnish assets. The 
Netherlands Government has de- 
signated the Nederlandsche Bank 
as the certifying agent under the 
license. 


Substantially all restrictions on 
current transactions with the’ 
Netherlands were removed early 
in December by General License 
No. 94. Accounts certified under 
the arrangement announced today 
will also be freely available for 
use under that license. 


General License No. 95 was 
made available to the Netherlands 
after an exchange of letters be- 
tween the Netherlands Minister of 
Finance and Secretary Vinson 
similar to those written in con- 
nection with the defrosting of 
the countries previously included 
in the license.. Copies of the let- 
ters are available at the Federal 
Reserve Banks of New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. 


The Netherlands Minister of Fi- 
nance has informed Secretary 
Vinson that the sequestration 
measures imposed on property of 
United States nationals during the 
German occupation have been 
abrogated and that a procedure 
has been established under which 
absent owners can be reinstated 
in their rights. Treatment ac- 
corded to assets in the Nether- 
lands of United States nationals 
will be as favorable as that ac- 
corded to assets of nationals of 
any other country. Transfers of 
funds from the Netherlands to the 
United States will be permitted to 
the fullest extent consistent with 
the Netherlands foreign exchange 
position. 















Steel Mills Resume Production as Strikes 
End—Wage Increases Granted—Prices Rise 


Difficulties involved in returning struck steel plants to operation, 
coupled with uncertainty as to price advances for specific steel prod- 
ucts, kept both operating and sales departments of the steel industry 
in confusion this week, according to “The Iron Age,” national metal- 


working paper. 


“Little finished steel was produced in the early part 


of the week as mills awaited coke oven gas necessary for operation 


of 
heating equipment,’ states this 
publication in its issue of today 
(Feb. 21), which further adds: 


“No steel deliveries of con- 
sequence were expected to be 
made until the announcement of 
new prices. Steel companies this 
week notified their customers that 
the price advance was effective 
Feb. 15. Until the various adjust- 
ments are made on many steel 
products to arrive at an average 
increase price of $5 a ton, steel 
shipped will be billed at the old 
price. When the new quotations 
have been announced, an addi- 
tional billing will be made to the 
customer for material shipped 
after Feb. 15 for any difference 
between the old and new price. 


The steel industry and the OPA 
have until Mar. 1 to allocate $4.50 
of the $5 a ton price increase 
among various steel products and 
until March 8 to allocate the 
balance. While it may not take 
that long before prices are an- 
nounced considerable difficulty 
may be encountered in arriving at 
steel price advances designed to 
alleviate the hardships of the 
small nonintegrated steel mills. 
Paradoxically the products on 
which many of the larger steel 
companies are losing money are 
the semifinished steels which the 
small nonintegrated steel maker 
uses as raw material for turning 
out finished steel products. 


If the advance on semifinished 
steel were to be too great in rela- 
tion to the advance on finished 
steel products, the nonintegrated 
maker would be in such a squeeze 
that the general price increase 
would place him in a worse posi- 
tion than he was before the strike 
because of the 18% cents an hour 
wage increase. While the steel 
industry and the OPA finally 
reached an agreement on _ the 
amount of the average increase 
in steel prices there was at mid- 
week no evidence that the alloca- 
tion of the $5 a ton advance would 
be a simple matter. Previous price 
meetings with the OPA have at 
times been anything but tranquil, 
although every effort was being 
made this week to reach a speedy 
settlement. 


One thing seems certain this 
week unless some form of govern- 
ment priority control is instituted 
(and it can only be considered an 
outside possibility) most steel 
mills will be faced with the neces- 
sity of sharply reducing future 
customer tonnage quotas. Already 
behind schedule, a month or more 
on some products before the 
strike; and with a month’s pro- 
duction lost during the strike and 
the possibility of losing more time 
as mills resume production, some 
firms may have to set aside a full 
calendar quarter in which to 
catch up. 

Philip Murray has definitely 
stated that theunion has re-em- 
pasized its agreement with the 
objective of increased produc- 
tivity. He also says that since the 
contracts run for a full year, un- 
interrupted steel production will 
be possible. 


Despite the pessimism of steel 
producers in many areas concern- 
ing the return of production to 
pre-strike operating rates, re- 
covery likely will be speedy. 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute this week announced that 
telegraphic reports which it had 
received indicated that the opera- 
ting rate of steel companies hav- 
ing 94% of the steel capacity of 
the industry will be 15.2% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Feb. 18, compared with 5.5% one 
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week ago, 5.1% one month ago 
and 96.4% one year ago. This 
represents an increase of 9.7 
points or 176.6% over the preced- 
ing week. The operating rate for 
the week beginning Feb. 18 is 
equivalent to 268,000 tons of steel 
ingots and castings, compared to 
96,900 tons one week ago, 89,700 
tons one month ago and 1,765,700 
tons one year ago. 


“Steel” of Cleveland, in its 
summary of the iron and steel 
markets on Feb. 18 stated in part 
as follows: : 


“Late estimates indicate that 
steel producers will require an 
average of three weeks to a month 
to get back to normal produc- 
tion after the strike and in the 
case of some large units where 
management has not been per- 
mitted by strikers to provide 
maintenance much longer will be 
required, two months in some in- 
stances, 

“So uncertain is the nature of 
damage incurred that some pro- 
ducers will not know definitely 
how long will be required to 
make repairs until they are ac- 
tually in production. Where mills 
produce only one product, plates 
for instance, normal operations 
may be restored within a couple 
of weeks, but as to the industry 
in general estimates are less op- 
timistic than recently. 


“While steel producers. will 
have many problems when labor 
peace is restored they will be 
flooded with demands from their 
own customers for steel already 
on order. Mills had relatively 
little finished tonnage unshipped 
when the strike was called and 
while stocks of semi-finished and 
steel in process were substantially 
larger it will require some time 
before even these can be convert- 
ed into finished products. As a 
result tonnage available for fabri- 
cation during the first month or 
so will be light and pressure from 
consumers strong. Some producers 
of diversified products declare 
they are out of the market for the 
entire year on everything except 
a few specialties and are booking 
nothing for 1947. One producer 
who has been able to operate 
through the strike appears to be 
in this position, among others. 

“Plate demand has eased as im- 
possibility of obtaining delivery 
promises has become more evi- 
dent but some producers have 
booked tonnage greater than 
capacity lost during the strike. 
Deliveries now possible vary from 
six months to first quarter next 
year. Inquiry for 34,500 tons of 
plates for three Maritime Com- 
mission ships has met refusal by 
some producers to bid, as firm 
prices are asked and under pres- 
ent circumstances this is difficult. 

“Sheetmakers are slow to make 
definite commitments on future 
shipments, nearest approach being 
to name a period of months after 
the end of the steel strike, some 
not being able to do even that. 
Some producers are covered for 
the remainder of the year. 

a || 


Filing Assn. Meeting 

The Filing Association of New 
York held its regular monthly 
meeting on Feb. 11, at 7.30 p.m. 
in the Panel Room of the Hotel 
New Yorker. The speaker for the 
evening was Harry D. O’Neill, 
special agent of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, who gave 
an informal talk covering the 
work of the FBI and the way rec- 
ords facilitate the work of this 
bureau. 
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index Advances Slighily — 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on Feb. 18, ad- 
vanced slightly to 142.1 in the week ended Feb. 16, 1946, from 142.0 
(revised from 142.4) in the preceding week. A month ago the index 
stood at the same level of 142.1, and a year ago at 140.0, all based on 
the 1935-1939 average as 100. ‘The Association’s report added: 


Three of the composite groups of the index advanced during the 
latest week and two declined. ‘The farm products group advanced 
moderately with all of the subgroups sharing in the advance. The 
cotton index reached another new high peak. In 18 of the past 20 
weeks, the cotton index has risen; in one of the weeks there was 
no change and in the other there was a small decline. The grain in- 
dex advanced slightly because of higher rye quotations. The live- 
stock index advanced moderately witn higher prices for good cattle, 
lambs, sheep and eggs; prices for choice cattle were down. The food 
index advanced principally because of higher potato quotations. The 
textile index showed a small advance. The fuel index declined due 
to lower prices for gasoline. The building material index declined 
because of lower prices for crushed stone. All other groups of the 
index remained unchanged. 


During the week 7 price series in the index advanced and 3 de- 
clined; in the preceding week 5 advanced and 6 declined; in the 
second preceding week 9 advanced and 2 declined. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled bv The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939—100* 











% Latest Preceding Month Year 
fach Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Sears lu the Group Feb. 16, Feb.9, Jan.19, Feb. 17, 
Total Index 4. +0 1446 1946 1945 

4a.3 | SSE ACIP * Sa 141.5 7140.9 142.5 142.7 

eee eer tie ee sha diantdile les 146.6 146.6 146.6 145.3 
Eb) | Sa eee ae RETR om : 163.1 163.1 163.1 163.1 

23.0 IGE in. incised ten ened 170.1 4169.1 170.5 164.6 
OS Ne eae, SRE Sea 245.7 241.7 232.9 205.8 

ne Raat hl IES. SF ESTER 1.9.8 169.7 169.6 162.9 

: I aid cic. oa airninte et bel esdererene 158.3 4157.5 161.7 158.8 
17.3 PL a Se tk 128.7 129.3 l2Zy.4 lou.4 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities______~~_. 153.9 133.9 133.5 133.4 
8.2 RE ES iE A SR Nae NOs x 161.0 160.4 159.0 155.9 
7.1 EE EER REL RG re Oe 110.2 110.2 110.2 106.4 
6.1 Building materials_........-...._  . 160.1 166.4 160.4 154.1 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs____...__.---. 127.0 127.0 127.0 125.4 

pe Fertilizer materials__.ctc._..... 118.2 118.2 118.2 118.3 

yn Fertilizers_.____ she 119.8 119.8 119.8 119.9 

3 Par meeeninery. 2... 105.2 105.2 105.2 104.8 
100.0 All groups combined________-_____~. 142.1 +142.0 142.1 140.0 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Feb. 16, 1946, 110.7; Feb. 9, 1946, 1110.6; 
and Feb. 17, 1945, 109.1. 
?Revised. 





Moody’s Bond Prices and Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table. 


MOODY’S BOND PRICES 
(Based on Average Yields) 


1946— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R. R. P. U. Indus. 
Feb. 19_- -- 126.02 119.61 123.56 121.88 119.20 114.27 116.61 120.22 122.29 

138 - 126.12 119.61 123.56 121.88 119.20 114.27 116.61 120.22 122.29 
es 126.14 119.61 123.56 121.88 119.20 114.27 116.61 120.U2 122.2. 
15 E 126,14 119.61 123.56 121.88 119.20 114.27 116.80 120.02 122.2: 
agen eee 126.15 119.61 123.56 122.09 119.20 114.27 116.61 120.02 122.2 
Se ‘ 126.15 119.61 123.34 121.88 119.00 114.27 116.61 120.02 122.2 
ee Stock Exchange Closed 
eo 126712” T1961 123.34 121.88 119.00 114.27 116.41 120.02 122.2° 
9_..-... 126,15 119.61 123156 121.67 11920 114.27 116.61 120.02 122.2: 
8 ». §126.26- -338-61 23.34 121.83 113.20 114.27 116.41 120.02 122.2 
7 --- 125.09 119.63 123.56 121.67 119.00 11427 11641 119.82 122.29 
6 125.05 119.41 123.56 121.67 114.00 113.89 116.22 119.62 122.2 
5 125.98 119.20 123.34 121.46 11880 113.70 116.02 119.61 122.2 
at ~ 125.97 118.20 123.34 121.46 118.80 113.70 116.02 119.41 122.2 
2 - 126.05 119.20 123.34 121.46 18.80 113.50 115.82 119.41 122.2° 
1 - 126.05 119:20 123.34 121.46 118.80 113.50 115.82 119.41 122.2 
Jan. 25... 126.28 119.00 123.12. 121.25 119.00 113.31. 115.63 119:41- 122.0. 
18._.__.._.. 126.06 118.60 122.50 120.84 118.60 112.93 115.24 1:38.80 id2i.8 
ie: 125.131 118.20 122.09 120.63 118.20 112.56 115.04 118.40 121.4 
4___.... 125.18 117.80 121.67 119.82 117.60 112.37 114.66 117.80 120.8 
Bigh 1946- 126.28 119.61 123.56 122.09 113.20 114.27 116.80 120.22 122.2° 
Low 1946 12497 117.60 121.45 119.82 117.490 112.19 114.46 117.80 120.& 

1 Year Ago 
Feb. 19, 1945 121.94 114.46 120.02 118.60 114.27 105.86 110.34 114.27 119.20 

2 Years Ago 
Feb. 19, 1944 119.96 111.25 118.20 116.41 111.07 100.49 104.31 113.50 116.41 

MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 

1946— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate bv Grouns* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.UV. Indus 
Feb. 19 1.33 2.57 2.48 2.56 2.69 2.94 2.82 2.64 2.54 

18 1.32 2.67 2.48 2.56 2.69 2.94 2.82 2.64 2.54 
16 1.32 2.67 2.48 2.56 2.69 2.94 2.82 2.65 2.54 
15 1.32 2.67 2.48 2.56 2.69 2.94 2.81 2.65 2.54 
14__ 1.32 2.67 2.48 2.55 2.69 2.94 2.82 2.65 2.54 
13 1.32 2.67 2.49 2.56 2.70 2.94 2.82 2.65 2.54 
$2... Stock Exchange Closed 
5. 1.32 2.67 249 2.56 2.70 2.94 2.83 2.65 2.54 
9 1.32 2.67 2.48 2.57 2.69 2.94 2.82 2.65 2.54 
8 1.32 2.67 2.43 2.56 2.69 2.94 2.83 2 65 2.54 
7 1.32 2.67 2.48 2.57 2.70 2.94 2.83 2.66 2.54 
6_ Rasta 2.68 2 48 2.57 2.70 2.96 2.84 2.66 2.54 
5 1.33 2.69 2.49 2.58 2.71 2.97 2.5 2.67 2.54 
4_. re 1.33 2.69 2.49 2.58 2.71 2.98 2.85 2.68 2.54 
 ptigre Baie 1.33 2.69 2.49 2.58 2.71 2.98 2.86 2.68 2.54 
Fiat sinadeetien 1.23 2.69 2.49 2.58 3.71 2.98 2.86 2.68 2.54 
Jan. 25... . 1.31 2.70 2.50 2.59 2.70 2.99 2 87 2.68 2.55 
bseckes ies 1.33 2.72 2.53 2.61 2.72 3.01 2.89 2.71 2.56 
ade 1.32 2.7 2.55 2.62 2.74 3.03 2.90 2.73 2.58 
bales sone 1.38 2.76 2.57 2.66 2.77 3.04 2.92 2.76 2.61 
High 1946. _ 1.40 2.77 2.58 2.66 2.78 3.05 2.93 2.76 2.62 
Low 1945 1.31 2.67 2.48 2.55 2.69 2.94 2.81 2.64 2.54 

1 Year Ago 
Peb. 19, 1945 1.69 2.93 2.65 2.72 2.94 3.40 3.15 2.94 2.69 

2 Ye°rs Ago 
Feb. 19, 1944 1.83 3.10 2:74 2.83 3.11 3.72 3.49 2.98 2.83 


*These prices are computed from average yielas on the basis of one “typical’’ bond 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
teve] or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
‘ustrate in a more céOmprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of vield averages. the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


NOTE-— The list used in compiling the averages was given in the Nov. 22, 1945 
issue of the ‘Chronicle’ on page 2508. 


as estimated: by tne United ‘States Bureau of Mines, amounted to 
12,450,000 net tons, a decrease of 180,000 tons, or 1.4%, from the pre- 
ceding week. Output in the corresponding week of 1945 amounted 
to 12,280,000 tons. From Jan. 1 to Feb. ¥, 1946, soft coal production 
totaled 70,649,000 net tons, an increase of 1.0% when compared wita 
the 69,935,000 tons produced from Jan. 1 to Feb. 10, 1945. 


Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended 
Feb. 9, 1946, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 1,165,000 ions, 
a decrease of 82,000 tons (6.6%) from the preceding week. When 
compared with the output in the corresponding ‘week of 1945 there 
was an increase of 51,000 tons, or 4.6%. The calendar year to date 


shows an increase of 13.5% when compared with the corresponding 
week of 1945. 


The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated production 

of beehive coke in the United States for the week ended Feb. 9, 1946 

showed an increase of 10,600 tons when compared with the output 

tor the week ended Feb. 2, 1946; but was 24,100 tons less than for 
the corresponding week of 1945. 

ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 

(In Net Tons) 
———_———-Week Ended 








vingiieguaigienn ——Jan. 1 to Date— 


Feb. 9, Feb. 2, Feb. 10, *Feb. 9, Feb. 10, 
Bituminous coal é lignite— 1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Total, including mine fuel__ 12,450,000 12,630,000 12,280,000 70,649,000 69,935.000 
UVaily average: —.-....__--. 2,075,000 2,105,000 2,047,000 2,072,000 1,964,000 
Number of cars loaded, 
f. o. b. mines 213,002 216,022 203,196 1,192,520 1,161,269 


*Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 


——Week Ended— sa ——Calendar Year to Date— 








tFeb. 9, §Feb. 2, Feb. 10, Feb. 9, Feb. 10, Feb. 13, 
Penn. Anthracite— 1 45 1946 1945 iv46 1:45 195 4 
Total incl. coll. fuel 1,165,000 1,247,000 1,114,000 6,565,000 5,782,000 6,357,000 
;Commercial produc. 1,118,000 1,197,000 1,069,000 6,301,000 5,551,000 6,039 00% 
Beehive coke— 
United States total 95,600 85,000 119,700 506,600 602,400 409 ,00C€ 


*Includes washery and drecge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorizec 
opetations. +Excludes colliery coal. tSubject to revision. $Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and rive 


hipments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports fron 
listrict and State sources or of iina! annual returns from the operators.) 














Week Ended 
Feb. 2, Jan. 26, Feb. 3, 
State— 1946 1946 1945 
I annem e asp peerage 323,000 327,000 385,000 
SPER 8 inne Cetin mee 6,000 6,000 7,000 
arkansas and Oklahoma__-___. ~~~ 120,000 115,000 106,000 
NID iecinn nivodingeepedientsdrenierapeaiascingnantiness 152,000 137,000 172,000 
3Zeorgia and North Carolina______. 1,000 1,000 . 
Rts thea ne ceatfakidee deanna eclniinase 1,539,000 1,563,000 1,516,000 
SEA a a Pa ene SAD One War Oa ee a 578,000 556,000 572,000 
RIN Aan stietinasci delegate albnent 42,000 45,000 56,000 
<ansas and Missouri .____.__---~-~- oe 124,000 135,000 183,000 
| <entucky—Eastern__ ______-____ 1,095,000 1,144,000 1,013,000 
<Zentucky—Western__._____---.-. 475,000 464,000 393,000 
Taal core ec tiediieing ncaa tieens 55,000 55,000 30,000 
SieRWem.. «25 tks ee. 3,000 3,000 2,000 
dontana (bitum, & lignite)___-_-~- 99.000 94.000 105,000 
| WOwIeO ne es Pes 28,000 30,000 31,00 
Jorth & South Dakota (lignite) _-. 64,000 73,000 67,000 
hb ae at eA ah ee all lg li Pn 830,000 787,000 626,00. 
*ennsylvania (bituminous) ——_..__. 2,876,000 2,726,000 2,218,00C 
Someetee see eh 152,000 156,000 153,006 
Texas (bituminous & lignite)__---. 2,000 2,000 4,00 
pS SA SRG eee Ml US 2 st si 151,000 159,000 150,00 
SEIS RR IE atte RS Sree fons 377,000 395,000 395,00 
NN REE SE REN aT Ot ae 29,000 25,000 31,00€ 
"West Virginia—Southern________. 2,254,000 2,314,000 2,12+,U% 
; -West Virginia—Northern____--__. 1,020,060 963,000 757.00 
Bog REAR Ee ae 233,000 250,000 i94,05/ 
| 3Other Western States_____--_-~.. 1,000 
Cota! bituminous & lignite______ 12,630,000 12,525,000 11,290,00¢ 
tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.: B.C. &G 
| anc on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason. and Clay counties. tRest of State, including 
| the Panhandle District and Grent, Mineral, and Tucker counties. §SIncludes Arizon: 


anc Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 
DS cee 


: i goakaiall Sipphccuoiacieasacnite ated 


President Gancels Merchant Marine Stamp 


‘ E ine going cage peerage a an- 
| | nounced on Feb. 6 that informa 
‘Florida Trip tion has been received from the 

The White House announced on| Post Office Department at Wash- 
Feb. 8 that President Truman’s| ington, relative to the issuance o. 
plans for a vacation in Florida! the 3-cent Merchant Marine stam; 
|had been cancelled because of | of the Armed Forces Series, to be 
“the immediate critical situation | first placed on sale at the Wash- 
involving problems requiring his | ington, D. C., Post Office on Feb 
personal attention,” according to| 26, and made available to posi 
Associated Press Washington dis- | offices throughout the country a: 
| patches which added that it had | soon thereafter as production fa 
_been learned unofficially that the | cilities will permit. The advice: 
labor crises and the related wage- | state: 


price policy question were in-| The Merchant Marine stamp 
| volved in the decision. The an-| will be of special delivery size. 
nouncement came as a surprise,| arranged horizontally. It will be 
as the President had told his news | printed by the rotary process in 
conference a day earlier that the | blue, electric-eye perforated, anc 
projected trip would proceed and | jssued in sheets of 50 subjects 
that all necessary business could | The central design shows a Lib. 
be done by telephone. Govern- | erty ship unloading cargo. In the 
ment and labor officials were said | upper left corner is the wordings 
to be bending every effort to} “U.S. Merchant Marine” in whit< 
bring the steel strike to a halt, but | face gothic lettering, comprising 
that failure so far to accomplish} three lines. In the upper righ’! 
this had led to the President’s de-| corner in a similar arrangement 








Definite steps still remained to be | States Postage,” arranged in three 


accomplished also in the formu-| ,, : : ; 
lation of the new wage-price pol- lines, below which is the symbo 


icy. “3¢” in white gothic lettering. At 
President Truman is still ex-| the top and centered between 
pected to make his scheduled | these groups of lettering appears 
flight to Fulton, Mo., on March 5,| the wording “Peace and War” in 
oe yo Arseny Media ee “ho dea . white face architectural roman 
foreign -affairs speech at West-/ lettering, in one line. All letter- 
minster College. ing is arranged horizontally. 


{ 











The total production of soft coal in the week ended Feb. 9, 1946, 


National Fertilizer Association Commediiy Price | Weekly Goal and Coke Production Statistics | Morgan to Keep Post 


Lieut. Gen.. Sir Frederick E, 
Morgan, head of the Uniteu Na~ 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation 
Aaministrat.on in Germany, who 
wad been unaer fire since his re- 
marks early in January in Frank-~ 
fort-on-the-Main concerning’ the 
exouus of Jews from Poland and 
was reported to have been asked 
to resign from UNRRA, has been 
officialiy restored to his post by 
Herbert H. Lehman, head of 
UNRRA, to whom the General ap- 
pealed for a personal hearing to 
determine the correctness of his 
original statement and the pro- 
priety of his having made his 
views public. 

Mr. Lehman announced on Jan. 
29, after several talks with Gen- 
eral Morgan who came to the 
United States for conference, that 
he felt “just:fied in continuing to 
place confidence in the officer”, 
according to a special dispatch 
from Washington to the New 
York “Times”. The UNRRA di- 
rector said that he had “given the 
most serious consideration to all 
the circumstances,” and that Gen- 
eral Morgan “did not intend to 
impute sinister motives to indi- 
viduals or organizations seeking 
to improve the . plight... 
of displaced persons.” Saying that 
he had “also been impressed with 
Lieut. General Morgan’s deep 
concern for his work”, Mr. Leh- 
man finished by stating that he 
had decided to restore him “to 
duty as chief of UNRRA opera- 
tions in Germany”, and that the 
General would “return to his post 
in Germany as promptly as pos- 
sible.” 

Lt. Gen. Morgan, just before 
leaving Lia Guardia Airport for 
England, reiterated on Feb. 3 that 
he was never out of UNRRA. The 
“Times” in thus reporting him, 
quoted the General as saying: 

“There was never any question 
of reinstatement involved. I was 
never out of UNRRA,” 


Results Of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Feb. 18 that the 
tenders for $1,300,000,000 or there- 
about of 91-day Treasury bills to 
be dated Feb. 21 and to mature 
May 23, which were offered on 
Feb. 15, were opened at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks on Feb. 18. 

Total applied for, $2,037,113,000. 

Total accepted, $1,301,118,000 
(includes $47,991,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price, 99.905+ ; 
alent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.908, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.364% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.505; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(59% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue on bills on Feb. 21 in 
the amount of $1,302,106,000. 


Moody’s Daily eee 


equiv- 





‘Commodily Index 


cision to remain in Washington. | and style is the wording “United ' 


Tuesday, Feb. 12, 1946... .+..-_--... 





Wednesday, Feb. 13... ~-- il 
Thursday, Feb. 14__-_- Miss 267.5 
Friday, Feb. 15__- ieee s _._.. 268.4 
Saturday Feb. 16__.--.- .. 1268.3 
Monday . Fee. 18. - i242 ..5--,-a- ae 
Tuesday, Feb. 19 Hb ....2268;7 
Two weeks ago, Feb. 5....--_-._.-~-266)1 
Morth ago, Jan. 19_- Eee eee eee 
Year ago; Feb. 19; 1945 : 254.6 
1945 High, Dec. 27 Bogs 265.0 

Low, Jan. 24 a akisl on cle Fae, 
1946 High, Feb, 18_..... . 269.3 

Low, Jan. 2_-. vara =A : 264.7 

*Holiday. 


YJ . 7 ' 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Feb, 13, 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Jan. 26, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures, 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Jan. 26 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 3,401,203 shares, which amount was 14.33% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 11,873,690 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Jan. 19 of 
4,844,248 shares, or 14.47% of the total trading of 16,454,020 shares. 

On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the 
week ended Jan. 26, amounted to 1,071,760 shares or 13.16% of the 
total volume on that Exchange of 4,073,445 shares. During the week 
ended Jan. 19 trading for the account of Curb members of 1,516,760 
shares was 13.85% of the total trading of 5,474,400 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exehenve and Round-Lot Steck 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED JAN. 26, 1946 





4. Total Round-Lot Sales: Tutal for Week 1% 
Short sales. ... ~~... -- 5 oe oe = 290,760 
SOte Onl0E.. cncccwcnns eine 11,582,930 
Se 11,873,690 


B. Rovnd-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except fur the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists 

1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 


Sota) purchases. ....----—...--.---..-.-- sake 990.700 
Short sales___......__ ---.----.-._ ---.--- 164,380 
tOther sales__.~.-~--------------—.-._--. 862.950 
Total onl0s......... onsen nse 1,027,330 8.50 
8. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases... .....-.-.....---------- 181.4°0 


Short sales... ---. ---—- - -----—- 8,100 





sSOcher sales... ..nnncnoen one oowo on <~ 203,990 
Tete? enti. ei 5 ed slidin do wan nen onn 212,090 1.66 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Tatal Pureheaes..«.. once ewe eo euses one 398,713 
SN 0 MESS 6 cin aitctnic etic eeemmnemews 63,130 
og, ESE ee en ey 527,750 
RS PRIN Rs co omameme cscaniy 590,880 4.17 
4. Total— : 
Total purchases... .. 222. nnn - = 1,570,°03 
CI. | cintbninimtingaibcemewenmene 235,610 
SUEIOS BRIO crc ncvinesintneneerecne 1,594,690 
Tota] sales____.. nw aecbe 1,830,300 14.33 





Total Round-Let Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions fer Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED JAN. 26, 1946 





A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for Week t% 
Short sales. on cote nese gga p~ee ie 4 i, 175 
sOther sales... 4. 4... --—- “ 4,026,270 
TR 0G «hich ne ed bc cbeandne ome egw owe 4,073,445 


B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— 


OEE PENG 6 cto cn palinwetiongmapeen aoe 339,505 
NS inset tindienierpmenseene ancien name onion 26,500 
SE Se iio chin ntcnnintttbibbinceedpniermnne 291,660 
NT i i ee eiteelieunals 318,160 8.07 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— - 
Tees SACO ANE ok chigedg erin 40,675 


WROTS SEINE. oo on ns en te enon 2,100 
oe ee TS Sa pena ee sie ea ae 62,2 70 
Total sales______-_- gd. pen aeiapeadaes 64,370 1,30 
8. Other transactions initiated off the floor— ea 
Tutal purchases___-__--~...------------ ie 67,375 


Short sales... =< -.--- .-n------- 12,950 
ee ERE STS ES as Se 228, sera 
DOC RNR oper eg kr ete mint 241,675 3.79 
4. Total— 447,555 
Totel pbiebeisiel L 3s cen kenp--5 ee 41,550 
A I iran es nik ssienercirine-enlamianenenine 582,655 a 
STR om rca ome 6S TN 624,205 13.16 
Putal CRIs anid nncncciesm inentbbnend 
©. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
ete’ einer SO106 nce «Sy wemminiptal 0 
SCustomers oer edles.... .. ees peewee ws 126,154 
eT Eee eS ease ET LT 126,154 
TOES BORG a. cecerenstetipnan 0b en gnen <eticnrensisipmmiibipiaennmmais titons 148,413 


*The term ‘‘members”’ includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners. including special partners. 

tIn caiculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales i: 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
rules are included with “other sales.” 

§Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’’ are included with “‘other saises.”’ 





Wholesale Prices Increased 0.3% in Week 
Ended February 9, Labor Dept. Reports 


Higher prices for both agricultural and industrial commodities 
during the week ended Feb. 9, 1946 raised average primary market 
prices 0.3% it was made known on Feb. 14 by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, which said that at 107.1% of 
the 1926 average, the index of commodity prices in primary markets 
prepared by the Bureau, was at a new postwar peak. It was 2.1% 
above the corresponding week of 1945. The Bureau’s advices con- 
tinued: 


“Farm Products and Foeds—The group index for farm products 
rose 0.5% with generally higher prices for agricultural commodities, 
to a level 2.8% above early February, 1945. Among the grains, rye 
quotations advanced reflecting low stocks, and wheat prices were 
higher with increased protein content of grains available. Oat prices 


dropped fractionally as the result of poorer quality grain marketed. 


Cattle quotations rose following resumption of operations by packing 
plants, and sheep‘prices moved up on strong demand and low sup- 
plies. Live poultry prices were higher seasonally. Average prices 


° ‘ Feb 
for eggs increased contraseasonally, following the abnormal price | }, 
d«clines in some markets in previous weeks. Apples were higher on | 
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good demand and continuing low stocks, and citrus fruit. prices 
advanced as better qualities moved to market. Onions and sweet- 
potatoes rose with light supplies. New crop potatoes were higher, 
but potatoes from the old crop were lower in price. 

“The higher prices for fruits and vegetables were primarily 
responsible for the advance of 0.4% in average food prices. In aaai- 
tion cheese quotations advanced, reflecting first effects of the removal 
of subsidies of Feb. 1, with equivalent increases in ceiling prices 
Oatmeal prices moved to ceiling, and dressed poultry quotations rose 
seasonally. Sharply higher prices for dried apples reflected in- 
creased ceilings for the new pack. Average prices for foods during 
the week were 2.1% above the corresponding week of last year. 

“Other Commodities—-Average prices for all commodities other 
than farm products and foods continued to advance, rising 0.2% dur- 
ing the week. Shoe prices rose fractionally as additional manufac- 
turers moved to higher ceilings previously allowed. Mid-western 
refinery prices for fuel oil advanced with ceiling increases granted to 
equalize mid-western and eastern prices. Gasoline quotations con- 
tinued to move downward with large stocks. Portland cement guota- 
tions in southern cities rose to higher ceilings previously allowed. 
Higher mill realizations for western pine raised lumber quotations 
fractionally. Paper and pulp quotations moved up 1.8% with higher 
prices for book paper following ceiling increases to encourage finish- 
ing by mills, and ceiling adjustments for paperboard to stimulate 
production of standard grades. 

The Labor Department included the following notation in its 
report: 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale price data, for the 
most part, represent prices in primary markets. In general, the prices 
are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those pre- 
vailing on commodity exchanges. The weekly index is calculated 
from one-day-a-week prices. It is designed as an indicator of week 
to week changes and should not be compared directly with the 
monthly index. 

The following tables show (1) indexes for the past three weeks, 
for Jan. 12, 1946 and Feb. 10, 1945 and (2) percent changes in sub- 
group indexes from Feb. 2, 1946 to Feb. 9, 1946. 

WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED FEB. 9, 1946 
(1926 100) 
(Indexes for the last eight weeks are preliminary ) 
Percentage changes to 
Feb. 9, 19°46 from— 


2-9 2-2 1-26 1-12 2-10 2-2 1-12 2-10 
Commodity group— 1946 1946 1946 1946 145 1946 1946 1945 











ATl ‘COMMMORIIOS 6b iis 107.1 106.8 106.8 106.7 104.9 + 0.3 + 0.4 + 2.1 
Farm products___..._____ ---.-. 130.4 123.7 129.9 130.0 1268 +05 +03 +2.8 
RE ITE Te RPT SA Te Ai IES 107.1 106.7 106.8 107.6 1049 404 —0O5 +2.1 
Hides and leather products_.___ 120.0 119.8 119.4 119.4 118.0 402 +05 41.7 
Deutile. preducts..ssisac,~1.-~c 101.1 101.1 101.1 101.0 99.1 0 +0.1 +2.0 
Fuel and lighting materials_._._. 85.8 85.4 85.4 85.5 84:00 +05 +04 42.1 
Metal and metal products_.__._._. 105.8 105.8 105.8 105.4 104:2 0 +0.4 +1.5 
Building materials__._._uc--_._.... 119.9 119.9 119.9 119.2 116.7 0 +0.6 +2.7 
Chemicals and allied products_. , 96.0 96.0 96.0 96.1 94.9 0 —O.1 +1.2 
Housefurnishings goods____.___.. 106.8 106.8 106.6 106.4 106.2 0 +0.4 +0.6 
Miscellaneous commodities._____ 95.3 95.0 25.0 95.0 94.1 +0.3 +0.3 + 1.3 
Raw  materinis.. asin we. 119.3 118.9 119.0 119.0 116.0 +03 +03 + 2.8 
| semi-manufactured articles_...0Ho§ 97.5 97.5 97.5 96.9 94.8 0 + 0.6 + 2.8 
| Manufactured products ______-~ 103.2 102.9 102.9 102.8 101.6 + 0.3 + 0.4 + 1.6 
| All commodities other than farm 
NTORVC ok oc thnk een cs) SOLD» 1464.F 30.7 ‘ORS: 106.3 + 0.2 + 0.4 +1.8 
| All commodities other than farm 
products and foods___..._..._ 101.1 100.9 100.39 100.7 99.3 + 0.2 + 0.4 + 1.8 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
| FEB. 2, 1946 TO FEB. 9, 1946 
} Increases 
| Paper and pulp _------------. 1.8 Dairy products —__ ~~ our ae 
| Fruits and vegetables 1.4 Shoes 3 : : 0.3 
| Livestock and poultry____.________ 0.8 Cereal products — 3 Oa 
| Petroleum and products . 0.7 Meats ia SRT 0.2 
| Other farm products . 0.5 Other foods 3 0.2 
; Cement 7 _. 04 Furniture 0.1 
| Grains i. 0.4 Lumber 0.1 


| —— museca VA OR a make 
| a 

Electric Quiput for Week Ended Feb. 9, 1946 

| 

_ 11.6% Below That for Same Week a Year Ago 
The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
/ mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
|power industry of the United States for the week ended Feb. 9, 
| 1946, was 3,983,493,000 kwh., which compares with 4,505,269,000 kwh. 
'in the corresponding week a year ago, and 3,982,775,000 kwh. in the 
| week ended Feb. 2, 1946. The output for the week ended Feb. 9, 
1946 was 11.6% below that of the same week in 1945. 


PERCENTAGE DECREASE UNDER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 








Week Ended— 

Major Geographical Divisions— Feb. 9 Feb. 2 Jan. 26 Jan. 19 
a RRR Se Bas: nan TGS EN 2.1 4.8 5.0 2.5 
Middle Atlantic__............. 3.8 5.0 5.3 4.6 
Jentral Industrial___.._....__<. 19.4 19.6 18.8 14.5 
4 ae i | ie Sie aes RRS 3.3 2.3 3.8 2.8 
twuthern States... cs 13.9 13.2 11.2 10.5 
Rocky Mounteit ok he. $3.0 $1.7 $3.3 $6.1 
Peli Cm csi i lt cnc ete 10.0 13.2 14.4 12.4 

Total United States__._..___ _. 11.6 12.2 11.9 9.7 


tRevised. SIncrease. 


DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 





% Change 

Week Ended— 1945 1944 under1944 1943 1932 1929 
Sigh} VEER AAS ES 3,899,293 4,354,939 —10.5 . 4.413.863 1,520,730 1.798.164 
We BO 3,948,024 4.396.595 —10.2 . 4.482.665 1,531,584 1,793,584 
eS \: 5 3,984,608 4,450,047 --10.5 4.513.299 1.475.268 1,818,169 
eae 3.841.350 4.368.519 —12. 4.403.342 1,510,337 1,718,002 
ORS Baws ct ces 4,042,915 4,524,257 —10.6 4.560.158 1.518.922  1,806.225 
ee, 4.096.954 - 4,538,012 --- 9.7 4.566.905 1,563,384 1,840,863 
oe EE _.. 4,154,061 4,563,079 —9.0 4,612,994 1,554,473 1,860,021 
ee, re 4.239.376 4.616.975 —8.2 4,295.010 1,414,710 1.637.683 
Dee; Bist 3,756,942 4,225,614 —11.0 4,337,287 1,619,265 1,542,000 

% Change 

Week Ended— 1946 1945 under1945 1944 1932 1929 
i ee Te eae 3.865.362 4.427.281 —12.7 4,567,959 1,602,482 1,733,810 
Sess ESS 4,163,206 4,614,334 — 9.8 4,539,083 1,598,201 1,736,721 
8 CCAS. 4.145.116 4,588,214 — 9.7 4,531,662 1,588,967 1,717,315 
° ee 4.034.365 4,576,713 -—11.9 4,523,763 1,588,853 1,728,208 
Feb,- 2.._._. MiSs 3.982.775 4,538,552 —12.2 4,524,134 1,578,817 1,726,161 
ey IN 3,983,493 4,506,269 —11.6 4.532.730 1,545,459 1,718,304 
ee ro 4,472 298 4,511,562 1,512,158 1,699,250 
% . See S 4,473 962 4,444,939 119.679 1,706,719 
arch 2. _ 4,472,110 4.464.686 1.538,452 1.702,570 

*Revised, 


1,397,936 Employed by 
Railroads in December 


Employees of Class I railroads 
of the United States, as of the 
middie ot December, 1945, totaled 
1,397,936, a decrease of 0.18% 
compared with the corresponding 
menth of 1944 and 0.59% under 
November, 1945, according to 
report just issued by the Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Sta- 
tistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

A decline under December, 1944, 
is shown in tne number of em- 
ployees for every reporting group 
with the exception of executives. 
Officials, and _ siaff assistants: 
maintenance of way and struc- 
tures, and transportation (other 
than train, engine, and yard), 
which show increases of 2.42%, 
104% and 3.33%, respectively. 
The percentages of decrease are: 

Professional, clerical, and gen- 
eral, 0.69% ; maintenance of equip- 
ment and stores, 0.45%; trans- 
portation (yardmasters, switch- 
tenders and hostlers), 1.40%, ane 
transportation (train and engine 
service), 2.63%. 


Swaney to Represent 
Chicago Reserve Bank 
In Michigan 


Russel A. Swaney, former 
Deputy Director, Banking Divi- 
sion, U. S. Treasury War Finance 
Committee for Michigan, has been 
appointed Special Representative 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chieago and will represent the 
Bank in Michigan. Mr. Swanev 
was in charge of the banking divi- 
sion in the 35 counties comprising 
the west half of -the lower penin- 
sula of Michigan during all of the 
War Loan and Victory Loan 
drives. His work for the Treasury 
was chiefly concerned with the 
sale of Government § securities 
through banks. Prior to joining 
the Treasury staff, Mr. Swane, 
spent 15 years in the investment 
banking business in Grand Rapids 
where he will continue to make 
his headquarters. 








NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on Feb. 


13, a sumary for the week ended 
Feb. 2 of complete figures show- 
ing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commission 
by the od-lot dealers and spe- 
cialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS® 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Feb. 2, 1946 


Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— Total 
(Customers’ purchases) For Weer 
Number of orders___ 68,665 


Number of shares. 
Dollar value iS 


Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales_—-- Qe 
*Customers’ other sales- 46,186 


46,280 


$80,864,117 


Customers’ total sales. 
Number of Shares: 

Customers’ short sales___ 3,455 
*Customers’ other sales__ 1,352,891 


Customers’ total sales 
Dollar value ae Y 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 


i 1,356,346 
- $55,980,379 








SO ONS ow lS 170 
PORT GOING io2 io 153,630 
Seek BAe ‘i 153,800 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers—— 
Number of shares____ ‘ 871,690 
*Salcs marked “short exempt” are ree 
ported bh * er sales.” 
*Sa 0 orfset evstomers’ odd-lot orders 


an? saces to iquidete a long position which 
fs less that a round lot ere reported with 
“other sales.’ 


_¢ 
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- Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 


Ended Feb. 9, 1946 Increased 81,300 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Feb. 9, 1946, was 
4,690,500 barrels, an increase of $1,300 barrels per day over the pre- 
ceding week and a gain of 260,500 barrels in excess of the daily aver- 
age figure of 4,430,000 barrels estimated by the United States Bureau 
of Mines as the requirements for the month of February, 1946. The 
current figure, however, was 38,300 barrels per day less than output 
in the week ended Feb. 10, 1945. Daily production for the four weeks 
ended Feb. 9, 1946 averaged 4,633,000 barrels. Further details as re- 
ported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,512,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 12,854,000 
barrels of gasoline; 2,115,000 barrels of kerosine; 5,650,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 8,630,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended Feb. 9, 1946; and had in storage at the end of that week 
103,319,000 barrels of finished and unfinished gasoline; 8,258,000 bar- 
rels of kerosine; 28,934,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 39,555,000 








Civil Engineering Construction Totals” 
$44,058,000 for Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $44,058,000 for the week ending Feb. 14, 1946, as reported 
to “Engineering News-Record.” This volume is 21% below last 
week, but 0.35% above the week last year, and 35% below the pre- 
vious four-week moving average. The report made public on Feb. 14, 
continued as follows: 

Private construction this week, $27,115,000 is 26% below last 
week and 769% above the corresponding week of 1945. Public 
construction, $16,943,000, dropped 10% below last week and 58% 
below the week last year. State and municipal construction while 
37% below the previous week, is 430% above the week last year. 
Federal construction, 176% above last week is 83% below the week 
last year. 

_ Total engineering construction for the seven-week cumulative 
period of 1946, $447,862,000, is 147% greater than the $181.408,000 
recorded for the same period of 1945. On a cumulative basis private 
construction in 1946 totals $301,226,000, 485% above the 1945 period. 
The 55% drop in federal work was not sufficient to offset the 355% 
increase in state and municipal construction, as public construction, 
$146,636,000 rose 13% over the total for a seven-week period of 1945. 

Civil engineering construction volume for the current week, last 
week, and the 1945 week are: 

Feb. 14, 1946 Feb. 7, 1946 Feb. 15, 1945 

















barrels of residual fuel oil. reas ee Construction_-____ $44,058,000 $55,527,000 $43,908,000 
rivate Construction ___.____~ 27,115,000 36,648,000 3,120,000 
ION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) : - , ,045, ,120, 
DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCT ( Public Construction are nes 16,943,000 18,879,000 40,788,000 
State Actual Proauction ibis: wine State and Municipal______- . 10,295,000 16,468,000 1,943,000 
*B. of M. Allow- Wee ange Feder 7 
Calculated ables Ended from Ended Ended eral eer ee 2 =m afm ce = 6,648,000 2,411,000 38,845 000 
Requirements Begin. Feb. 9, Previous Feb. 9, Fee, 20, In the classified construction groups, four of the nine classes 
February Feb. 1 1946 tees: 1946 194 recorded gains during the current week over last week as follows: 
Oklahoma -_....-.. 368,000 388.000 +389,100 = + }.708  38e'090 252,800 | S°Werage, earthwork and drainage, public buildings and industrial 
Kangss -———- paveaae 2 = _ ris ee "7150 950} buildings. Five of the nine classes gained over the week last year as 
ee sewerage, bridges, highways, industrial buildings and com- 
Panhandle Texas __- 81,000 vie at 81,000 88,700 | mercial buildings. 
North Texas eye New Capital 
West Texas -_--.--. 563,300 + 12,700 93, 78, ; , 
East Central Texas_- 146,200 + 3,550 142,900 144,050 New Capital for construction purposes this week totals $15,639,- 
East Texas _--—----- 321,000 + 1,000 320,250 392,000) 000 and is made up of $12,219,000 in state and municipal bond sales 
Southwest Texas ---__ 356,150 + 18,150 340,250 342,350 d $3.42 ° . : 
Sa fxs 544.000 132200 514100  552,600|@Nd $3,420,000 in corporate security isssues. New capital for the 
seven weeks of 1946 totals $288,641,000 51% greater than the $190.- 
Total Texas ______ 1,890,000 $2,126,504 2,109,250 + 72,400 2,049,950 2,141,450| 693,000 reported for the corresponding period of 1945. 
North Louisiana --~- 79,600 — 200 79,800 68,250 
Coastal Louisiana -- 288,850 “dined 288,850 289,200 Latest Summary of Copper Statistics 
5 68,45 — 200 368,650 357,450 . : ; Fae 
Total Louisiana _. 368,000 412,515 368,450 The Copper Institute on Feb. 11 released the following statistics 
CS es seen 74,000 79,603 77,300 + 250 77,200 81,600 pertaining to production, deliveries and stocks of duty-free copper. 
eee 49,000 55,200 — 1,55 - 6, 
Saceatoy" ieee. ea ase 350 ir, - 700 250 | SUMMARY OF COPPER STATISTICS REPORTED BY MEMBERS OF THE COPPER 
100 ads 100 50 INSTITUTE 
|S aes Reve ee alas 
Nlinois aiid 198,000 214,760 + 4,000 210,450 205,750 (In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
ee 13,000 16,450 + 1,300 15,100 13,050 tRefinea 
Eastern— Deliveries Stocks Stock Increase( +) 
(Not incl. UL, Ind., U. S. Duty Production to Customers End of or Decreases (—) 
Ky.) .--------- 61,200 a ak yon aes eg Free Copper *Crude Refined +tDomestic Export Period $§Blister Befined 
ee —-----  — Sereno 32.9 +. % ' Year 1939. 836,074 818,289 $14,407 134,152 159,485 417,785 —1 
Michigan ...------- 96,000 44,300 —- Se abo | Kear 2940 992,293 1,033,710 1,001,686 48,537 142,772 —41.417 — 18.713 
Wroming ____- 94,000 97,800 ~ 50 am 19650 | Let 1941-- 1,016,996 1,065,667 1,545,541 307 75,564 —48,671 — 67,208 
Montana .....------ 20,400 a. +. Se: Bee 9's50 | Year 1942. 1,152,344 1,135,708 1,635,236 ---- 65,309 +16,636 — 10,255 
Culorado __.___----- 24,000 22,800 + 300 ; 103'150 | Year 1943-- 1,194,699 1,206,871 1,643,677 iia 52,121 —12,172 — 13.188 
New Mexico ___.-_--. 96,000 104,000 98,400 —" 98,400 150] vear 1944. 11056.180 11098.788 11636295 Ko 64.708 — 48000 +. A80ee 
os PAR RS Year 1945.. 841,667 . 843.113 1,517,842 Bisson 76,512 — 1446 + 9,732 
Total East of Calif. 3,586,000 3,844,6 + 75, ,789, ,830, Jan., 1945__ 73,754 67.726 145,904 ? nas od 
California ---_-__--- 844,000 § 845,900 + 5,400 843,100 898,400 Feb., 1945__ 67,496 69,950 172.585 apes rain ve ane at io 
, Mar., 1945_ 76,537 76,395 218,488 wal 51,861 + 142 — 5,281 
Total United States 4,430,000 4,690,500 +81,300 4,633,000 4,728,800] Apr., 1945_ 74,392 75,436 161,111 shia 55,453 -—- 1,044 + 3,592 
*These are Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude} May, 1945_ 74,469 85,319 139,203 = 63,841 10,850 + 8,388 
oil (after deductions of condensate and natural gas derivatives) based upon certain June, 1945_ 72,271 74,377 94,031 ie 70,738 — 2,106 + 6,897 
premises outlined in its detailed forecast for the month of February. As requirements! July, 1945_ 72,855 72,995 88,661 ‘inctanie 76,166 — 140 + 5,428 
may be supplied either from stocks or from new production, contemplated withhdrawals| Aug., 1945_ 68,253 69,127 86.840 oe 80316 — 87 4.4150 
from crude oil inventories must be deducted from the Bureau’s estimated requirements] Sept., 1945_ 64,091 45,145 83.478 SEN 68,675 icon 11,6641 
to determine the amount of new crude to be produced. In some areas the weekly] Oct., 1945_ 69,322 70,363 104,104 ede 73,913 — 1041 4 ay 
estimates do, however, include small but indeterminate amounts of condensate which] Nov., 1945_ 65,586 70,218 119,973 acon 74,425 — 4632 4 512 
is mixed with crude oil in the field. Dec., 1945_ 62,641 66,062 103,464 “hs 76,512 3421 + 2,087 
+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Feb. 6, 1946. Jan., 1946_ 57,890 69,008 115,601 a 72,799 — 11,118 — 3,713 


¢This is the net basic allowable as of Feb. 1 calculated on a 28-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were @kempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 4 to 9 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 
for 4 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 4 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 


§Not yet available. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISIIED GASOLINE, KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE PUEL 
AND RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED FEB. 9, 1946 


(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis— 

§Gasoline tFinish’d tStks. of tStks. 











% Daily Crude Runs Producn and {Stocks GasOil of 

Refin’g to Stills at Ref. Unfin. of & Dist. Resid. 

Capac. Daily % Op- Inc. Nat. Gasoline Kero- Fuel Fuel 

District— Report’g Av. erated Blended Stocks sine Oil Oil 

@ast Coast... .. - ~— $9.5 752 95.1 1,691 22,988 3,456 8,242 5,923 

lachian— 

District No. 1_.-... 76.8 92 63.0 328 3,039 218 467 305 

District No. 2.._--- 81.2 54 108.0 225 1,144 16 85 243 

i «SS 87.2 695 81.1 2,369 22,594 1,285 3,654 2,905 

Okla., Kan., Mo....-- 78.3 377 80.4 1,253 9,718 339 1,428 1,024 

| EE 59.8 210 63.6 895 3,130 178 280 678 

Texas Gulf Coast__-- 89.3 1,098 88.8 3,155 16,383 1,630 4,989 4,408 

a Gulf Coast. 96.8 297 114.2 617 4,993 899 1,787 1,248 

. La. & Arkansas. $5.9 59 46.8 — 172 1,338 157 1,067 236 
Rocky Mountain— 

District No. 3_--.- 17.1 lil 84.6 34 104 20 27 30 

District No. 4... 72.1 98 61.6 359 2,093 96 371 695 

California _......... 86.5 769 79.5 1,756 15,795 564 6,537 21,860 
‘Total U.S. B. of M. 

basis Feb. 9, 1946__ 85.7 4,512 83.5 12,854 *103,319 8,258 28,934 39,555 
Total U.S. B. of M. 

basis Feb. 2, 1946__ 85.7 4,530 83.8 13,841 $103,125 8,624 28,939 39,086 
U. S..B. of M. basis 

Peb. 10, 1945___--- 4,820 15,379 193,355 7,652 29,471 48,676 


“Includes unfinished gasoline stock of 8,281,000 -arrels. .+Imcludes unfinished 
gasoline stocks of 12;552,000 barrels. ‘Stocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in 
transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 2,115,000 barrels of kerosine, 5,650,000 
barrels of gas oi] and distillate fuel oi] and 8,630,000 barrels of residual fuel oil 
produced during the week ended Feb. 9, 1946, which compares with 2,163,000 barrels, 
5.636,000 barrels and 8.506.000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 
1,52C.0G0. barrels, 4,785,069 barvels..and 9,393,000 barrels, respectively, in the week 
ended Feb. 10, 1945. {On new basis in East Coast District. 


oman or ee ee or shipments, and custom intake including scrap. 
nning arch, » includes deliveries of dut ai i 
domestic consumption. + eee Or ae 


tAt refineries on consignment and in exchange warehouses, but not i 
consumers’ stocks at their plants or warehouses. ; neluding 


§Computed by difference between mine and refined production. 
NOTE—Statistics for the month of December and year 1945, have been revised. 


Non-Ferrous Metals—Present Ceiling on 
Lead May Continue—Zinc-Stocks Increase 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Feb. 14, 
stated: “Labor difficulties that threatened to spread as the week 
ended held the interest of all concerned with the affairs of the non- 
ferrous metals industry. The problem of taking on new business 
and arranging shipments became more involved. An announcement 
from official sources that the ceiling price of lead will be maintained 
at 6.50c., New York, disappointed® 
those in the industry who main- 








Fabricators took more copper 


tain’ that production would in- 
crease if the price were raised. 
The zinc statistics for January 
showed that stocks increased 
again, but this failed to influence 
the market. January deliveries 


of copper were higher than those: 


of December.” The publication 
further went on to say in part as 
follows: 

Copper 

As long as strikes at important 
mines, mills, refineries, and fab- 
ricating plants continue, the mar- 
ket for copper is expected to re- 
main badly snarled. 

Bridgeport Brass has signed a 
wage agreement granting an im- 
mediate increase in pay of 10% 
and any further increase that may 





be justified under the Govern- 
ment’s wage-price policy. 


in January than in the preceding 


month, according to Copper In- 
stitute. 
Lead 


John C. Collet, Stabilization 
Administrator, announced Feb. 11 
that the Government will main- 
tain present ceiling prices on lead. 
The action was taken with the 
concurrence of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, 
the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, and the Civilian Production 
Administration. The statement 
was issued at this time, Judge 
Collett said, to halt widespread 
reports that an increase in lead 
prices is imminent. The agencies 


concerned believe that the pres- 


and-zinc, provides. adequate facil- 


ities for obtaining maximiim pro- 
duction of lead. 

Demand’ for tead continués 
brisk, with sales limited because 
of the tight supply situation. Sales 
for the last week amounted to 
4,852 tons. 

Zine 


Demand for Special High Grade 
remains active, indicating that die 
casting so far has not suffered 
greatly from the wave of strikes. 
Settlement of the steel strike is 
expected to take place shortly, 
which should be reflected in a 
heavy movement of Prime West- 
ern to galvanizers. Export de- 
mand for zine has been improving. 

The statistics of the American 
Zinc Institute, issued during the 
last week, showed that stocks of 
slab zinc increased from 259,333 
tons at the end of December to 
266,657 tons at the end of January, 
a new high. In view of a shut- 
down at one plant, production of 
65,959 tons in January was larger 
than generally expected. 

Tin 

With funds assured for extend- 
ing the purchase program for tin 
concentrates after the present 
agreements expire at the end of 
June, the Bolivian Tin Commit- 
tee, representing producers and 
government officials is about to 
open negotiatidns with the United 
States Commercial Co., RFC sub- 
sidiary, for a new contract. To 
offset rising costs, producers claim 
that a higher settling basis will 
be necessary to maintain produc- 
tion, and 66c. per pound for tin 
contained in concentrates has 
been mentioned as being accept- 
able. This higher price, accord- 
ing to reports, should be retro- 
active to Jan. 1, 1946. 


Under the purchase contract 
for the fiscal year that began 
July 1, 1945, the settling price 
was established on a quarterly 
basis, starting at 63'c., United 
States, in the first quarter, and 
dropping. to 58%c. in the final 
quarter. 


The price situation in the 
United States remains unchanged, 
the quotation for Straits quality 
tin continuing at 52c. Forward 
quotations were nominally as fol- 
lows, in cents per pound: 


Feb March April 
February 7 52.000 52.000 52.000 
February 8 52.000 52.000 52.000 
February 9 52.000 52.000 52.000 
February 11 52.000 52.000 52.000 
February 12 Holiday 
February 13 52.000 52.00U 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125c. per pound. 


Quicksilver 


Most sellers reported a quiet 
market in quicksilver, with pricés 
unchanged at $103 to $105 per 
flask. 

Production of quicksilver in 
California in 1945 totaled 22,800 
flasks, valued at $2,918,000, ac- 
cording to the Division of Mines, 
California Department of Natural 
Resources. 


The’ official quotation for 
quicksilver ex warehouse in the 
London market continues at £30 
per flask. 

Silver 


Opinion on the status of the 
Green bill remains rather con- 
fusing. Senator Green is urging 
reenactment of his bill to permit 
the sale of “free’’ Treasury silver 
to consumers. Senator Murdock 
last week told members of the 
press that he does not believe the 
bill will ever come out of .commit- 
tee. Talk of a compromise at a 
higher level than the 71.11c basi 
also persists. 


Refineries in the United States 
produced 5,702,000 oz. of silver in 
December, of which 2,031,000 oz. 
was classified as domestic and 
3,671,000 oz. foreign, according to 
the American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics. 

The New Yo?rk Official price of 





ent lead price structure, together 





; with the existing Premium Price 
‘Plan applying to copper, lead, 


foreign silver was unchanged tast 
week at 70%c. an ounce troy. 
Lendon was unchanged at 44d. 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended Feb. 9, 1946 Decreased 9,895 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Feb. 9, 1946 


totaled 713,240 cars, 
nounced on Feb. 14. 


the Association of American Railroads an- 
This was a decrease below the corresponding 


week of 1945 of 42,592 cars, or 5.6%, and a decrease below the same 
week in 1944 of '79,941 cars of 10.1%. 


Loading of revenue freight for the week of Feb. 9, decreased 


9,895 cars, or 1.4% below the preceding week. 


Miscelalneous freight loading totaled 287,937 cars, a decrease of 
5,284 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 75,609 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1945. 


Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 120,- 
252 cars, an increase of 1,611 cars above the preceding week, and an 


increase of 23,478 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 


Coal loading amounted to 186,166 cars, a decrease of 1,667 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 9,944 cars above the 


corresponding week in 1945. 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 50,844 cars, a decrease 
of 3,576 cars below the preceding week but an increase of 9,504 cars 


above the corresponding week in 1945. 


In the Western Districts 


alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Feb. 9 totaled 
32,652 cars, a decrease of 2,938 cars below the preceding week, but 


an increase of 4,937 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 
Livestock loading amounted to 18,331 cars, a decrease of 830 cars 
below the preceding week but an increase of 4,756 cars above che 
In the Western Districts alone loading 
of livestock for the week of Feb. 9 totaled 14,139 cars, a decrease of 
1,165 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 4,296 cars 


corresponding week in 1945. 


above the corresponding week in 1945. 


Forest products loading totaled 35,588 cars, a decrease of 778 cars 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 3,316 cars below the 


corresponding week in 1945. 


Ore loading amounted to 5,878 cars, a decrease of 108 cars below 
the preceding week and a decrease of 4,879 cars below the corre- 


sponding week in 1945. 


Coke loading amounted to 8,244 cars, an increase of 737 cars 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 6,470 cars below the 


corresponding week in 1945. 


All districts reported decreases compared with the correspond- 


4 weeks of January 
Week of February 2 
Week of February 9° 


Total 


1946 


2,883,620 
723,135 
713,240 


4,319,995 


’ ing week in 1945 except the Eastern and Southern, and all reported 
decreases compared with 1944, except the Southern. 





1945 1944 
3,003,655 3,158,700 

739,556 805,714 

755,832 793,181 
4,499,043 4,757,595 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Feb. 9, 1946. 
During this period 67 roads reported gains over. the week .ended 


Feb. 10, 1945. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 


(NUMBER OF CARS) 


Rallroads 


Eastern District— 


te I ii this oiinrminmminnentee 
Bangor & Aroostook-___--~----~------- 
Boston & Maine____.__------------~-- 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville__--. 
Central Vermont_—__~.~--~---------- 
Delaware & Hudson__.-------~------- 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western_---- 
Detroit & Mackinac- 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton_--~------ 
vetrvit & Toledo Shore Line__----~--- 
a, cp ecnan eh Gnepdnananwenenas 
Grand Trunk Western___------------ 
Lehigh & Hudson River__------------ 
Lehigh & New England__------------ 
Lehigh Valley___-------------------- 
Maine Central___.-_-~-------------- 
Monongahela_-_---~----------------- 
Montour__- 
New York Central Lines__.----------. 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford__------------ 
New York, Ontario & Western-------- 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis___--~-. 
N. ¥., Susquehanna & Western__----- 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie__-.---------- 
Pere Marquette____-~--------------- 


- Pittsburgh & Shawmut__-_-----------. 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North_-_------- 


Pittsburgh é& West Virginia___--~-..--. 
Rutland_____----------------------~ 
Wabash 


—— 


: Wheeling & Lake Erie__------------—. 





Allegheny District— 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown___---~- 
Baltimore & Ohio_-~~--------------- 
Bessemer & Lake Erie__-------------. 
Cambria & Indiana_-.-~..------~---- 
Central R. R. of New v-rsey__---~-~--- 


Ligonier Valley_---- saa 
Taland...+-_=.--+ 
Te pendink Seashore Lines__----~-~. 





Pennsylvania System _--------------- 





Reading Co.__- 
Union (Pittsburgh) ~--------—------— 


Western Maryland__-----------—--- 


Total__ 





Pocahontas District — 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Norfolk & Western a 
Virginian 














Total 





WEEK ENDED FEB. 9 























Total Loads 
Total Received from 

Revenue Freight Loaded Connections 
1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 
414 301 261 1,744 1,546 
2,624 2,422 2,153 446 622 
7,636 5.409 6,414 13,543 14,306 
1,196 1,312 1,422 2,004 2,446 
50 31 29 60 41 
1,050 1,005 975 2,154 2,909 
4,446 4,427 4,859 11,416 12,864 
7,102 6,274 7,538 8,853 9,686 
234 142 217 185 122 
1,592 1,624 1,993 1,945 2,414 
275 370 300 3,799 3,517 
9,948 10,015 12,797 14,369 15,989 
3,040 4,002 3,754 8,968 9,558 
160 143 193 2,389 4,194 
1,940 1,644 1,941 1,594 1,433 
7,360 6,462 8,551 7,385 11,212 
2,930 2,206 2,373 4,486 4,028 
7,862 4.441 6,526 269 268 
2,886 2,051 2,471 25 17 
41,847 42,70) 45,446 51,391 51,141 
10,742 7,529 9,567 14,176 17,149 
850 685 1,218 2,547 2,178 

5,319 5,942 6,217 12. 3F2 1S 2 
381 409 500 2,018 2,281 
2,089 6,218 7,493 6,30'/ bons 
4,561 4,889 4,559 7,431 8,984 
785 762 950 17 P 
251 268 358 252 242 
679 1,003 1,148 1,283 2,936 
361 336 349 1,252 804 
6,365 6,123 6,021 11,649 13,366 
3,409 5,044 4,887 2,888 4,828 
140,384 136,198 153,590 202,272 222,215 
474 719 650 1,295 1,769 
36,354 36,179 43,353 22,940 20,92¢ 
883 2,420 3,181 1,179 1,65° 
1,685 1,580 1,710 ? 2 
5,330 6,077 6,949 15,633 18,808 
4 338 589 36 4° 
366 197 223 7 7 
35 10? 159 QR 27 
1,575 1,313 1,240 4,503 4,596 
1,542 1,605 1,631 1,868 2,201 
62,779 70,899 77,600 54,207 62,378 
11,050 13,294 14,796 25,129 29,150 
1,554 18,099 20,113 895 4,125 
3,876 3,618 4,603 11,403 15,188 
127,507 156,448 176,802 139,221 170,876 
29,982 31,292 29,884 10,265 13,584 
21,330 23,769 22,753 6,301 11,256 
5,164 5,177 4,886 1,444 2,300 
56,476 60,238 57,523 18,010 27,140 






































































































































Total Loads 
Railroads Total Received from 
Revenue Freight Loaded Connections 
Seuthern District — 1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern_____. 428 322 315 237 350 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala.__.______ 882 753 867 1,839 2,715 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast________ + t 7198 ; + 
Atlantic Coast Line__-______________. 15,805 14,095 13,337 10,638 14,383 
Central of Georgia____-_____________ 4,307 3,731 3,697 4,767 5,951 
Charleston & Western Carolina.______ 418 405 355 1,571 1.854 
Clinehfield_-____-----.-....00we 167 1,658 1,726 3,865 3,363 
Columbus & Greenville_..._.________. 386 303 289 293 277 
Durham & Southern__.____________ _ 78 110 115 660 708 
Florida East Coast_.-...__._.________ 3,465 2,957 3,385 1,629 1,436 
Gainesville Midland_______.-_.____ 58 34 39 131 130 
EELS ESSE IS Sa 1,088 981 980 2,287 2,762 
Georgia & Piorida._............_.___. 433 404 357 750 770 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio... 5,375 4,592 4,104 4,497 4,157 
Oilinois Central Systera_........_____. 27,297 27,239 28,727 14,483 18,266 
Louisville & Nashville__..._...._____ -m 2a 27,087 25,410 9,512 12,684 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah________ adie 304 219 173 1,024 925, 
Mississippi Central_............_____ 408 323 364 396 579 
Nashville. Chattanooga & St. L._____ dis 2,903 3,482 3,163 4,015 5,289 
Norfolk Southern 1,308 901 1,127 1,596 1,537 
Piedmont Northern 444 536 383 19687 1,455 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac__________ 410 445 402 9,799 10,774 
Seaboard Air Line 11,902 9,814 10,875 8,467 9,538 
Southern System 24,194 23,857 22,112 23,972 27,479 
Tennessee Central 559 733 648 803 784 
Winston-Salem Southbound____.___.__ 134 153 133 905 1,565 
Total 130,592 125,134 123,881 109,823 129,781 
Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western__._._.______ 15,684 15,116 15,684 18,824 14,264 
Chicago Great Western 2,677 2,476 2,759 3,303 3,628 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac._________. 20,921 20,687 20,596 10,750 11,331 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha____ 3,790 3,310 3,772 3,876 4,072 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range________ 1,184 1,361 1,512 270 314 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic______ 744 762 811 609 673 
Elgin, Joilet & Eastern___.___.______ puR 2,128 9,230 8,570 8,154 12,524 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_____ ie 454 336 443 144 85 
Great Northern 10,286 10,343 11,755 4,448 5,862 
Green Bay & Western 541 484 522 848 972 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming__________. 324 232 298 69 64 
Minneapolis & St. Louis oat 2,197 1,983 2,105 2,197 2,798 
Minn., St. Paul & S. 8. M...._______ sine 4,947 4,429 4,837 3,358 3,530 
Northern Pacific____ 8,055 9,097 10,378 4,432 6,034 
Spokane International_____..__..____. 101 245 137 436 420 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle__._.___ yes 1,681 2,291 2,458 2,390 3,387 
Total 75,714 82,382 86,637 64,108 69,958 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System_____ asus 23,935 22,951 21,501 9,149 13,784 
Alton eS 2,571 3,594 2,919 3,293 4,590 
Bingham & Garfield 17 350 481 9 49 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy__...mn0. 21,524 20,121 20,559 11,353 12,300 
Chicago & Illinois Midland___________ 3,312 3,136 2,871 817 861 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific____- anti 12,696 12,107 11,670 12,073 13,825 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois___....___ - 3,067 2,814 2,761 3,171 4,108 
Colorado & Southern___..___________ 637 693 785 1,221 2,087 
Denver & Rio Grande Western_______. 2,855 4,034 3,534 3,719 6,478 
Denver & Salt Lake___ 714 726 927 59 20 
Fort Worth & Denver City__________ ‘in 1,010 951 7187 1,263 1,453 
En 2,269 2,269 1,949 1,686 2,126 
NI oe ili iii et hades 873 891 967 462 616 
Nevada Northern_ 1,415 1,434 1,896 121 101 
North Western Pacific 550 724 812 494 975 
Peoria & Pekin Union______________ ab 18 1 13 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific) ...______ lies 26,477 27,380 29,850 8,661 14,867 
Toledo, Peoria & Western__..._______ 0 288 380 0 2,193 
Onion Pacific System_ 14,631 16,515 15,220 11,177 15,935 
| Na 910 591 677 6 3 
i RE a rN ERey  ErT 1,713 1,706 1,459 3,046 4,466 
Total 121,194 123,276 122,018 71,780 100,831 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island 350 244 27 366 301 
Gulf Coast Lines 5,385 6,349 7,832 2,426 2,442 
{nternational-Great Northern________ 1,829 2,431 1,930 3,807 3,605 
tK. O. & G., M. V. & O. C.-A.-A.______. 1,294 1,372 1,059 1,615 1,609 
Kansas City Southern 2,614 4,983 5,466 3,077 2,946 
Louisiana & Arkansas__....__..______ 2,454 3,722 3,208 2,431 2,928 
Litchfield & Madison ry 315 328 322 1,173 1,219 
Missouri & Arkansas 158 115 215 385 551 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines________. 5,271 7,001 5,395 3,680 4,959 
Missouri Pacific_____ 17,320 17,293 16,745 14,101 18,76C 
Quanah Acme & Pacific__...._______- 114 53 116 198 361 
St. Louis-San Francisco________.______ 9,614 9,218 8,199 8,028 8,793 
St. Louis-Southwestern_._..____ 2,430 3,448 2,961 4,750 7,226 
Texas & New Orleans 8,525 10,549 13,452 5,208 5,492 
Texas & Pacific__ 4 3,561 4,929 5,465 6,252 8,478 
Wichita Falls & Southern____________ 92 89 71 63 2 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W._...._____ 47 32 19 10 26 
Total 61,373 72,156 72,730 57,570 69,738 








tIncluded in Atlantic Coast Line RR. tIncludes Midland Valley Ry. and Kansas 


Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. only in 1944 and also Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Ry. in 1945 


and 1946. 


NOTE—Previous year’s figures revised. 





Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 


paperboard industry. 


The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 











industry. 
Orders 
Period Received 
1945—Week Ended Tons 
Nov. 3 let are 201,060 
“pak ORR EIS eC REED 162,023 
Nov. 17 iis 123,281 
Noy. 24 ailibids 123,781 
BG, . Didicenntians gabee. aiaeabiies 172,297 
Be ieee iS ee ae ceateis 173,537 
Us SR a sak 150,330 
J) ME . SES Pie ae 122,229 
= SS eee 97,323 

1946—Week Ended 

mn i 8 FE i 176,346 
| SERPS i eee 143,366 
~ SSE ree 134.265 
PSS SES Cit eee 8 142,142 
Pee Se he as 178,590 
Pe. Be ae 169,482 


Unfilled Orders 
Production Remaining Percent of Activity 
Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
156,223 511,022 97 94 
157,617 509,984 97 94 
154,122 479,228 95 94 
147,083 454,926 91 94 
152,571 472,568 96 94 
154,235 490,123 97 94 
157,792 487,481 98 94 
148,591 451,654 92 94 
78,862 462,446 52 93 
111,967 526,891 75 75 
144,482 523,672 94 85 
143,550 507,651 93 88 
143,101 499,955 94 89 
150,634 516,776 95 90 
152,066 529,767 97 91 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 


reports, orders made for or filled from stock. and oth 


ments of unfilled orderr 


ey items made necessary adjust- 





Savings Bank Deposits 
Up for January 


A gain of $75,663,883 is reported 
for January for the 131 New York 
State savings banks. The net in- 
crease in new savings for the 12 
month period was $1,152,447,417, 
or nearly 16%. Total savings de- 
posits at the end of January were 
$8,356,576,356, it is reported by 
the Savings Banks Association of 
the State of New York on Feb. 11. 
The gain for the month compares 
with $87,920,548 for January, 1945. 
It is added that the gain in num- 
ber of new accounts, totaling 39,- 
057 for the month, exceeds the 
37,976 gain in January a year ago. 
The increase for the 12 month 
period was 269,222, bringing total 
open accounts to a new high of 
6,712,375. 


“While the net gains in both 
accounts and dollar deposits are 
extremely satisfactory,” the Asso- 
ciation reports, “in both instances 
they are the result of unpre- 
cedented activity. The number 
of transactions both in money 
handled and in accounts opened 
and closed were of record-break- 
ing proportions during January.” 


It is likewise indicated that 
sales of United States Savings 
Bonds and Stamps for January 
were $21,640,815, slightly exceed- 
ing the results for December, the 
last month of the Victory Loan, 
and bring total sales by the sav- 
ings banks to $1,181,998,248 since 
the War Savings Program started 
in May 1941. 





Indebtedness of 17 Foreign 
Countries to U.S. on Money 
Borrowed After War I 


Seventeen foreign countries 
owe the United States from 40 to 
more than 95% of the money they 
borrowed after the first world 
war, Treasury officials have in- 
formed Congress, it is learned from 
Washington Associated Press ad- 
vices Feb. 12. The advices added: 

Their names, the amounts they 
borrowed, and the unpaid prin- 
cipal were listed in printed hear- 
ings made public today by the 
House Appropriations Committee 
as it sent a Treasury-Post Office 
supply bill to the House floor. 
ce debt situation as of July 1, 
ast: 


Principal 

Country— Total Debt unpaid 
Belgium - _. $503,579,077 $400,680,000 
Czechoslovakia 175,072,336 165,241,108 
Estonia 24,491,700 16,466,012 
Finland 8,574,063 7,842,131 
France 4,606,635,664 3,863,650,000 
Austria (Ger.)_ 26,024,539 25,980,480 
Great Britain__ 6,415,664,782 4,368,000,000 
Greece 36,873,535 31,516,000 
Hungary __. 2,740,938 1,908,560 
Italy ~.-..... 2,052,213,409 2,004,900,000 
Latvia a 10,114,980 6,879,464 
Lithuania * 9,064,140 6,197,682 
Poland __..___._._ 306,497,824 206,057,000 
Rumania ____-. 74,926,279 63,860,560 
Yugoslavia ____ 63,396,718 61,625,000 
Armenia er 27,391,079 11,959,917 
Russia sa 448,079,237 192,601,297 


The table made no reference to 
interest on the debts. 


Piabins Movement— Week 
Ended February 9, 1946 


According to the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, lumber shipments of 438 
mills reporting to the National 
Lumber Trade Barometer were 
6.0% above production for the 
week ending Feb. 9, 1946. In the 
same week new orders of these 
mills were 11.9% above produc- 
tion. Unfilled order files of the 
reporting mills amounted to 88% 
of stocks. For reporting softwood 
mills, unfilled orders are equiv- 
alent to 33 days’ production at the 
current rate, and gross stocks are 
equivalent to 35 days’ production. 


For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 10.8%; or- 
ders by 16.6%. 


Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-1939, 
production of reporting mills was 
4.9% above; shipments were 2.8% 
‘below; orders were 2.9% below. 
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Items About Banks, 
| Trust Companies 

















Reflecting the growth in de- 
posits, which have doubled in the 
iast two years and quadrupled in 
the last four years, Sterling Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of 
New York is expanding by one- 
third its banking floor at its prin- 
cipal office, Broadway and 39th 
Street. New cages are being built 
and air-conditioning equipment 
installed for use during the sum- 
mer. 


At the regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors of The Na- 
tional. City Bank of New York 
held on Feb. 19, Enoch J. Le Jeune 
was appointed an Assistant Vice- 
President. He was formerly an 
Assistant Cashier and returned re- 
cently from the Philippine Islands 
where he supervised the reopen- 
ing of the Bank’s branch in 
Manila, and he is now assigned to 
the Overseas Division at Head Of- 
fice. At the same meeting, John 
I. Pearce, Malcolm W. Robinson, 
George B. Wemple, Theodore C. 
Serocke and John B. Ackley, Jr., 
were appointed Assistant Cashiers. 


The Westminster Bank Ltd. of 
London recently announced that 
from Feb, Ist, the address of their 
New York Representative, A. W. 
Beamand, would be 1 Wall St., 
Wew York City. 


Lieutenant Commander Philip 
D. Holden has returned to the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., of 
New York after four years service 
with the United States Naval Re- 
serve and has resumed his position 
as Assistant Secretary. 


LeRoy A. Petersen, President of 
Otis Elevator Co., was elected a 
director of Irving Trust Co. of 
New York on Feb. 14, according to 
an announcement by Harry E. 
Ward, Chairman of the Irving’s 
Board. Mr. Petersen, a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin in 
1917, has been associated with 
Otis Elevator Company during 
virtually his entire business 
eareer. Starting with that organ- 
ization as a student in the Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., factory, he progressed 
through sales engineering training 
to the position of sales engineer at 
the Company’s New York head- 
quarters. Successively he became 
Vice President, Executive Vice 
President and, in January 1945, 
was elected President. Otis Eleva- 
tor equipment is used in every 
leading country of the world and 
is supplied abroad through ten 
subsidiary companies, in each of 
which Mr. Petersen is a member 
of the Board of Directors. 


John E. Bierwirth, President, 
announces the appointment of 
Malcolm S. Martin as Assistant 
Secretary of The New York Trust 
Company. Mr. Martin, a graduate 
of Williams College, Class of 1927, 
has been associated with the com- 
pany since 1933 and will be in 
charge of personnel administra- 
tion. 

The New York State Banking 
Department announced that on 
Jan. 18, that permission had been 
granted to The Clinton Trust Co., 
N. Y. to increase the capital stock 
from $700,000, consisting of 14,000 
shares of the par value of $50 
each, to $800,000, consisting of 40,- 
000 shares of the par value of $20 
each. Plens to increase the capi- 
tal were noted in our issue of 
Jan. 3, page 54. 


The Empire City Savings Bank 
of New York has announced that 
Samuel S. Walker, of Joseph 
Walker & Sons, and a Trustee of 
the Bank for 18 years, has been 
elected Chairman of the Board to 
succeed Arthur S. Van Winkle, ré- 


tired. Mr. Van Winkle will re- 
main as a Trustee of the Bank. 
William M. Campbell, President 
of the American Savings Bank, 
New York, following the annual 
meeting of the board of trustees 
aeia on Feb. 13, announced the 
promotion of William Kemble 
from Treasurer to Vice President. 
wzeorge Vebevoise, a trustee was 
made a Vice President and other 
promotions were: William Mc- 
Kenna from Assistant Treasurer to 
Treasurer and Paul Smith from 
Chief Clerk to Assistant Treasurer. 


Wesley F. Sheffield, an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Brooklyn Trust 
Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., died on 
Feb. 13, after an illness of several 
months. He was employed by 
Brooklyn Trust Co., Feb. 8, 1914, 
which was his first position. After 
various advancements he was ap- 
pointed Manager of the Flatbush 
Office of the Company, Ocean and 
Church Avenues; Brooklyn, in 
1930, and in 1933 was appointed 
Regional Officer in charge of all 
offices in the Flatbush region with 
the title of Assistant Secretary. 
Since 1940 he has been assigned to 
the Company’s Main Office. 


A new director, John Lynn, was 
elected at the monthly meeting of 
the Board of Directors of The 
County Trust Co., of White Plains, 
N. Y. held recently. Mr. Lynn, 
Comptroller of the City of Mount 
Vernon since 1934, had been a di- 
rector of Fleetwood Bank prior to 
its merger with The County Trust 
Co. He has been a_ trustee 
of the Mount Vernon Sav- 
ings and Loan Association of Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. for a number of 
years. Before election to his pres- 
ent office in Mount Vernon, he 
was associated for many years 
with The Kingan Packing Com- 
vany in an executive sales capac- 
ity. The County Trust Company 
of White Plains, N. Y., has absorb- 
ed The Ossining Trust Company 
of Ossining, N. Y., on Jan. 18. In 
connection with the absorption a 
branch was established at Ossin- 
ing. Effective Jan. 29th, the Coun- 
ty Trust Company, absorbed the 
Fleetwood Bank of Mount Vernon. 
In connection with that absorption 
two branches were established at 
Mount Vernon. 


The Lincoln National Bank of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has increased the 
par value of its common stock as 
the result of the retirement from 
time to time of preferred stock 
held by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, President 
Howard H. F. Klaiber of the bank 
said on Feb. 11, it is learned from 
the Buffalo “Evening News” 
which also reported: 


“The number of the bank’s pre- 
ferred shares held by the RFC has 
been cut from 9.000 shares to 2,015 
shares, Mr. Klaiber asserted. 

“By so doing, the bank has de- 
clared common stock dividends by 
increasing the par value of the 
outstanding common stock from 
$10 a share to the present par 
value of $16.35 per share, which 
makes an increase of $6.35 a 
share,” Mr. Klaiber asserted. 


Approval was granted on Feb. 
4, by the New York Banking De- 
vartment to the Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
to reduce the capital stock from 
$7,360,000, consisting of 40,000 
shares of preferred stock at $50 
par and 268,000 shares of common 
stock at $20 par to $5,360,000, con- 
sisting of 20,000 shares of prefer- 
red stock of the par value of $50 
and 268,000 shares of common 
stock of the par value of $20. 

The New York State Ranking 
Department announced that on 





| Feb. 4, approval was given to the 


Central Trust Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. to increase its capital 


58,500 shares of preferred stock of 
the par value of $10 each and 50,- 
000 shares of common stock of the 
par value of $10 each, to $2,200,- 
000, consisting of 50,000 shares of 
preferred stock of the par value of 
$20 each and 60,000 shares of com- 
— stock of the par value of $20 
each. 


Willard W. Miller, President of 
the Bloomfield Savings Institu- 
tion, of Bloomfield, N. J. died on 
Feb. 10. He was 58 years of age. 
It is learned from East Orange, N. 
J. advices to the New York “Her- 
ald Tribune” that Mr. Miller be- 
gan his banking career at the age 
of 15 with the National Newark 
Banking Company and continued 
it while he attended New York 
University and the New Jersey 
Law School, obtaining both law 
and a master’s degrees. The paper 
from which we quote added: 

“Assistant Secretary of the 
North River. Saving’s Bank until 
1923, Mr. Miller then became Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of the 
Bloomfield Savings Institution. He 
was elected President in 1931. 


“Mr. Miller was president for 
three years of the Savings Banks 
Association of New Jersey and 
chairman of the mortgages com- 
mittees of the National Asso- 
‘ciation of Mutual Savings Banks 
and the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. From 1938 until 1944 he 
taught a real estate course at 
Seton Hall College in South 
Orange. 


David E. Williams, President of 
the Corn Exchange National Bank 
and Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, has appointed a Retirement 
, Plan Committee to administer the 
Bank’s employees’ retirement plan 
which became eftective on vaii- 
uary 1. The committee consists of 
| Mark J. Igoe, Vice President, per- 
sonnel and operations; Miss Faye 
Atkinson, editor of “Cornstalk,” 
employees’ publication; Kermit L. 
Benfer and Edwin H. Krall, loan 
department heads and A. W. 
Waters, Jr.. manager of the Bank’s 
Spring Garden Street office. Mr. 
Igoe was elected Chairman and 
Miss Atkinson secretary of the 
committee. 


The post of Trust Officer at the 
First National: Bank of Kansas 
City. Mo., was voted on Feb. 13 te 
Ford R. Nelson, a Kansas City 
lawyer who recently returned 
from the China-Burma-India the- 
ater where he served, with the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel, as ex- 
ecutive officer of the 2nd air com- 
mand group. Advices to this ef- 
fect were contained in the Kansas 
|City “Star.” The paper adds that 
the trust department at the First 
National is in charge of Edward 
M. Cox as Vice President. Associ- 
ated with Mr. Cox and Mr. Nelson 
as Assistant Trust Officers are 
Fred S. Riley, David N. Hall and 
King V. McElheny. The invest- 
|ment officer of the department is 
Alfred L. Benjamin, Assistant 
Vice President. 


According to the St. Louis 
“Globe Democrat” of Feb. 10 the 
stockholders of the Mutual Bank 
and Trust Company, of that city, 
who recently reiected an offer to 


sell their shares to outside inter- 
ests, have been given the right to 
subscribe for a new stock issue in 
the ratio of one new share for 
each four old shares, as of Jan. 31, 
and will profit considerably from 
the new distribution. These ad- 
vices also stated: 

The new shares are to be sold 
at $37.50 per share (par value $25) 
and the asking price yesterday in 
over-the-counter transactions was 
$52. New stock not subscribed 
and paid for by March 15 will be 
“sold on such terms as the Board 
of Directors may approve, but not 





stock from $1,085,000, consisting of , 


for less than $37.50 per share,” an 
officer of the bank explained in a 
letter to stockholders last Thurs- 
day. 


It is added that Byron Moser, 
former President and Chairman 
of the company, offered $50 a 
share for the stock late in Jan- 
uary in an effort to buy or option 
a majority of the 32,000 old shares. 
His attempt failed and control of 
the bank remained in the hands of 
a group of officers and directors 
re “oad Edwin A. Schmid, Presi- 

ent. 


Eleven new officers were named 
on Feb. 12 by the board of direc- 
tors of the Citizens and Southern 
National Bank of Savannah, Ga., 
it was stated in the Atlanta “Con- 
stitution” of Feb. 13, which listed 
the new officers as follows: 


Atlanta office---C. W. Hester, J. 
W. Thomas, Vann Groover, Vice 
Presidents; George McKinnon. 
Vice President and Cashier; Roy 
Haile, K. R. Lemley and Paul 
Welch, Assistant Vice Presidents. 


Augusta office—D. M. Harvey, 
Vice President; Amon McCormick. 
Vice President and Cashier and W. 
J. Baird, Assistant Vice President. 

Macon office—'Thomas B. Har- 
rell, Vice President and Cashier. 

H. Lane Young, of Atlanta 
President of the bank. according 
to the paper quoted, said the new 
officers were appointed to meet 
needs of the expanding business 
of the company. He said Messrs. 
Haile, Lemley and Welch, whe 
were elected Assistant Vice Presi- 
dents of the Atlanta office, arc 
newcomers brought in to handle 
new lines and departments of the 
bank. 


Ira William Bedle, Vice Presi- 
dent and director of the National 
Bank of Commerce of Seattle. 
Wash., began his second half 
century as a banker on Feb. 1. At 
21, it is stated, he was the youngest 
Cashier of any national bank ir 
the United States. He joined the 
Washington Trust Company i: 
Spokane, Wash., in 1906 as Cashier 
and went to Seattle in 1918. Leav- 
ing the old National Bank of Com- 
merce in 1924, after having beer 
Trust Officer and Assistant Cash- 
ier, Mr. Bedle and his wife took a 
10,000 mile motor tour and rest 
On their return, he was with the 
Seattle Mortgage Loan Company 
for a short time. His association 
with Andrew Price, President of 
the National Bank of Commerce 
of Seattle, began in 1926 at the 
Marine National Bank, a few 
years before the mergers which 
created the present banking or- 
ganization. 


Appointment of Herbert E. Ved- 
der as Advertising Manager of 
The National Bank of Commerce 
of Seattle, Wash.—a newly created 
position—is announced by Andrew 
Price, President. Mr. Vedder will 
develop and coordinate an ex- 
panded advertising and public re- 
lations program. J. William 
Sheets, national advertising, will 
continue as the bank’s agency ard 
will act as a special consultant. He 
has been associated with the bank 
since 1927. Mr. Vedder has been 
on the staff of the Chicago Tri- 
bune continuously since 1930, a 
major part of the time in the fi- 
ancial department. The National 
Bank of Commerce had resources 
in excess of 446 million dollars at 
the end of 1945, with 25 offices in 
21 cities in the State of Washing- 
ton. It has grown from 88th to 
42nd in size among the United 
States’ banks in the last five years, 
with deposits more than quad- 
rupled. 


The Directors of the Midland 
Bank Ltd. of London, report that, 
after appropriation to contingency 
accounts, out of which full provi- 
sion has been made for all bad and 
doubtful debts, the net profit for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1945, 
amounted to £ 2,056,274, to which 





has to be added the balance of 
£708,414, brought forward from 
last account, making together a 





total sum of £2,764,688, out of 
which the following appropria- 
tions have been made—To Interim 
Dividend, paid July~16, 1945, for 
the half-year ended June 30, 1945, 
at the rate of 8% actual less In- 
come Tax at 10s. in the £, £606,- 
345; to Reserve Fund, £700,000; 
to bank premises account, £ 100,- 
000. This leaves a sum of £1,- 
358,343 from which the Directors 
recommend a dividend, payable 
Feb. 1, 1946, for the half-year end- 
ed Dec. 31, 1945, at the rate of 8% 
actual less income tax at 10s. in £ 
which will absorb £696,345, mak- 
ing 16% for the year less income 
tax. The balance to be carried 
ven to next account is £751,- 


The bank also announced on 
Jan. 16, that in addition to the 
above-mentioned appropriation of 
£700,000 to the reserve fund a 
transfer of £348,012 has been 
made from contingency fund, thus 
increasing the reserve fund to 
£15,158,621, being an amount 
equal to the paid-up capital. 

The Marquess of Linlithgow, 
K.G., K.T., has been appointed 
Chairman. The retiring Chairman 
Stanley Christopherson, J.P., re- 
tains his seat on the Board and the 
Directors recorded their apprecia- 
tion of the service he rendered to 
the bank. 

The Directors also announced 
with regret the death of their col- 
league, Sir Eric Phipps, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. The Earl of 
Feversham has been appointed a 
Director. H. Dickinson and T. R. 
Nicholson, formerly Joint General 
Managers, have retired on pen- 
sion. W. G. Edington and H. 
Wheeler, formerly Assistant Gen- 
eral Managers, have been appoint- 
ed Joint General Managers. 


Announcement was made on 
Jan. 24 by Barclays Bank (Do- 
minion, Colonial and Overseas) 
that Marshal of the Royal Air 
Force, Viscount Portal of Hunger- 
ford, G.C.B., O.M., D.S.O., M.C., 
has been elected a Director of the 
Bank, 


The Westminster Bank Limited, 
London, Eng., announces that the 
net profits for the past year, after 
providing for rebate and taxation, 
and after apropriations to the 
credit of contingency accounts, out 
of which accounts full provision 
for bad and doubtful debts has 
been made, amounted to £1,405,- 
592. This sum, added to £535,- 
285 brought forward. from 1944 
leaves available the sum of £1,- 
940.877 at the present time. The 
dividends of 9% paid in August 
last on the £4 shares and 6%% on 
the stock absorbed £388,481. A 
further dividend of 9% is now de- 
clared in respect of the £4 shares, 
making 18% for the year; and a 
further dividend of 6%% on the 
stock will be paid, making the 
maximum of 124% for the year. 
The dividends were payable (less 
income tax) on Feb. 1, to those 
shareholders and _ stockholders 
whose names were ‘registered in 
the books of the company on Dec. 
31, last. £300,000 has been trans- 
ferred to bank premises reinstate- 
ment and rebuilding account and 
£300,000 to officers’ pension fund, 
leaving a balance of £563,915 to 
be carried forward. 


President Appoints 

President Truman sent to the 
Senate on Jan. 21 the names of 
Commodore James K. Vardaman, 
Jr., and Vice Admiral Alan G. 
Kirk for two important appoint- 
ments. If confirmed, Commodore 
Vardaman, the Presidenf’s naval 
aide, will start a 14-year term on 
the Federal Reserve Board of 
Governors. Admiral Kirk is to be 
Ambassador to Belgium and Min- 
ister to Luxembourg, the Asso- 
ciated Press reported from Wash- 
ington. The Senate confirmed the 
nomination of Admiral Kirk on 
Jan. 31, 





